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Alms and Scope 


Contributions to Indian Sociology (CIS) is a peer-reviewed journal which 
has encouraged and fostered cutting-edge scholarship on South Asian 
societies and cultures over the last fifty years. Its regular features include 
research articles, a discussion section on the sociology of India, short 
to highlight new and significant themes in the discipline. 

CIS invites articles on all countries of South Asia, the South Asian 
diaspora as well as on comparative studies related to the region. The 
journal favours articles in which theory and data are mutually related. It 
welcomes a diversity of theoretical approaches and methods. 
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Beyond the impasse: 
‘Muslim feminism(s)’ and 
the Indian women’s movement 


Nida Kirmani 





Since its inception, the contemporary women's movement has had a contentious 
relationship with religion. This was demonstrated most clearly in the debates arownd the 
cases of Shah Bano and Roop Kanwar during the 1980s, which sparked a period of 
reflection within the women's movement over the question of representation. Since then, 
the movement has evolved considerably, becoming increasingly institutionalised at one 
level, and at the same time experiencing fragmentation and diversification. This article 
looks at the emergence of two networks advocating Muslim women’s rights, the Musiba 
Women’s Rights Network (MWRN) and the Bharatiya Muslim Mahila Andolan (BMMA), 


and the evolution of feminism in India. MWRN and BMMA are indicative of the grow- 
ing assertion of ‘minority feminisms’ in India and aim to represent women's multiple 
identities, including their reli-gious identities, while also struggling for gender justice. 
Both networks differ in the way they approach religion ideologically and strategically 
as well as in the way they position themselves vis-à-vis the women’s movement. However, 
their appearance marks an importdnt shift both within the women's movement as well as 
in the formulation of community identities in India, with ‘Muslim women’ being positively 
reformulated by these networks as a category that asserts political agency rather than 
passivity and victimhood. 


a ĖŐ—— 
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I 
Introduction 


Since its inception, the Indian women’s movement has grappled with 
questions related to religion.’ This article focuses on edvocacy around 
Muslim women’s rights as this is the area in which the relationship 
between religion and gender has been the most contentious in the Indian 
context. This was demonstrated most clearly during the Shah Bano case 
during the 1980s (discussed in detail later), when the women’s movement 
was forced to rethink its strategy vis-a-vis religion in the face of growmg 
support for Hindu nationalism and increasing bouts of violence targeting 
religious minorities. Since then, several groups have emerged in various 
parts of the country that focus their efforts on advocating Muslim women’s 
Tights, with some of these groups forming networks. However, with the 
exception of Vatuk’s work on Islamic feminism in India (2008), little 
has been written about these new developments, including the relation- 
ship between Muslim women-led groups and networks and the wider 
women’s movement. 

This article aims to move the discussion of feminism, religion and 
representation beyond the impasse reached during the 1980s and 1990s 
by exploring the discourse of two networks in particular: the Muslim 
Women’s Rights Network (MWRN) and the Bharatiya Muslim Mahila 
Andolan (BMMA). It looks particularly at how these networks engage 
with the issue of religion, feminism and the wider women’s movement 
in the context of growing feelings of exclusion and marginalisation 
amongst Muslims as a threatened minority. The aim of this article is to 
understand how advocates for Muslim women’s rights negotiate their 
multiple identities in the context of complex matrices of power based on 
gender, class, caste and religion in ways that both challenge the categor- 
isation of Muslim women as a victimised group and recreate the category 
as one that asserts political agency. It explores these networks in the 
context of emerging minority feminisms in India and argues that the 


! By ‘women's movement’ I am referring to the movement which emerged during the 
1970e—what is often called the ‘autonomous -women’s movement’—rather than movo- 
ments that involve women and may also call for gender-related changes. This movement 
is in no way wotform or fixed, but rather is made up of loosely organised networks that are 
fluid and shifting (see Butalla 2002; Katrenstein 1989). 
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activism of women from marginalised communities is a site of dynam- 
women’s movement (Menon 2004). 

The discussion is based on fieldwork conducted between September 
and December 2008 in Mumbai, Delhi, Kolkata and Lucknow, where 
several of the organisations involved in advocacy efforts are located. 
Visits were also made to Pune to meet with individuals engaged in ad- 
vocacy for Muslim women’s rights and to Kolkata for a national meeting 
of the MWRN, which was largely attended by community organisations 
based in the state of West Bengal. A total of twenty-four interviews were 
conducted as well as one focus group discussion, although not all of 
these interviews are reflected here. It should be noted that most of those 
interviewed were the leaders of these networks rather than the ‘average 
members’, which may give the false impression that these networks 
are unified. Rather, like all organisations, networks and movements, both 
the BMMA and the MWRN are internally diverse, contested and dynamic 
and are continuously evolving. Furthermore, both networks comprise 
multiple organisations and individuals. It is beyond the scope of this 
article to explore the activities of each of the affiliated organisations in 
any depth, and the discussion focuses largely on wider ideological and 
strategic issues taken up by the networks as a whole. 

Interviews were conducted over a period of four weeks (divided be- 
tween two separate field visits), in a mixture of Hindi/Urdu and English 
and have subsequently been translated into English. This fieldwork was 
conducted under the auspices of the Religions and Development Research 
Programme based at the University of Birmingham and was part of a 
wider study exploring the strategic engagements of social movements 
with religion. 

Ul 


The women’s movement and religion: 
A troubled relationship , 


From its inception, the contemporary autonomous women’s movement 
has had a very different relationship with religion than the social reform 
movements and the early women’s movement of the 19th and early 20th 
century in India, which engaged positively with religious discourses in 
order to promote women’s rights. The autonomous women’s movement, 
on the other hand, was based on the principle of secularism, avoiding 
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questions related to religion or at times even criticising and challenging 
religious practices outright. This was partially because many of those 
that joined the women’s movement had their political roots in Marxist- 
inspired groups that they had abandoned because these groups did not 
adequately address the multiple layers of oppression faced by women 
(Omvedt 1993). Furthermore, the Indian women’s movement was influ- 
enced by the growth of second-wave feminism around the world at the 
time, which for the most part rejected religion as being irredeemably 
patriarchal and was committed to the political project of secularism (Sands 
2008). 

Despite this ambivalent relationship with religion, some sections of 
the movement have also attempted to positively engage with religious 
discourses and symbols but have focused almost exclusively on Hindu 
religious imagery. Sunder Rajan (1998: WS36) points to the strategic 
co-optation of religious symbolism by some members of the women’s 
movement who ‘invoked “traditional” (read: Hindu) symbols in some 
cases as a means of diluting, if not countering, the western bias of 
“femimism”’. The use of goddess imagery, such as the naming of the 
first feminist publishing house, ‘Kali for Women’,’ and celebrations of 
women’s spirituality spearheaded by Madhu Kishwar in the journal 
Manushi can be seen as attempts to broaden the women’s movement’s 
appeal by ‘indigenising’ feminism.’ The eco-feminist movement has also 
been receptive to religious language and symbolism with the idea of 
Prakriti or the feminine nurturing force within Hinduism, being celebrated 
as a reclamation of ‘tradition’ for women (Omvedt 1993: 205—06). These 
developments, although limited in extent and debated among their sup- 
porters, may have inadvertently contributed to the alienation of non- 
Hindu women from the women’s movement (Agnes 1995; Sunder Rajan 
1998). For the most part, however, the contemporary women’s movement 
has had an indifferent or at times hostile relationship with religion, often 
prompting criticism and backlash from religious leaders and groups. 

The Shah Bano controversy, which rose to national attention in 1984, 
marked a pivotal moment in the discussion of women’s rights, the rights 


2 Kali for Women, which was founded by Urvashi Butalia and Ritu Menon, has since 
spit into two publishing houses, Zubaan and Women Unlimited. 

7 It is important to note, however, that not all supporters of women’s rights in India 
would label themselves ‘femmists’. Most notably, Madhu Kishwar has spoken out against 
being labelled a ‘feminist’ because of its supposed Western bias (1990). 
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of religious minorities and the relationship of both with the Indian state. 
The case centred on an elderly Muslim woman from Madhya Pradesh, 
Shah Bano, who filed for maintenance from her ex-husband after almost 
fifty years of marriage in 1978. She was granted a small amount of main- 
tenance by the Indore Magistrate's Court, which was later increased mar- 
ginally by the Madhya Pradesh High Court. This decision was disputed 
by her husband as a violation of Muslim personal law and was taken to 
the Supreme Court in 1985. The Supreme Court ruled in Shah Bano’s 
favour, arguing that she was entitled to maintenance payments under the 
Criminal Procedure Code as well as, controversially, under sharia.* Fur- 
thermore, the Supreme Court judgment called for the abolition of separate 
personal laws and the creation of a Uniform Civil Code (UCC).’ 

The Supreme Court’s judgment prompted strong protests by bodies 
such as the All India Muslim Personal Law Board (AIMPLB), which 
was established in 1973 with the express purpose of protecting Muslim 
personal law from state intervention. The AIMPLB and its supporters 
mobilised around the idea that ‘Islam was in danger’, arguing that a secu- 
lar court could not decide on matters related to sharia and especially on 
matters related to the home and family.‘ In order to counter the Supreme 
Court’s verdict, a Bill that sought to exclude Muslim women from the 
purview of the Criminal Procedure Code was drafted by a Member of 
Parliament, G.M. Banatwala, and thousands were rallied in its support 
around the country by the AIMPLB (Kumar 1994: 84). 


4 Much of the controversy stemmed from the phrasing of the fudgement, which empha- 
sised the fact that Muslim personal law needed to be reformed, that Muslim husbands 
enjoyed undue privileges over their wives and that a common civil code should be created 
in order to facilitate national integration, which prompted a defensive reaction from mem- 
bers of the slema (Kishwar 1998: 207; Kumar 1994: 84). Lateef points to two court cases 
prior to Shah Bano in which the court awarded Muslim women maintenance. However, 
because those decisions made no mention of the Qur'an or the need for a common civil 
code, thero was no outcry from the conservative Muslim leadership (Lateef 1990: 193). 

3 Calls for a Unrform Civil Code have, in fact, been made in India since the 1930s by 
leaders of the freedom movement including Nebru himself and the eventual formulation 
of a UCC was stipulated in the directive principles of Article 44 of the Constitution. 

* Personal or family laws are often the teram on which battles related to women's 
rights and religion are fought. This has been the case in Muslim majority countries through- 
out the world and it is also the area tn which the most reservations to the Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women (CEDAW) have been 
made (Moghadam 2003, 2004). 
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At the same time, the Hindu Right, which had been gaining popu- 
larity steadily during this period, saw the Shah Bano case as a political 
opportunity. Hindu nationalist groups argued in support of a UCC, citing 
the opposition to the Shah Bano case as evidence of Muslim ‘backward- 
ness’ and resistance to national integration, forgetting the resentment of 
Hindu revivalists during the 1950s debates over the Hindu Code Bill, 
which legislated on Hindu personal laws (Hasan 1994, 1998; Kishwar 
1998; Kumar 1994).’ They also argued that the Muslim Women’s Bill 
was an example of the ‘minority appeasement’ and ‘pseudo-secularism’ 
practiced by the Congress Party. Hence, supporters of the Hindu Right 
and Muslim conservative groups used ‘Muslim women’ and personal 
law as the terrain on which to fight political battles over questions of 
group identity. 

The women’s movement at the time responded to the Shah Bano case 
by supporting the creation of a UCC with the belief that all women de- 
served the same rights regardless of religious affiliation. However, this 
position was quickly called into question after it had been co-opted by 
the Hindu Right (Chhachhi 1991). The large-scale campaign organised 
by the women’s movement attempted to circumvent the question of reli- 
gious identity by focusing on Shah Bano’s right to dignity as a citizen of 
India and not as a member of a particular religious community which 
was in line with the movement’s overall secular approach till then. 
Women’s groups protested the government’s pandering to religious con- 
servatives as vote bank politics at the expense of women’s rights (Butalia 
2002: 17). However, the numbers they were able to gather were consider- 
ably fewer than those mobilised by Muslim conservatives, whose efforts 
were successful in eventually pushing the Congress-led government to 


7 This echoed the colonial state’s attitude toward ‘native’ women, whose reform and 
uplift was key to their ‘civilising mission’ (Chatterjee 1993; Spivak 1999). The symbol of 


* However, the positions of many within the women’s movement evolved in the years 
following the Shah Bano controversy. For example, the All India Democratic Women’s 
Association (AIDWA) later agreed on a two-pronged strategy in which they would advocate 
for common laws as well as for reform of Muslim personal laws (Sunder Rayan 2000). 
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pasa the Muslim Women’s (Protection of Rights on Divorce) Act (1986).° 
This was seen by many as a bid to appease the sensitivities of the ulema 
(Muslim religious leaders), thus legitimising their authority as represen- 
tatives of the Muslim community. This case raised serious questions of 
representation for the women’s movement in terms of the caste, class 
and religious backgrounds of its members, as well as calling into question 
its supposedly secular stance in the face of wider processes of religious 
consolidation and polarisation taking place in India at the time.!° 

The debate on Muslim personal laws!! alongside the selective use of 
Hindu religious imagery led some critics of the women’s movement in- 
cluding Agnes (1995) and Sunder Rajan (1998) to argue that the women’s 
movement had not developed a clearly secular position. In the case of 
Shah Bano, the movement’s general espousal of a liberal-democratic ap- 
proach to secularism, which advocates for a:clear separation between 
religion and politics (Kumar 1999), left little choice but to advocate for 
a Uniform Civil Code, rather than explore alternative avenues for reconcil- 
ing religious identity and gender-related concerns.” This uncomfortable 


’ The Muslim Women’s (Protection of Rights on Divorce) Act states that Muslim 
women shall not fall under the Crvil Code in cases of divorce. The maintenance for divorced 
Muslim women is not the responsibility of the husband but rather falls on ber natal family 
or the local Wagf Board. 

The case of Shahnaz Shaikh, which was also filed in 1984, is worth noting here. 
Shahnaz Shaikh, who was verbally divorced by her husband and thrown out of her marital 
home, filed a petition m the Supreme Court broadly challenging the discriminatory aspects 
of Muslim personal law related to polygamy, divorce, maintenance, custody and inheri- 
tance. This act precipitated a wave of death threats against her after which she was forced 
to go into hiding and to eventually withdraw her petition after she discovered her lawyer 
was linked with the Hindu right-wing group, the RSS (Chhachhi 1991). However, unlike 
Shah Bano, who withdrew from the case, she continued to struggle for women’s rights 
even after this event and went on to found Awaaz-c-Niswan in 1987 (seo Gangoli 2007). 
Both the cases illustrate the ways in which Muslim women’s identities become restricted 
within rigid binaries and how the language of women’s nghts is co-opted by nght-wing 
religious and nationalist forces. 

'! Sinco the Shah Bano controversy, efforts have also been made to reform Christian 
and Hindu personal laws. Women’s rights advocates and church representatives have 
lobbied for changes in Christian personal laws since the 1990s and have been successful 
in gaining reforms in laws related to divorce. Hindu personal laws, on the other hand, 
have been amended with the adoption of the Hindu Succession (Amendment) Act (2005), 
which provides Hindn women with increased property rights. 

12 This is not to deny the important contribution of feminist thinkers who, since the 
Shah Bano case, have been struggling to find a position that protects all women’s rights in 
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position vis-à-vis religion and Muslim women’s rights in particular would 
continue to haunt the women’s movement for years to come, with no 
reforms made to date on Muslim personal laws.” Muslim women-led 
groups and networks are only now beginning to move the debate forward 
by arguing for alternative approaches to engaging with and circumvent- 
ing the law in ways that recognise and respect women’s multiple identities. 


mM 
Fragmentation, institutionalisation and 
diversification of the women’s movement 


The debates around personal laws and sati alongside the wider shifts in 
the political context of the 1980s and 1990s raised important questions 
for the women’s movement around the issues of religion and represen- 
tation. One of the reasons for this was the increasing participation of 
women in Hindu nationalist groups as well as the emergence of powerful 
and vehement right-wing female leaders such as Uma Bharti and Sadhvi 
Rithambara, who called for violent action against religious minorities, 
thus challenging tbe notion that women were peace-loving and able to 
unite against a common gender-based oppression (see Basu 1998; Butalia 
2002). Furthermore, the fact that many Muslim women chose to sup- 
port the AIMPLB during the Shah Bano affair'* as well as the growing 
disaffection of dalit women from the women’s movement pointed to 
the movement’s inability to transcend caste and religious boundaries 


a manner that is sensitive to difference. Sangari’s (1995) work is illustrative of such 
approaches. She argues that feminism cannot support primordial claims to community 
and must be based on a conception of rights that recognises multiple identities but that 
demands an end to all forms of inequality. She argues neither for a Uniform Civil Code 
noc for reformed personal laws but for new laws that ‘encourage religious diversity, 
establish malienable rights for all women, as well as find ways of dealing with the diversity 
of patriarchies’ (ibid. . 3386). 

D The focus on reforming Muslim personal laws has itself been questioned as further 
evidence of the women’s movement’s Hindu bias. For example, Flavia Agnes (1995) 
points to many of the sexist aspects of the Hindu Code Bill that went unnoticed by both 
the media as well as by members of the women’s movement during the Shah Bano debates, 
which revealed the women’s movement’s assumptions about Islam. 

H However, it is also worth noting the participation of large numbers of Muslim women 
in the protests against the Muslim Women’s Bill (Hasan 1998). 
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(Subramaniam 2004). In all of these discussions, the issue of identity 
and representation has been central in terms of how the movement 
articulated ‘women’s interests’ (Molyneux 1998). 

The nature of the women’s movement has also shifted considerably 
since the 1980s and 1990s as ‘autonomous women’s groups’, which func- 
tioned independently and recerved no external funding, have been re- 
placed by non-governmental organisations (NGOs), which are often 
affiliated with international organisations and depend on foreign funds 
for their survival. These NGOs are often formalised and professional- 
ised and are involved in service provision alongside lobbying and cam- 
paigning for gender-related change. Menon (2004) refers to this as the 
‘professionalisation’ of feminism and warns against the de-politicisation, 
co-optation and stagnation of the movement. At the same time, the avail- 
ability of external funds may also be creating opportunities for groups 
that have been under-represented in the movement so far, opening up 
new spaces for organising. 

Furthermore, the period of the 1980s and 1990s has seen a general 
diversification of the Indian political sphere—what Hansen (2000) has 
termed the ‘plebeianisation of politics’—-which has also affected the 
women’s movement. Alongside the consolidation of upper-caste Hindu 
identities as part of growing mobilisation around Hindn nationalism, vari- 
ous previously marginalised groups began to effectively organise them- 
selves politically, based on caste and regional lines, capturing political 
power from the upper-caste dominated parties in many parts of the country 
(Jaffrelot 2003). These developments have been reflected in the women’s 
movement, which has experienced increased fragmentation along reli- 
gious and caste lines since the 1990s. 

The campaigning that occurred around Shah Bano can also be seen as 
creating a wider space within the women’s movement for the emergence 
of new forms of mobilisation among marginalised groups of women. 
As Gtugni (1998) points out, social movements can often have multiple 
effects, many of which may not be immediately apparent. A diffuse, yet 
significant, impact that a movement can have is to increase the level of 
democratisation of a society (Grugni: xii). Hence, although the passage 
of the Muslim Women’s Protection Act (1986) was seen as a defeat by 
the women’s movement, the ripple effects of the activism surrounding 
the Shah Bano case continued long after into the 1990s, forcing members 
of the women’s movement to critically reflect on questions related to 
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communalism, secularism and representation. Furthermore, the public 
attention given to Muslim women’s rights laid the foundation for future 

Due to this combination of factors, recent decades have witnessed 
groups of marginalised women, including dalits and Muslims, aligning 
themselves both within and apart from the wider women’s movement 
along multiple axes of identification, which parallels the attention to 
intersectionality and the multiple forms of oppression being faced by 
women’s movements in various parts of the world (see Anderson 2005). 
Subramaniam (2006: 50) points to the increased challenges to urban 
upper-caste women’s domination of the women’s movement, which ‘have 
opened avenues for newer groups (organised along caste and religious 
lines) to assert themselves within the wider umbrella of the movement’. 
The combination of self-reflection within the movement together with 
the burgeoning of various types of NGOs as well as the general diversi- 
fication of the political sphere has led to the emergence of new forms of 
identity-based organising both within and apart from the women’s move- 
ment by women of marginalised communities who address multiple axes 
of power based on gender, caste, religion and class.” 


IV 
The emergence of Muslim women-led networks 


Individuals have long been advocating around the issue of Muslim 
women’s rights, beginning with 19th century social reformers and elite- 
led Muslim women’s organisations involved in the early women’s move- 
ment. This carried on through the post-Independence period, with groups 
such as the Muslim Satyashodhak Mandal in Maharashtra arguing for 
reforms in Muslim personal laws during the 1960s (Interview with Anwar 
Rajan, 21 September 2008). However, Muslim women-led organisations 
began appearing during the 1980s as part of the wider growth of NGOs 
across the country. These organisations were few in number and were 


5 Tt ıs important to also recognise the women’s movement’s commitment to taking up 
the iesus of women from marginalised sections of society alongside the historical involve- 
ment of women in various localised struggles against exploitation. From its inception in 
the 1970s, socio-economic issues have been at the forefront of women’s movement organ- 
ismg (Kumar 1993). Furthermore, the cases of women from marginalised commmnities 
have often been rallying points for women’s movement campaigns (see ButaHa 2002). 
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markedly different from the earlier Muslim women’s organisations in 
that they were explicitly community-based rather than confined to the 
elite. The majority of these organisations emerged in urban areas, which 
generally have a relatively higher concentration of Muslim populations 
as compared to rural areas (see Sachar Committee Report, 2006). These 
NGOs formed the basis for the Muslim women-led networks that have 
emerged over the past decade. 

One of the first of these groups was Awaaz-e-Niswan (AeN), founded 
in 1987 by Shahnaz Shaikh in Mumbai, which is partially dependent on 
external funding as well as on individual contributions. Although its 
offices have shifted frequently and it has only recently been able to pur- 
chase its own office space, AeN has always been based in working-class, 
Muslim-majority neighbourhoods in Mumbai, which reflects its own 
composition as well as that of its clientele. The organisation provides 
various services to women including literacy classes and training as well 
as marital counselling and support in domestic violence cases (Vatuk 
2008). It also organises advocacy campaigns around issues such as inter- 
community harmony, violence against women and police excesses. 
Hasina Khan, who currently serves as AeN’s coordinator, says that the 
organisation should not be labelled a ‘Muslim women’s organisation’, 
as she feels this would limit its identity. Although it works largely with 
Muslim women, AeN is committed to secularism and the recognition 
that identities are complex and multifaceted and is therefore open to 
women from all religious communities (Interview with Hasina Khan, 
16 September 2008). 

In 1999, some of the members of AeN joined with other organisations 
such as the Women’s Research Action Group (WRAG), which later helped 
form the BMMA, and began a network of organisations working on 
Muslim women’s rights—the Muslim Women’s Rights Network.'* Since 
this time, the MWRN has remained a loosely organised network of groups 


“Tt is worth noting that not all members of the organisations involved in MWRN and 
BMMA aro active within the wider networks. Similarly, not all members of the networks 
are actively involved in organisations. For this reason, it was often difficult to assess 
whether an individual was speaking from her position within a particular organisation or 
network or simply stating her personal views. Of course, such distinctions often do not 
exist in people’s minds; they articulate the multiple, complex and sometimes contradictory 
levels of discursive construction involved m the formation of organisations, networks 
and movements. 
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and individuals spread across the country. Similar to AeN, which con- 
tinues to spearhead the network, the MWRN is open to women of all 
religious communities, although it is focused on connecting individuals 
and groups working on issues affecting Muslim women in particular. Its 
first meet-ing was held in 1999 in Mumbai and it has subsequently met 
on an annual basis in different cities around the country. Building on the 
concerns raised by women’s rights activists during the Shah Bano cam- 
paign, the MWRN focuses on issues related to Muslim personal laws 
as well as securing women’s matrimonial rights in general. It is also 
committed to creating understanding among women across religious 
boundaries as well as advocating for rights related to the expression of 
women’s sexuality, which has been the cause of criticism from some 
women’s rights advocates who are not affiliated with the network. 

The Bharatiya Muslim Mahila Andolan, was formed more recently in 
2005 and 1s also composed of organisations working with Muslim women 
across the country, many of which had previously been members of the 
MWRN. The BMMA also includes a large number of individual members. 
According to its organisers, they numbered some 10,000 at the time when 
fieldwork was being conducted, spread mainly across Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh, which are also the states in which the founding 
members are based. Although the BMMA also campaigns around the 
issue of matrimonial rights and for a reform of Muslim personal laws, 
this 1s not its only focus. Rather, according to its promotional materials, 
its objectives are broader and focus on improving the socio-economic 
status of the Muslim community as a whole. It aims at promoting the 
role of Muslim women within the community to act as leaders in working 
towards the amelioration of ‘social, economic, political, legal and edu- 
cational backwardness and fight for justice’. Zakia Jowher, who is one 
of the BMMA’s founding members, is critical of those who take a nar- 
row approach to Muslim women’s rights and focus only on a limited set 
of issues: 


There are these people who say, ‘what are the issues of Muslim women: 
Triple talaq" and parda’ [veiling]. No, of course triple talaq is an 


" Talaq 18 the Islamic term for divorce. The practice of ‘triple talag’ refers to a man 
having the ability to mstantancously divorce his wife by pronouncing the word talag three 
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issue; of course parda is an issue, but before that hunger is an issue; 
education is an issue; jobs is an issue. Triple talaq and parda are one 
[sic] of several issues. If you abolish triple talaq and take her out of 
parda but there is no food in her house, bow will she ask her husband 
for her share when ber husband is begging on the street?...What is he 
going to share with her? Till-we address the overall exclusion of the 
com-munity, Muslim women’s exclusion cannot be addressed. 
(Interview, 15 December 2008) 


This reflects the BMMA’s general approach, which views Muslim women 
as members of the wider Muslim minority, which, they contend, is dis- 
advantaged as a whole. Rather than struggling against the community as 
a source of oppression, which they say alienates women, BMMA mem- 
bers argue that Muslim women must be viewed as members of, and poten- 
tial leaders within, the community. This approach attempts to reconcile 
gender-related interests with wider concerns of economic marginalisa- 
tion and social exclusion. 

Both networks focus on the issue of religious-based insecurity and 
maintain that Muslim women are insecure on multiple levels—both within 
their homes and outside. Many of the people in both networks were 
affected profoundly by the 1992 Bombay riots and were also involved in 
providing relief and justice for the victims of the 2002 Gujarat pogrom 
(see Helie et al. 2003). MWRN and BMMA members, along with other 
advocates of women’s rights, were instrumental in bringing to light the 
countless cases of sexual violence against women in Gujarat, in which 
Muslim women were targeted as a means of dishonouring ‘the commu- 
nity’ (Sarkar 2002). Aqeela, who is a member of the MWRN and works 
as a librarian in one of the centres, stresses the importance of advocating 
for Muslim women’s rights during times of conflict: 


times. However, this is highly contested amongst Islamic scholars and advocates of 
women’s nghts alike who argue that this is not a valid form of divorce. They argue that 
the process of divorce must meet a certain set of criteria in order to be considered valid 
and in order to decrease women’s vulnerability, including being phased over a period of 
several months and involving an arbitration process. Several High Court judgements and 
Supreme Court judgements have also upheld this view, although organisations like 
AIMPLB continne to contest their right to rule on sach matters. 
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When riots happen, Muslim women’s rights fall further behind, so 
our effort is that... Muslim women’s rights aren’t left behind. You can’t 
say that there is an atmosphere of communalism or terrorism right 
now, sO you cannot talk about Muslim women’s rights. That is what 
we have always said in our campaigning no matter what the political 
atmosphere has been. (Interview, 20 September 2008) 


There is a general consensus amongst Muslim women’s rights activists 
that the physical insecurity of Muslims as a result of repeated episodes 
of violence, and the particular effects this insecurity has on women, must 
be a priority on their agendas. In this way, although both networks con- 
tinue to engage with questions of personal laws, they are also attempt- 
ing to expand the boundaries of what are understood as ‘Muslim women’s 
concems’ to include wider social, political and economic issues. 


Vv 
To be or not to be an Islamic feminist 


If the wider women’s movement has struggled with the question of 
religion, Muslim women’s rights activists have especially had to grapple 
with this issue. Debates about the relationship between Islam and 
women’s rights have been taking place since the Shah Bano case, with 
advocates such as Asghar Ali Engineer (1992, 1995) and Zeenat Shaukat 
Ali (1996) taking an ‘Islamic feminist’ approach and publishing exten- 
sively on the patriarchal misinterpretations of Islam and the need for 
women to familiarise themselves with religious texts in order to reclaim 
the nights that have been granted to them within Islam. Most of these 
discussions have grown out of the debates surrounding Muslim personal 
laws and have therefore focused to a large degree on the issue of women’s 
matrimonial rights.’* Members of the MWRN and the BMMA have also 
been engaged in debates about the relationship between religion and 
feminism and how it relates to their advocacy and to the formulation of 
their collective identities. However, both networks approach the question 
of religion differently in the way they formulate their collective identities 
and strategies. 

'* However, the participation in such debates has been limited to a small number of 


academics and activists, largely because of the constrained political space for critical dis- 
cussions about Islam due to the wider atmosphere of religious polarisation and insecurity. 
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Although members of the MWRN work on securing rights for Muslim 
women, they do so from a liberal-secular ‘human rights perspective’ ra- 
ther than a religious-based perspective—a point which has been the cause 
of ongoing discussion and debate within the network. Saba, a member of 
the MWRN in Mumbai, says that they are not confined to working within 
a religious context: ‘If we get rights within religion then fine, and if not 
then we look at gender justice and we look towards human rights to in- 
form whatever our interventions will be’ (Interview, 23 September 2008). 
Saba points out that working in Muslim communities does not neces- 
sarily mean working within a religious framework: 


Muslim as an identity has nothing to do with you being a believer 
because simply in this country, whether or not you believe, you are 
still under attack for having a name which does not sound ‘nice’.... The 
fact is that we are working with women who are believers too, so in 
that context there are women who would like to look at the Qur’an, 
look at sharia and get rights from there, but the question is, do 
we stop there? So it’s not about saying that, ‘no, we will not touch the 
Qur’an; we will not touch the sharia’, but we also think that we are 
not maulvis. (Interview, 23 September 2008) 


In this way, although members of the MWRN are not opposed to religion 
and recognise the rights of individuals to practise their faith at a per- 
sonal level, they are clear that their main priority is protecting women’s 
rights at all costs and that they prefer to work within a liberal-secular 
framework. ? Furthermore, Saba argues that women’s rights activists are, 


’ for the most part, not religious scholars and do not have to be in order to 


be 


argue for women’s rights. However, this does not exempt them from 
being identified as Muslim women in a context in which religious iden- 
tity clearly matters. Saba distinguishes between religion as practice and 


1° This echoes the position of US-based Iranian feminist, Mahnaz Afkhami, who is 
critical of Islamic feminism. She states: ‘Our difference with Islamic feminists is that we 
don’t try to fit feminism in the Qur’an. We say that women have certain inalienable rights. 
The epistemology of Islam is contrary to women’s rights. But you can use what you need 
to [to advance women’s positions]. I call myself a Muslim and a feminist. I'm not an 
Islamic feminist—that’s a contradiction in terms’ (1999 interview cited in Moghadem 
20072). 
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religion as social positioning, arguing that whether one is a practising 
Muslim or not, she will be identified and placed as Muslim as a ‘forced 
identity’ by society (Chhacchi 1991). 

Unlike the MWRN, which is tolerant but not celebratory of religion, 
the BMMA actively engages with Islamic texts as part of its strategy, in 
the conviction that such an approach is the only option in the current 
political context and is the most likely and appropriate means of achiev- 
ing justice for women. Noorjehan Safianiaz, a founding member of the 
BMMA who works with the WRAG, talks about the importance of ex- 
plicitly addressing the question of religious identity: 


Given the context of the issue of identity crisis that the community is 
going through, and given the status of Muslim women in the com- 
munity...if you go and tell this Muslim woman who is a minority 
within a minority...if you want to involve her in the process of develop- 
ment and growth and in working on Muslim women’s issues, I cannot 
tell her that ‘look, damn your religion. I want you to come out on the 
streets and protest and demand your rights, but please keep your 
religion within your house’.... That was what was the point of depart- 
ure with the mainstream women’s movement...’ m a Muslim, and 
I am not apologetic about that, and I do not want to deny my identity. 
(interview, 22 September 2008) 


Members of the BMMA argue that as religion is intrinsic to the identities 
of the majority of Muslim women, it therefore must inform their vision 
and strategies as well as their articulation of a collective identity. They 
are also clear that religion cannot be treated as a private issue. By advocat- 
ing for a progressive understanding of Islam, they aim to work within a 
framework that is acceptable at the community level in a context in which 
religious identity has become increasingly important, while at the same 
time campaigning for women’s rights. 

The difference in approach to religion is also reflected in the respective 
positions of both networks on the question of Muslim personal laws. The 
MWRN does not have a collective position on the question of personal 
laws. In the past it has argued for a Gender Justice Law, which would 
replace the system of separate personal laws and would give women 
wider matrimonial rights. However, according to Hasina Khan, because 
of internal differences of opinion, the MWRN decided to change its 
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position in 2005 becanse some of its members felt ‘the Muslim com- 
munity’ was not ready for such a proposition because of their overall 
insecurity (Interview, 19 September 2008). AeN, however, continues to 
advocate for such a law. 

Sandhya Gokhale, a Mumbai-based activist affiliated with AeN and 
the MWRN, defends the notion of a Gender Justice Law, arguing that, 
although most women do not have access to the courts, the provision of 
constitutional equality would apply more pressure on communities to 
respect women’s rights. Similar to the position articulated by Sangari 
(1995), she argues that personal laws should not exist for any religious 
group, but at the same time she says that, if the system of personal laws 
remains, it must be reformed (Interview, 19 September 2008). Members ' 
of AeN are clear that the Gender Justice Law would not favour the laws 
of one religions group over another, but would increase the space for all 
women to demand their rights regardless of their religious (or any other) 
identity. However, this is AeN’s position as an organisation and not that 
of the MWRN, which continues to support reform within the framework 
of Muslim personal law.” 

Members of the BMMA are also aware of the complexity in seeking 
reforms within Muslim personal laws. Noorjehan Safianiaz referred to a 
study conducted by the WRAG in which they found that Muslim women 
were divided over the issue of personal laws, with some supporting a 
reform of personal laws and others preferring a UCC. For this reason, 
the WRAG takes a two-pronged approach similar to that proposed by 
Flavia Agnes and the AIDWA: drafting, with the help of scholars such as 
Asghar Ali Engineer, a reformed set of Muslim personal laws that is 
both respectful of women’s rights but operates within a religious frame- 
work and drawing up an optional Uniform Civil Code. Noorjehan argues 
that women should have the option to choose, depending on their own 
preferences and without abdicating their rights (Interview, 22 September 
2008). 


*® The details of what would constitute a Gender Justice Law are still being discussed. 
For example, advocates of such a law are as yet undecided about whether this would be a 
law women could choose to opt for or whether it would be mandatory. Sandhya Gokhale 
points out that the issue of whether a law is optional or mandatory is complicated when it 
comes to personal laws, as it is unclear who has the right to opt into or out of a law and at 
what time this option can be taken. She says they are corrently only discussing the content 
of the Gender Justice Law and canvassing for a public debate on the issue (email cores- 
pondence, 21 August 2009), 
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Hence, members of both networks work on both levels in their 
organisational capacities, advocating reforms in existing personal laws 
as well as arguing for a common set of family laws that would apply to 
women of all communities. The difference, however, is on emphasis. 
While the WRAG prefers a flexible approach, AeN focuses primarily on 
promoting a Gender Justice Law. At the same time, in terms of their 
grass-roots advocacy, both groups are similar in that they work to educate 
women about all of their existing options, including telling women about 
the Special Marriages Act, which is intended for those marrying across 
religious boundaries but is open to all women and which exempts women 
from the strictures of personal laws. The efforts of these groups may not 
have been successful in enacting any legal change as of yet, but their 
efforts have shifted the discourse on Muslim women’s rights past the 
limits reached by the women’s movement in the aftermath of the Shah 
Bano affair. 


VI 
Part of, or apart from, the women’s movement? 


The women’s movement has experienced serious shifts since the 1990s 
related to the question of religion and caste-based identities. Despite the 
move away from using Hindu symbolism and the growing awareness of 
differences in power between women since the 1990s, many argue that 
the mainstream women’s movement has continued to be coloured in its 
approach and agenda by an upper-caste Hindu perspective. Flavia Agnes, 
a prominent women’s rights lawyer and activist who is of a Christian 
background, is critical of the women’s movement’s claims to secularism 
and speaks of her own alienation from the women’s movement: 


Somewhere in the 1990s, many of us began to think that some are 
‘more equal than others’... I personally feel that equality is being 
articulated in the context of urban middle-class upper-caste Hindu 
women... The cultural plurality of women coming from different 
communities is not getting articulated. (Interview, 20 December 2008) 


Agnes speaks about her experience of being involuntarily labelled 
as ‘a minority activist’ despite the fact that she did not frame herself in 
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that way. She argues that the movement takes upper-caste Hinduism as 
the nomn and treats women from minority communities as representatives 
of their respective groups rather than as women’s rights activists in 
their own right. Many of the members of the MWRN and the BMMA 
echo this sense of alienation and disillusionment with the women’s move- 
ment. Although members of both networks trace the origins of their 
feminist consciousness to the wider women’s movement, the MWRN 
sees itself as continuing to be an important part of the movement while 
members of the BMMA argue for the need to organise separately. 

The MWRN is clear about its location within the women’s movement, 
having been associated from its inception with groups such as Forum 
against Oppression, which emerged in Mumbai during the early 1980s 
and continues to be one of the few remaining ‘autonomous’ women's 
organisations in the country (Gangoli 2007). In fact, the support and par- 
ticipation of non-Muslim women is seen to be a crucial aspect of the 
MWRN’s identity and reflects its ideological position. Hasina Khan ex- 
plains MWRN’s relationship with the women’s movement: 


Muslim women do need to make a space for themselves, but this does 
not mean that Muslim women make their own space and also carry 
out their struggle alone. If we say this, then we might become divided... 
Then we will not be able to call ourselves ‘a women’s movement.’ 
There will be a Muslim women’s movement, a Hindu women’s move- 
ment, a Christian women’s movement. (Interview, 26 September 2008) 


She argues that Muslim women will only be successful in their strug- 
gle if they have the support and participation of women of other reli- 
gious communities. For this reason, Hasina is careful not to label AeN a 
“Muslim women’s organisation’, although they work primarily with 
Muslim women. The distinction, however, is important in that it empha- 
sises their political position rather than religious identity, which she 
recognises as being shifting and multifaceted in nature. At the same time, 
she acknowledges the need for Muslim women to create a space in which 
they can articulate their particular problems, but she does not see this as 
an exclusive space. Rather, she is hopeful that solidarity of purpose can 
exist despite religious divisions. 
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Naila,?! another member of the MWRN who works with a women’s 
rights organisation in Delhi, points to the strategic importance of religious 
identity in gender-related advocacy. Although she agrees that being a 
Muslim is not a prerequisite for speaking about Muslim women’s rights, 
she argues that in some cases being identified as such can help in con- 
vincing people at the community level: 


We are also from that community [the Muslim community], and if a 
woman from that community raises her voice, then that makes the 
point even stronger, but that doesn’t mean that when there are discus- 
sions and debates, women of other communities cannot speak. They 
are also fully prepared to counteract these points, and that will lead to 
success. (Interview, 26 December 2008) 


Naila says that, as a Muslim herself, she is able to speak about the 
particular problems that Muslim \omen face with greater authority than 
her non-Muslim colleagues because of her own experiences as well as 
because of the way she was perceived by members of the community. 
This demonstrates the MWRN’s commitment to working across religious 
boundaries alongside an acknowledgement of the importance of religious 
identity in some circumstances. Such awareness is necessary, especially 
in the context of growing religious-based insecurity among Muslims over 
the last two decades. 

On the other hand, members of the BMMA are more forthright in 
arguing that the women’s movement and civil society in general have 
failed to address the needs of women from marginalised communities 
and to engage positively with religion. Zakia Jowher describes the 
BMMA’s position vis-a-vis the women’s movement: 


In our vision mission document it is very clear that we will always 
build our struggle along with other excluded people, which includes 
all of the dalits and adivasis, all other women, and the workers, labour- 
ers, all other excluded people....We are very clear that whosever’s 
fight it is, they are the ones who should lead. We don’t need a brahmin 
woman to come and lead us....If for 60 years we haven’t received 
justice, it is because the males have led, and within the women’s 


u Name changed to protect the anonymity of the respandent. 
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movement it’s always the women from the creamy layer [upper castes] 
who lead it. (Interview, 15 December 2008) á 


Members of the BMMA argue that there is a need to create a separate 
movement that is led and dominated by Muslim women. Their name 
itself, which is Hindi for ‘Indian Muslim Women’s Movement’, reflects 
their self-identification and their aspirations to create a movement that 
is distinct from the mainstream women’s movement. Ít is for this reason 
that, although the BMMA accepts membership from non-Muslim women 
and men, it has a rule that 70 per cent of the organisation must comprise 
Muslim women and that they should hold leadership positions. 

In Gangoli’s (2007: 211) study of feminism and the law in India, she 
points out that many women from minority communities do not approach 
women’s organisations for help because ‘most progressive and feminist 
women’s groups are controlled by and run by upper caste Hindu women’. 
Similarly, one of the leaders of the BMMA who preferred to remain 
anonymous reflected on her own experience working with local NGOs: 


Who are the people [leading these groups]? In the five years that 
I had been working [in civil society], I saw that it was the upper-class 
Hindus, upper-caste Hindus, those people who were associated with 
the elite class, so whose dream of social change are we trying to 
achieve? Then I left my job.... I decided that I will work in bastis 
[poor neighbourhoods] and in Muslim bastis in particular. (Interview, 
22 December 2008) 


It was this experience of alienation within the civil society sector 
that led her to start her own organisation, which has focused its attention 
on working with Muslim communities and to eventually join others in 
establishing the BMMA as an alternative space for Muslim women. 


VI 
Conclusion: Shifting the terms of the debate 


The appearance of Muslim women-led groups and networks reflects the 
changing nature of the women’s movement as well as a widening of the 
democratic space in general. These networks can be seen both as a sign 
of the women’s movement’s failure to represent women of marginalised 
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communities and to deal adequately with the question of religion, or 
conversely, as a result of the space created by the women’s movement 
during its campaigning and self-reflection over the past two decades. 
While the BMMA presents itself as a response to the women’s move- 
ment’s failures, the MWRN would argue that its presence is evidence of 
the increased space within the women’s movement. Both perspectives 
point to change in the discourse on women’s rights and a more nuanced 
approach to questions Teligion and women’s rights in general, 
and seek to bridge the divide between secular feminism and religion. 

The diverse ways in which Muslim women-led networks confront 
the question of religion reflects the peculiarities of the Indian political 
context in which the discourse of secularism has been subverted by the 
Hindu Right as a means of exerting power over the Muslim commu- 
nity. This has been coupled with a growing sense of insecurity among 
Muslims due to repeated incidents of religious-based violence, targeting 
of Muslim youth as part of India’s ‘War on Terror’ ,” as well as economic 
and political marginalisation, creating a situation in which any real or 
perceived critique of religion can be viewed as an attack on ‘the com- 
munity’. This shrinks the space for feminist critique and dialogue con- 
siderably. In order to overcome the impasse, both networks employ a 
kind of ‘strategic essentialism’ (Spivak 1989, 1990, 1993) and use the 
unifying category of Muslim women as a means of exerting rights. This 
tactical use of Muslim women wrests the category out of the hands of the 
Hindu Right and the male-dominated ulema in order to assert a feminist 
political stance that recognises the importance of religious identity with- 
out sacrificing women’s rights. 

The fact that these networks are largely comprise NGOs should also 
not be overlooked. The increasing domination of the women’s movement 
by NGOs has generally been viewed negatively as a sign of the move- 
ment’s co-optation and de-politicisation (see Menon 2004). While the 
role of external funding is often viewed with suspicion by members of 


2 For example, at the time fieldwork was being conducted, on 18 September 2008, 
two men were killed in a ‘police encounter’ m the Muslim neighbourhood of Jamia Nagar 
in New Delhi on suspicion of being terrorists. However, no evidence was found to support 
these claims and the circumstances of the shooting remain unclear. This incident raised an 
outcry amongst human rights defenders besides contributing to a growing sense of injustice 
amongst members of the Muslim community. 
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the women’s movement as well as by progressives in general, this funding 
may also serve to enable those sections of society who would not other- 
wise have the resources to organise independently. At the same time, 
both the MWRN and the BMMA are explicit in stating that they set their 
own agendas through a dialogic process between their members rather 
than being driven by the priorities of external donors. 

These networks may not have yet achieved wide-ranging concrete 
changes, but they have contributed to a widening of the democratic space 
by participating in public debates and engaging with religious and 
state institutions. Although the numbers of women and men involved in 
these networks may be few, their activities are arguably having ripple 
effects in society. For example, many of the people with whom I spoke 
pointed to an increase in Muslim women approaching the courts in recent 
years, which made national headlines in the past but has now become a 
relatively common occurrence, especially in urban areas. Although most 
of these women may have had no knowledge of groups such as the 
MWRN and the BMMA, their willingness to claim their rights is indi- 
cative of a general change in public attitudes to which women’s rights 
activists—both within and outside of the women’s movement—have 
arguably contributed. Such social and cultural shifts may not be éasily 
quantified, but their significance is palpable. 

The appearance of Muslim women-led NGOs and networks highlights 
the wider shifts occurring within the women’s movement since the 1990s. 
The organising of women from marginalised communities including 
Muslim and dalit women bas been an area of dynamism within and outside 
the women’s movement, which has otherwise experienced relative stagna- 
tion and institutionalisation since the 1990s. These groups question the 
binary opposition between religion and gender and move the discussion 
forward by highlighting the complexity and multiplicity of identities. 
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Trade union movement in 
a princely state: Tradition, 
industrialisation and social change 


Pravin J. Patel 


This article focuses on the emergence of the trade union movement upon the introduction 
of a capitalist industrial economy in the social and political milieu of a princely state, 
viz. Baroda. The article argues that the new class of industrial workers which emerged in 
the princely state did not passtvely accept their terms of work but actively mobilised to 
change their work conditions, form trade unions and select leaders while also megotiat- 
mg with their traditional values of status, hierarchy, personal loyalty and community 
camaraderie. In this, the Baroda cloth mill labourers were influenced by the struggle and 
consequent gains of the industrial workers of the nearby cities of British India, ike Bombay 
and Ahmedabad, which created a sense of relative deprivation among them. The article 
examines the organisational role played by trade union leaders from British India in 
JSomenting similar struggles in princely Baroda. It describes the similarities between the 
trade union culture of British India and the Baroda movement and argwes that the latter 
reflected the future image of industrial relations in a princely state, as was manifested in 
the gradual evolution of a legal framework governing the conditions af work and bargammg 
with the state. 


Keywords: Trade umons, cloth mill, workers, caste, princely state, Baroda 


I 
Introduction 


The interface of the trade union movement with society, economy and 
polity in India has received considerable scholarly attention (see Bogaert 
1970; Crouch 1966; Jawaid 1982; Johari 1967; Karnik 1978; Malik 1989; 
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Mathur 1964; Murphy 1981; Ramaswamy 1977; Sharma 1971; Sheth 
1993, 1996). There is also a rich historical literature which explores the 
growth and development of the Indian labour movement (Chakrabarty 
1989; Chandavarkar 1994, 1998; Joshi 2003; Karnik 1978; Mathur 1964; 
Nair 1998; Sharma 1971). However, there is far less information about 
how the trade union movement fared in the socio-political milieu of the 
princely states of India, which existed in large numbers before Independ- 
ence (Rajimwale, Jha and Poulose 2003: 16; Nair 1998: 26).! In order to 
address this lacuna, this article draws on fieldwork and archival material 
to examine the origin and spread of the trade union movement in Baroda 
state which was ruled by the Gaekwads (or Gaekwars).’ It situates this 
labour history within the wider context of social and political changes 
resulting from the introduction of a capitalist industrial economy into 
the pre-modern social and political milieu of princely Baroda. Princely 
states such as Baroda offer an intriguing site for the study of labour rela- 
tions since their comparatively illiberal power and authority structures, 
based on a royalist culture of traditional hierarchy and personal loyalty, 
seem to be at odds with modern notions of freedom, equality, individual- 
ism, competition and participative democracy.’ This article, therefore, 
focuses on the following issues: How did workers, recruited from diverse 
backgrounds and carrying the baggage of traditional culture, respond to 
the new challenges posed by the modern work environment in Baroda? 
How did a princely state, committed to a monarchic and authoritarian 
political culture, respond to the workers’ movement? How did the tra- 
jectory and character of the movement in Baroda state differ from those 
of other labour movements in British India? 


ll 
The context 


The history of Baroda state can be traced to the early 18th century when 
a group of Maratha raiders, the Gaekwads, captured the territory of the 


! Janaki Nair’s historical monograph (1998) on the labouring classes in the princely 
state of Mysore is a notable exception. 

2? Most of the fieldwork was conducted between 1982 and 1983. 

3 However, it should be noted that, cut of more than five hundred such states of British 
India, a few—-Baroda and Mysore being prominent among them—adopted significant 
social, economic and political reforms. Not surprisingly, Baroda and Mysore were regarded 
as ‘model states’ by the British (Bhagavan 2003: 5—6). 
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India Company consolidated its power in India, the Gaekwads Ox 
a treaty in 1802 with the British (Elliot 1934; Gaekwad 1989: ; 
According to this settlement, the British recognised Gaekwad’s Baroda 
as a ‘princely state’ with intemal political sovereignty in return for accept- 
ing British ‘paramountcy’, a form of suzerainty. The state continued to 
be the kingdom of the Gaekwads till 1949 when it merged with Bombay 
state in the Union of India, and Baroda city—also known as Vadodara— 
remained its capital. Baroda state was endowed with extensive but dis- 
jointed territory spread across the Gujarat region. It was divided into 
five administrative units known as prant (districts or divisions): Baroda, 
Mahesana, Navsari, Amreli and Okhamandal. It was one of the five largest 
princely states of British India (Bhagavan 2003: 18; Pathak and Choksi 
1939: 395). With the accession to the throne of Maharaja Sayajirao II 
in 1875 commenced a period of greater socio-political significance for 
Baroda state. During his rule from 1875 to 1939, Sayajirao tried to mod- 
ernise the state by pioneering several progressive legal measures such as 
banning child marriage, permitting widow remarriage and prohibiting 
untouchability, as well as instituting compulsory and free primary educa- 
tion, a public library system, and gradual industrialisation (Bhagavan 
2003: 50-56; Buch 1988; Rice 1931). The first impetus to industrialisa- 
tion was the linking of Baroda city to British India through the Bombay, 
Baroda & Central India Railway in 1861 (Desai 1921: 194). By this 
time, the British had already introduced machine technology in India 
and the development of rail infrastructure was crucial for the movement 
of raw materials and manufactured products (Myers and Kannappan 
1970). In Gujarat, the first textile mill was set up in Bharuch in 1855, 
followed by another in Ahmedabad in 1861 (Kamath and Kher 1993: 
22—26)—two cities of British India which were close to Baroda. Sayajirao 
promoted industrialisation in Baroda state by pioneering the establish- 
ment of a sugar mill in Gandevi town (Navsari district) in 1884 and a 
textile mill in Baroda city in 1885. The Maharaja sold his sugar mill in 
1904 and the textile mill in 1905 to private entrepreneurs. In 1905, the 
state established a Department of Commerce and Industry to boost indus- 
trial growth in its territory. By 1907, there were three privately-owned 
cotton mills in the state, two in Baroda city and one in Sidhpur town 
(Desai and Clarke 1923: 406-10). 
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The Maharaja established the Bank of Baroda in 1908 (Bhagavan 
2003: 54; Kantawala 1933: 309). He also expanded the state’s railway 
network of broad, metre and narrow gauge, which later came to be known 
as the Gaekwad Baroda State Railway as the state took over its manage- 
ment from the British from 192] onwards (Ranadive 1933: 320-25). 
The Maharaja’s interest in promoting modem economic activities also 
took the form of supporting entrepreneurs to establish factories in the 
state by providing loans and tax incentives (Bhagavan 2003: 55). The 
success of these measures in fostering industrial growth in Baroda 
state in the first three decades of the 20th century is indicated by the 
figures in Appendix I and IL These figures show that, throughout this 
peziod, the most prominent industry in the state was cotton textile manu- 
facture and the majority of the non-agricultural work-force of the state 
was employed in textile mills (Pathak 1939: 125). The same trend con- 
tinued until the merger of the state with the Union of India in 1949. 
Baroda, Petlad, Kalol, Kadi, Sidhpur, Billtmora and Navsari emerged as 
important urban-industrial centres of the state. However, most of the 
factories outside Baroda city consisted of small units, many of them sea- 
sonal, like the ginning and pressing units that processed raw cotton. Fur- 
thermore, they were geographically dispersed and disconnected due to 
the state’s discontinuous boundary. Most of the large industrial units of 
the state were textile mills which were mainly concentrated in Baroda 
city. Thus the mobilisation of the working class movement of the state 
occurred around the textile industry of Baroda city. 

Originally, the population of Baroda city was engaged in a wide range 
of trades and in administrative and military service. The latter employed 
a sizable number of Marathi-speakmg people who had emigrated from 
the south-west in the wake of the Maratha Gaekwads. The majority of 
the population of the city, however, consisted of local Gujarati-speaking 
people who were involved mainly in trade, commerce and, later, industry. 
Hindus were numerically in the majority in the city, but there were also 
Muslim, Christian and Parsi residents. This cosmopolitan city was sur- 
rounded by a hinterland predominantly populated by Gujarati-speaking 
Hindus who depended on agriculture and related activities. 

The dominance of trade and services in the economic life of the city 
was reduced in the early 20th century as industrial manufacture expanded. 
In 1911, there were seventeen industrial establishments in the city. In 
1939, the city had nearly forty out of about 200 industrial units in the 
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entire state. The major manufacturing units in the city in the 1930s 
included five textile mills, a pharmaceuticals factory, a brick and tiles 
factory, a furniture unit, an oil mill, a glass factory, several soda water 
factories, coach factories, printing presses, tanneries and flour mills 
(Pathak and Choksi 1939: 125-40; Shah 1942). The economic trans- 
formation was paralleled by political mobilisation. In 1917, Praja Mandal, 
the first political organisation representing the people of Baroda state, 
though mainly comprising Gujaratis, was formed with its headquarters 
in the city (Bhagavan 2003: 162). The Mandal owed its allegiance to the 
Indian National Congress and its activities were mainly guided by the 
Congress leaders of British India.‘ 


IH 


1920-1930: Earty protests, the first 
trade union and labour legislation 


With increasing industrialisation, the number of industrial workers grew 
rapidly in Baroda by the 1920s, mainly concentrated im the textile mills. 
Most of them, like their counterparts elsewhere in the country, came 
from economically and socially backward communities.’ Being illiterate 
and landless migrants, most had few chances of alternative employment. 
As in other princely states of India (Nair 1998; Rajimwale, Jha and 
Poulose 2003: 15-19), in Baroda too, there was no legal protection for 
workers who were, therefore, subjected to unchecked exploitation and 
appalling conditions.° 

The de facto employer of a worker was the mukadam (jobber or con- 
tractor) who hired and supervised a group of workers in the mill.’ He 


* However, until the late 1930s, Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress judiciously avoided 
any direct political confrontation with the princely state (Bhagavan 2003: 132). 

> Several scholars have noted this phenomenon. See Chakrabarty (1989), Chandavarkar 
(1994, 1998), Das Gupta (1981), Joshi (1981, 2003) and Nair (1998). 

* Even in British India, only in the 19208 was serious thought grven to the mtroduc- 
tion of labour laws that provided some protection to industnal workers (Bose 1981) 

? The importance of a mukadam’s role as a labour recruiter and supervisor on the 
shop-floor and ın the textile industry in other parts of the country has been also noted by 
Chandavarkar (1994, 1998), Joshi (2003), Murphy (1981) and Newman (1981) among 
others. Chakrabarty (1989) and Das Gupta (1981: 1791-92) have discussed the role of 
_sardars in jute mills of Bengal 
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usually recruited workers to his team from his caste and neighbourhood, 
drawing mostly from among his relatives and acquaintances. In exchange 
for providing employment, he would charge a commission on their total 
earnings. Many mukadams advanced money to needy workers, ensur- 
ing repayment by withholding wages. Some of them were also notorious 
musclemen, popularly known as dadas or pahelwans. Workers were 
scared of their social clout as well as physical power and an ordinary 
worker would not dare to challenge a mukadam’s authority.’ In every 
textile mill, blocks of looms were allocated to the mukadams. Each block 
or chokadi (quadruplet) consisted of four looms. Each chokadi was known 
by its mukadam’s name, as for example, Kasambhai Pahelwan’s chokadi, 
Jabbarbhai Pahelwan’s chokadi, Gaffarbhai Pahelwan’s chokadi or Tukdi 
Dada’s chokadi.? Similarly, workers were known by the name of their 
mukadam to whom they belonged, indicating personal rather than con- 
tractual relations between the two. With such a patron-client relationship, 
if a mukadam had to leave a mill for some reason, his workers also had 
to quit along with him and a new mukadam replaced the entire team. The 
mill-owners, concerned with production and more importantly, with pro- 
fit, did not like to displease the mukadams, who ensured peace as well as 
production at the workplace. Occasional bakshish (tips) or personal loans 
were given to keep the mukadams happy. 


The power of the mill-owner and the mukadam combined to make ° 


workers avoid, as far as possible, any confrontation at the workplace, 
despite the severe provocation to which they were subjected.’° Verbal 
abuse and manhandling of the workers by mukadams and the management 
were common and accepted as an inseparable part of getting the job 
done. In the absence of fixed hours of work, a worker laboured for about 
twelve to fourteen hours, from dawn to dusk. The workplace was usually 
poorly lit and ill-ventilated, without adequate provision for drinking water 
or other facilities. Their poor wages and poverty forced many workers to 
bring their families along to earn additional money. Women and children 
were paid much less than adult males for almost the same amount of 
work. There was no legal compensation for accidents in the workplace 
or work-induced chronic diseases." 


? Interview, Chandrakant Azad, May 1982. 
’ Interview, Chandrakant Azad, May 1982. 
© Interview, Vasant Mahendale, December 1983. 
N Interview, Chandrakant Azad, May 1982. 
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Workers’ key grievances related to the payment of wages. Usually, 
wages were determined according to the weight of the cloth that workers 
produced and not its length or quality. However, the weight of the cloth 
varied according to the quality being manufactured, with coarse cloth 
(called doti or khadi) being heavier than finer cloth (such as dhoti, saree, 
basta and bafta). It was more profitable for a mill-owner to produce 
finer cloth since it fetched higher prices at lower labour cost. The workers, 
on the other hand, preferred to produce coarse cloth which was heavier 
in weight and therefore more remunerative. The mill-owners often tricked 
the workers by repeatedly changing the quality specifications of the cloth 
being woven. The workers, confused by the frequent changes in the cloth 
quality, could not estimate accurately the wages due to them.’ There 
were arbitrary wage cuts on one pretext or another. Workers had to pay a 
penalty for any defect in the woven cloth even though it could have been 
caused by technical flaws in the loom, poor quality of yarn supplied or 
incorrect humidity levels. Even if the fault lay with the management or 
with factors outside the workers’ control, the latter were penalised with 
wage deductions. In some cases, defective cloth was given to the worker 
in lieu of wages, forcing the worker to hawk it either in the streets of the 
city on holidays or to cloth-dealers. This practice was so common that 
on pay-days, dealers would be found waiting at the mill-gates to bar- 
gain with the workers for the rejected cloth, striking deals with those 
who were too desperately in need of money to hold out against distress 
sales. Additionally, the mill-owners imposed fines upon workers for com- 
ing late or other indiscipline. Astoundingly, there was a cess which many 
mills imposed upon all workers without their being at fault; it was known 
as sarkari dand (government fine). The money thus collected was used 
by the mill-owner for dharmada (charity) such as sadavrat (free food to 
beggars and destitute) and religious activities such as Satyanarayan katha 
(recitation of the story of God Satyanarayan).'? Such deductions made 
workers’ actual wages insufficient even for subsistence. Their economic 
needs and social obligations invariably led them to borrow money at 
exorbitant interest rates. Therefore, most of them could never break the 
vicious circle of low wages, indebtedness and poverty.“ Nor could they 


12 Interview, Fatehsingh Rana, June 1982. 
1 Interview, Chandrakant Azad, May 1982. 
14 Interview, Dahyabhai Patel, November 1983. 
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exercise any political power in the city since, in the feudal period, only 
those who paid house tax could vote in the municipal elections. Thus 
collective assertion seemed impossible. 


Early protests 


Most early protests against conditions of work were one-off events that 
took the form of stopping work. The lack of drinking water, excessive 
heat in the mill, the assault on a worker by the manager—these were 
some of the issues that brought work to a halt. Interpersonal rivalry be- 
tween the mukadams also resulted in violence and work-stoppages. Most 
such disruptions were known by the general public as Aullads (riots), 
and the shopkeepers in the mill’s neighbourhood would close their shutters 
on such occasions. Such disturbances were regarded as akin to temper 
tantrums and dismissed as sporadic and ephemeral displays of discon- 
tent. Only in rare cases, to protest against a common economic grievance, 
would workers stage a collective walk-out from the mill. If a mukadam 
felt that a wage-cut was unreasonable, he would lead such collective 
action by quitting the workplace along with his workers. These walk- 
outs were usually spur-of-the-moment and lasted only for a few hours. 
During such a skirmish, the employer’s factotum could win the workers 
over by offering an additional four or eight annas (a quarter or half rupee) 
per worker. Usually, after such a compromise the mukadam and his work- 
ers resumed their work by proclaiming jai jayakar for the sheth (raising 
slogans hailing the mill-owner). Occasionally, sweets were also distri- 
buted by the mill-owner to express his happiness over the amicable settle- 
ment. The idiom of protest and reconciliation was thus paternalistic 
and communitarian. 

The absence of organised protest could be attributed to the incipient 
character of industrialisation and working class formation in Baroda state. 
Baroda’s feudal polity, where power and authority vested in the monarch, 
did not encourage challenge and protest, especially from poor workers. 
Local initiatives for organising workers were thus noticeably absent. The 
Maharaja’s progressive and nationalist image further strengthened the 
attitude of deference he commanded (Bhagavan 2003: 75—76). Besides, 


D Interview, Chandrakant Azad, May 1982. 
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the Maharaja himself owned a number of establishments and was eager 
to industrialise the state by facilitating entrepreneurial activities. The 
state honoured prominent entrepreneurs by conferring titles like Rajya 
Mitra (Friend of the State), Rajya Ratna (Gem of the State) or Rajya 
Bhushan (Pride of the State) (Pathak and Choksi 1939: 447-48). It is 
therefore not surprising that, though it was a progressive state on issues 
of caste and gender, there was no labour legislation in Baroda tll the 
1930s. None of the labour laws of British India, such as the amended 
Factory Act 1922, the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923, Trade Union 
Act 1926, Trade Disputes Act 1928 and Maternity Benefit Act 1929, 
were applicable to Baroda state in the early period. If poor implemeatation 
meant that these laws proved inadequate for protecting workers in British 
India, the condition of employees in the princely state who lacked even 
a modicum of legal protection can be imagined.’® And, as the previous 
section showed, paternalistic relations were no substitute either for 
workers’ legal nghts. 

By 1917-18, about the end of the First World War, there was a Crisis 
in labour relations all across India (Chandavarkar 1998: 100-42). While 
the war had created an opportunity for the industrialists to reap profits, 
especially in the textile industry, it had also adversely affected the working 
classes due to the steep rise in prices (Karnik 1978: 28). This led some 

j ists to attempt to organise industrial workers in Britisb-ruled 
Ahmedabad. In 1917, Anasuyaben Sarabhai led a struggle of warpers, a 
section of textile workers, demanding higher wages (Desai 1957: 20-24). 
The next year, under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, workers in 
Ahmedabad successfully demanded ‘Dearness Allowance’ to compen- 
sate them against rising prices (Myers and Kannappan 1970: 137-38). 
Similar developments were occurring in other parts of the country. In 
1918, B.P. Wadia founded the Madras Labour Union, considered to be 
the first systematic attempt to organise the workers in India with regular 
membership fees. In the same year, seven unions were formed in other 
parts of India and the following year saw the emergence of ten more 
unions (Karnik 1978: 24—27). The year 1920 witnessed a critical devel- 
opment in the Indian labour movement, that is, the establishment of the 
Majur Mahajan (hereafter Mahajan) or Textile Labour Association (TLA) 


16 Ror mstance, the law restricting the hours of work was rampently violated in British 
India (Nair 1998: 19-4). 
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in Ahmedabad.” Another noteworthy event of 1920 was the formation 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress (AITUC) as the first national fed- 
eration of Indian trade unions under communist leadership (Karnik 1978: 
23—38). 

Having experienced similar increased economic hardship in the 
post-war period, the Baroda workers keenly followed the struggles and 
consequent gains of industrial workers in nearby British Indian cities 
like Bombay and Ahmedabad. The industrial workers of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad were thus a ‘reference group’ for the Baroda workers.'* The 
material gains won by the former through their persistent agitations pro- 
duced a feeling of relative deprivation among the latter. As a result, their 
perception of their material interests started to change, in the process 
gradually transforming their values. They became more utilitarian, gradu- 
ally jettisoning the traditional deferential stance. This process was further 
accelerated when Mahajan leaders from Ahmedabad came and started to 
organise the Baroda workers in 1927—28.!% 


Formation of the first union 


Gulzarilal Nanda and Khandubhai Desai, the leaders of the Ahmedabad 
Mahajan, came to Baroda city in 1928. Their first attempts to address 
workers near the mill-gates and persuade them to form a union did 
not succeed. In one instance, the hostile mill-owner had them assaulted 


'7 See Kamath and Kher (1993: 198) for an account of Mahatma Gandhi’s creative use 
of the term ‘mahajan’, traditionally used to refer to associations of Gujarat business castes, 
to form workers’ associations conceived of as interest groups within a democratic frame- 
work The ideological foundation of the Mayur Mahajan was Gandhi’s philosophy of in- 
dustrial relahons emphasising dignity of labour, industrial peace, non-violence, use of 
arbitration in mdustrial disputes and trusteeship Besides undertaking routine trade union 
activities, the Majur Mahajan also devoted itself to the overall welfare of workers as well 
as larger society. Also see Yagnik and Sheth (2005: 26—30). 

18 A ‘reference group’ shapes the attitudes of those individuals who use it as a reference 
point for evaluating thear own situahon (Hyman 1942). Also see Merton and Kitt (1950). 
; 19 To be sure, they were motivated to do so by their own reasons Although the Mahajan 

was based m Ahmedabad, by the 1920s, its leaders were often confronted by the problem of 
workers from Baroda and Indore who were hired by the Ahmedabad muill-owners to break 
strikes in their mills. Since wages and work conditions in Baroda and Indore were worse 
than those in Ahmedabad, workers from these two citles were always keen to find jobs in 
the Ahmedabad mulls. It was to get around this predicament that the Ahmedabad Mahajan 
leaders thought of organising unions in Baroda and Indore (Vasavda 1968. 51-59). 
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by the management’s hoodlums. Undeterred, they continued their ef- 
forts, but soon realised that a full-time organiser was needed in the 
city (Vasavada 1968: 57). Akbarkhan Pathan, a full-time member of 
Ahmedabad Mahajan, was thus posted to Baroda in 1929, backed by 
frequent visits from Nanda and Desai. Pathan had been a mill-worker in 
Ahmedabad whose organising abilities and intimate understanding of 
workers’ problems had brought him to the Mahajan. Being a Muslim, he 
could easily mix with Muslim workers who existed in large numbers, 
particularly in the textile industry, as some of the mukadams-cum- 
musclemen were also Muslim. Moreover, being a native of Baroda, his 
presence could not be objected to by the state authorities. 

Even then, it was not an easy task. Both mill-owners and mukadams 
resented the very idea of a trade union, regarding it as a challenge to 
their authority. These feelings were aptly expressed by a Marwari mill- 
owner of Vadodara: ‘Mero mill, mero peso, usmen “union” keso?’ (This 
is my mill, invested with my own money; so what does a union have to 
do with it?).” Indeed, the mill-owners dissuaded their workers from join- 
ing the union by keeping tabs on them and harassing those who became 
members. Many workers were therefore reluctant to associate with union 
activities. Nevertheless, Akbarkhan set up an office in the Panigate area 
of the city where a large number of workers lived. Two mills were situated 
in that area: (i) Baroda Spinning and Weaving Mill (also known as Juni 
(old) mill or Ajabadi Mill, later known as P.G. Textile Mill) and (ii) New 
Baroda Mill (later known as Yamuna Mill). Most of their workers were 
recruited from local castes traditionally associated with spinning and 
weaving such as Tai, Rana (Gola) and Harijan (Vanakar). 

The Tais were Muslims; the latter two were Hindus.”! These religious 
and caste divisions among textile workers hindered as well as facili- 
tated the work of unifying them.” Akbarkhan could mix with the Muslim 
workers, but did not have easy access to the Hindu workers. To support 
Akbarkhan and also to make inroads among the Hindu workers, 
Chimanlal Shah, an energetic and youthful Hindu labour leader of the 
Ahmedabad Mahajan, was therefore deployed in Baroda. A graduate of 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth, the university established by Mahatma Gandhi, 


= Interview, Chandrakant Azad, May 1982. 
2! Interview, Chandrakant Azad, May 1982. 
n Murphy also observed a similar phenomenon in his study of south India (1981: 237). 
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Chimanlal would visit the Hindu workers’ mohallas (neighbourhoods) 
and entertain them by singing bhajans (religious songs) and narrating 
kathas (religious stories) in the evenings. He also conducted adult hter- 
acy classes, and preached against the evils of gambling and drinking 
liquor.” By thus dividing their energies and focusing only on workers 
who were their co-religionists, Akbarkhan and Chimanlal succeeded in 
establishing a union of textile workers in Baroda city in 1930 (Shukla 
. n.d.: 28, Vasavada 1968: 57), despite the absence of a law permitting the 
formation of trade unions. 

As more workers joined the Mahajan, agitated mill-owners began to 
harass Mahajan representatives by frequently asking for their production 
reports and finding fault with their performance. One such incident in 
1931 led the workers of New Baroda Mill to declare a strike—the first 
major organised strike in Baroda city. It lasted one and a half months 
and ended with the mill-owners accepting that workers could join the 
Mahajan and promising that its representatives would not be harassed.” 

The rising militancy of the nationalist movement also had a consider- 
able impact on socio-political life in Baroda state. During 1927-28 the 
nationalist movement gathered momentum in India. In 1929, the confer- 
ence of the Indian National Congress, held in Lahore, passed a resolution 
for complete independence. In 1930, Mahatma Gandhi led the Dandi 
March. Simultaneously, working class militancy also grew (Dutt 1947: 
314-51). The Mahajan leaders’ efforts were reinforced by these develop- 
ments. However, Baroda state did not recognise trade unions as legal 
entities. The workers’ agitations were mostly considered a law and order 
problem and dealt with accordingly. However, the noteworthy fact is 
that the state was compelled by the rising protests of the workers to pass 
the Factories Act in 1930. 


IV 
1931-38: Communist entry, working class 
militancy and incremental untonisation 


By the 1930s, the communists had successfully organised workers in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur and other parts of British India and slowly 


D Interview, Dahyabhai Patel, November 1983. 
H Interview, Dahyabha Patel, November 1983. 
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began to extend their influence in Gujarat. The initiator of the communist 
influence in Baroda city was Kesaribhai Patel, who was inspired by the 
communist leaders of Mumbai, in particular by the ideas of M.N. Roy, 
the founder of the Communist Party of India, and was therefore, popu- 
larly known as ‘K. Roy’. He began organising the transport workers and 
the sweepers of Baroda municipality in the early 1930s. He was sup- 
ported by B.P. Pangarkar, also influenced by the communist ideology.” 

Pangarkar began organising textile workers under the banner of the Lal 
Vovata (Red Flag) Union (Anadkat 1967: 138). However, the commun- 
ists’ real presence was felt in Baroda city in 1931 when the workers of 
Baroda Spinning and Weaving Mill (Juni or old Baroda Mill) went on 
strike to protest against long hours of work and other grievances related 
to wages. Since the mill-owner refused to yield, the strike was prolonged.™ 
The strike continued for more than three months, compelling Pangarkar 
to declare a fast unto death. That dramatic action created a stir in the 
city. In sympathy, the workers of New Baroda Mill also launched a strike. 
These developments created a strong public opinion in favour of the 
workers. Consequently, the state government was forced to intervene to 
end the protracted strike (Baroda State 1933: 158). As a result of this 
strike, the work-day was reduced to ten hours and the wage rate was to 
be based on the length of the cloth woven instead of its weight. Encour- 
aged by this victory, Pangarkar soon led a strike of the sweepers of Baroda 
city to agitate against their grievances. That strike also continued for 
quite some time, compelling the municipal officers to take brooms in 
their hands to clean the streets of the city. Exasperated by Pangarkar’s 
‘agitations, Baroda state charged him with vagary and ordered him to 
leave the state, but he challenged that order successfully in a court of 
law.” By this time (the mid-1930s) the effects of the world economic 


5 Interview, Chandrakant Azad, May 1982. 

2 To break that strike the mill-owner hired workers from Bombay and tried to ran the 
mill. Pangarkar began organising meetings of those Bombay workers. Being a Marathi- 
speaking person himself, he addressed them in Marathi and pleaded with them not to 
betray the canse of the working class, reminding them of the radicalism of the Bombay 
workers. His powerful speeches mflnenced many Bombay workers, who refused to enter 
the mill Finally, the Communist leaders persuaded them to retum to Bombay and the 
local workers gave them train fare as well as a warm send-off. (Interview, Chandrakant 
Azad, May 1982). 

7 Interview, Chandrakant Azad, May 1982. 
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recession were being felt in India. Mill-owners resorted to retrenchment 
and wage cuts all over the country. In Baroda too, a 20 per cent cut was 
imposed in textile workers’ wages in 1936. The enraged workers declared 
a strike which lasted for about three months and ended with the cut being 
reduced to 12.5 per cent (Palekar 1941). 

By the mid-1930s, the state felt the need to take some legislative meas- 
ures to avoid sporadic agitations and to institutionalise peaceful industrial 
relations. To this end, the Trade Union Act was passed in 1938, permitting 
official registration of trade unions in the state (Baroda State 1939: 202; 
Shah 1942: 147). Thus Baroda state granted the legal right to form unions 
twelve years after British India’s Trade Union Act 1926.” The first union 
registered under this Act in Baroda city was that of the textile workers of 
the Baroda Mahajan. It is notable that, although the Communists were 
also attempting to organise workers, they could not form a viable union. 
The state and the mill-owners, too, were more accepting of the Mahajan 
than the communists (Rana 1950: 4), despite their overall dislike for 
‘unionism’. Since Mahajan leaders espoused Mahatma Gandhi’s ideology 
of industrial harmony, class amity and willingness to accept arbitration 
in industrial disputes, mill-owners tolerated them as a lesser evil in com- 
parison with the communists who believed in class conflict and struggle. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s association with the Mahajan meant that its advisors 
and patrons included many leading citizens of Baroda state and members 
of the Praja Mandal such as Manilal Desai, Rasulkhan Pathan, Babasaheb 
Pradhan and Chhotalal Sutaria. Thus, the shift from feudal and patern- 
alistic industrial relations to rights-based worker-employer relations in 
Baroda was gradual and incremental. 

It should also be noted that, in this period, the authority of princely rule 
was being challenged on other fronts too. In 1938, the year that Baroda 
state passed the Trade Union Act legalising the formation of trade unions, 
the Indian National Congress in its Haripura conference renounced its 
earlier non-confrontationist policy and passed a resolution supporting 
agitations in the princely states. In Baroda state, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
himself became the president of the Praja Mandal and decided to lannch 
an agitation on the issue of revenue collection (Bhagavan 2003: 162). 


* Interestingly, Mysore state, which was also a progressive princely state, passed the 
‘Trade Union Act in 1942, that is, sixteen years after that nght was granted to the workers 
of British India (Nair 1998: 16). 
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As cooperation between the Praja Mandal and the Mahajan increased, 
the trade union grew in strength and legitimacy. 


Vv 
1939-49: Trade union rivalry 
and the spread of unionism 
| 


During 1939—40, the Mahajan had formed unions of textile workers in 
Baroda city, Petlad, Kalol and Kadi, the four urban-industrial centres in 
the’state (Baroda State 1940: 134). These were the only registered and, 
therefore, officially recognised textile workers’ unions in Baroda state at 
that time. The Communists, however, soon began to consolidate their 
position (Anadkat 1967: 138-39). The situation of workers in Baroda 
state provided them with fertile ground. Inflation induced by the Second 
World War, coupled with the 12.5 per cent wage cut imposed on the 
workers in 1936, had squeezed workers’ subsistence. While workers in 
Ahmedabad and Bombay had secured benefits such as increased Dearness 
Allowance (DA) and bonus (a cash payment linked to the firm’s profits), 
the Baroda workers did not get either. This anomalous situation created 
a feeling of relative deprivation among them. The Baroda Mahajan leaders 
therefore demanded that wages be restored to their former level and that 
workers be given DA. The mill-owners’ failure to respond led Mahajan 
leaders to declare a strike in 1940. Initially, the workers of only one mill 
struck work. However, after twenty-six days of the strike, the communists 
started mobilising the workers of other mills by organising meetings, 
processions and picketing factory premises. Consequently, the workers 
of all the mills joined the strike which continued for one and a half months, 
ending when the dispute was referred to an independent arbitrator, a 
retired High Court judge (Baroda State 1940: 135).” Faced with in- 
creasingly aggressive workers’ demands, in 1940 the Baroda govern- 
ment adopted the Bombay Payment of Wages Act 1936. The Factories 
Act 1930 was also revised and was brought in line with the Indian 
Factories Act 1934 (ibid.: 134). During the same period, the state enacted 
three more labour laws: the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Maternity 
Benefit Act and the Trade Disputes Act (Shah 1942: 147). 


* Incidentally, that was the first instance of arbitration in an industrial dispute in 
Baroda state. 
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Despite these legislations, the issues of withdrawing the 12.5 per cent 
cut and payment of DA remained undecided. After six months, sensing 
workers’ unrest, the arbitrator gave an interim order asking mill-owners 
to start fair price grain shops but these failed to check the rising cost of 
living. A year after the strike, the decisions about the removal of the cut 
and payment of DA remained pending. Workers were disillusioned by 
the arbitration and became critical of the Mahajan for accepting it. The 
Communists, who had opposed arbitration, began to woo discontented 
workers and succeeded in forming a rival union named the Mill Kamdar 
Mandal in 1941. The increasing radical influence of the communists 
among workers compelled the employers to declare an immediate monthly 
payment of one rupee and eight annas (i.¢., ons and a half rupee) to each 
worker as DA, but the 12.5 per cent cut continued. The growing popu- 
larity of the communists among workers and the consequent weaken- 
ing of the Mahajan led the latter to initiate a strong anti-communist 
campaign which was supported by the mill-owners. Consequently, the 
state refused to register the Mill Kamdar Mandal of the communists on 
the pretext that it did not believe in industrial peace (Anadkat 1967: 140). 
At the same time, as prices continued to spiral upwards, the gains from 
the DA grant were nullified. When the Mahajan’s policy of negotiating 
with the mill-owners for the grant of additional DA and other benefits 
such as bonus and the removal of 12.5 per cent cut did not succeed, the 
communists resumed agitation for these demands. Following this, the 
mill-owners arrived at a negotiated settlement with the Mahajan, 
removing the 12.5 per cent cut and granting bonus. Since the communist 
union was not legally recognised, the accord was made with the Mahajan, 
a move that the communists believed was a conspiracy on the part of the 
mill owners to undermine their hold on the workers. But, undeterred by 
this, they continued to agitate on the unresolved issue of additional DA. 

Unlike British-ruled Ahmedabad, Baroda state had no Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) against which the DA was regularly adjusted. The Baroda 
workers had to constantly mobilise for increases in the DA, whereas the 
Ahmedabad workers received more DA automatically upon increase in 
the CPL In 1942, the Mahajan leaders appealed to the mill-owners to 
settle the DA issue on the lines of the Ahmedabad agreement. Tired of 
these seemingly endless conflicts and the consequent loss of production, 
the mill-owners agreed to link the DA paid in Baroda with Ahmedabad 
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and, from December 1942, Baroda workers began to receive 75 per cent 
of the DA paid in Ahmedabad (Baroda State 1943: 144). Soon after, 
however, there were country-wide shortages of food grains and the in- 
creased prices wiped out the Baroda workers’ gains. Besides, by the end 
of the war in 1945, the mill-owners decided to reduce production and 
retrench the workers. Despite the Mahajan’s opposition, the mill-owners 
were adamant about making the cuts. As a compromise, the Mahajan 
agreed to a 20 per.cent reduction in wages in order to avoid retrenchment 
which incurred workers’ displeasure. The-Communist Mill Kamdar 
Mandal seized this opportunity and mobilised textile workers across the 
state, in Baroda city as well as other industrial towns such as Petlad, 
Kalol, Kadi, Sidhpur, Billimora and Navsari. They demanded more DA 
and declared the first ever state-wide strike in 1945. The mill-owners, as 
usual, began negotiations with the Mahajan, the only registered union, 
and decided to set up an arbitration board consisting of a representative 
each of the Mahajan and the mill-ownerss. The issue was finally settled 
by deciding that 90 per cent of the Ahmedabad DA, instead of the existing 
75 per cent, be paid to workers in Baroda (Baroda State 1947: 137). 
These halting steps towards improving the conditions of work were thus 
the product of the combined efforts of the moderate Mahajan and the 
radical Mandal, organisations that were ideologically and strategically 
at odds with each other. 


The spread of unionism 


Until the late 1930s, the working class movement in Baroda state was 
confined mainly to its textile mills which employed the majority of the 
work-force in the state. Communist attempts at unionising the sweepers 
of Baroda municipality and transport workers did not yield stable organ- 
isations. The initiative to mobilise workers in other industries on the DA 
issue in 194] under the banner of Baroda state Kamdar Parishad was 
equally unsuccessful. However, crippling inflation and severe hardship 
in the later years of the Second World War drew workers in other sectors 
to unions. The success of the textile workers’ unions had a demonstration 
effect: the communists were able to gain influence among the workers 
of a drug factory but this effort was short-lived (Anadkat 1967: 140; 
Baroda State 1945: 148). The first among non-textile workers to form a 
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durable union were the employees of the Gaekwad Baroda State (GBS) 
Railway in 1945. The GBS Railway, owned by Baroda state, employed 
about 4000 workers, including those in the broad gauge, meter gauge 
and the narrow gauge sections and in the loco shed. They had before 
them the example not only of the Baroda textile workers, but also of 
their co-workers in the Bombay, Baroda & Central India (BB & CTI) 
Railway of British India, who had received better salaries and other 
advantages such as fair price shops through the efforts of their union. 
The GBS workers therefore sought guidance from the communist leaders, 
who were known for their militancy. The union began surreptitiously, 
with the employees collecting union fees secretly due to their fear of the 
state administration. In 1946, when the DA was announced for the railway 
labourers of BB & CI, the entire GBS Railway workforce went on a day- 
long lightning strike demanding the same. Surprised by this unexpected 
action, the management of the GBS Railway immediately responded by 
promising the striking employees an early settlement of the DA issue, 
by referring it to the Board of Conciliation (Baroda State 1949a: 138). 
Within three months the DA was declared. This victory boosted the work- 
ers’ morale and also augmented the union’s membership.” Interestingly, 
although the GBS Railwaymen’s Union was formed under communist 
influence, it tried to camouflage that association with a view to gaining 
respectability and staying in the good books of the state government by 
appointing two reputed non-communist leaders of the city as its President 
and Vice-President (Anadkat 1967: 166). 

By the end of the Second World War, the influence of the changing 
economic and political scenario of India on the working class movement 
was quite evident. Social tensions had been sharpened by economic hard- 
ships as well as by the political awakening created by the nationalist 
freedom struggle. Consequently, labour unrest, unionism and intense in- 
dustrial conflicts spread all over the country. In Baroda state, soon after 
the workers of GBS Railway, the postal workers, school teachers, bank 
employees, electricity workers, engineering workers, municipal em- 
ployees, palace employees, bidi workers and others formed unions and 
launched their protests in quick succession (Rana 1950). For instance, in 
1946, 300 postmen went on strike in Baroda state for twelve days as a 


X Interview, Vasant Mahendale, December 1983. 
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part of a countrywide strike declared by the All India Postal Union. In 
1947, the employees of the GBS Railway went on indefinite strike from 
1 August in support of their demands such as the reinstatement of dis- 
charged employees and the adoption of the Central Pay Commission’s 
recommendations (Baroda State 1949a: 145). Under public pressure, the 
state was compelled to settle with the workers on 15 August, the day that 
India became independent.*' In 1948, the workers of Dinesh Woollen 
Mill struck work for forty-five days demanding bonus. In the same year, 
the workers of New India Mill went on strike for higher wages and re- 
duced working hours. The state was compelled to amend the Factories 
Act in 1947, reducing the work day to eight hours in non-seasonal and 
nine hours in seasonal industrial units, and adding several other provisions 
in the Act (Baroda State 1949a: 138-40). During 1947—48, frequent work 
stoppages and industrial disputes in Baroda city led to further amend- 
ments in the Factory Act, making it compulsory to have canteens in 
factories employing more than 250 workers and give paid holidays to 
workers (Baroda State 1949b: 14445). 


Emergence of other unions 


At the time of Independence, the All India Trade Union Congress 
(AITUC) formed in 1920, was the only national federation of workers, 
but it was controlled by communist leadership. In 1947, the Indian 
National Congress decided to form its own national federation of trade 
unions based on Gandhian principles: the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress (INTUC). Since the Majur Mahajan of Ahmedabad was the 
source of inspiration for the INTUC, it became the founding unit of the 
newly-formed national federation. By 1948, socialist leaders such as 
Ashok Mehta and others formed another trade union federation at the 
national level, namely the Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS), which had a 
following in Baroda as well. In 1949, nearly four hundred employees of 
the Maharaja’s khangi staff (employees of the palace household), whose 
services were terminated due to the merger of Baroda state with the 
Union of India, launched an agitation under the banner of HMS for alter- 
native employment or adequate compensation. In the same year, the elec- 
tricity workers’ strike declared by HMS created a complete blackout in 


3! Interview, Vasant Mahbendale, December 1983. 
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the city for a number of days. Another event of that year was a general 
hartal (strike) jointly declared by a number of trade unions in support of 
the struggle of Maharaja’s khangi staff. It was the first ever sympathy 
strike in the city to result in a ‘Baroda Bandh’ (Dhamdhere 1965: 18-20). 
Thus, when Baroda state merged with the Union of India in 1949, the 
trade union movement in Baroda state had not only made inroads into 
the ranks of non-textile and white-collar workers but had also split into 
rival unions formed by different national federations of trade unions. 
The resultant inter-union rivalry, however, had both functional and . 
dysfunctional consequences.” In a competitive environment, union 
leaders made strenuous efforts to settle members’ grievances promptly 
because they feared that the latter would desert them for other unions. At 
the same time, they worked hard to increase their numbers by mobilis- 
ing and unionising more workers. Nevertheless, such competition was 
dysfunctional for larger working-class unity since the federations also 
invested great effort into propaganda against one another, creating an 
atmosphere of distrust not only about one particular federation and its 
leadership but also about all the federations, since most of them made 
similar allegations and counter-allegations against one another.” 

Even as the federations vied with each other for members, some affili- 
ations were arranged along ethnic lines. Notably, the influence of the 
communist AITUC and the socialist HMS was confined largely among 
the Marathi-speaking white-collar employees of the state. On the 
other hand, the stronghold of the Gandhian Mahajan, which joined the 


X As conceptualised by Robert Merton (1968. 104—8) the same behavioural pattern 
can have diverse functions: it can be functional (facilitatmg internal adjustment or external 
adaptation) for a sub-umt and dysfunctional for the larger structure or vice versa. 

D Interview, Chandrakant Azad, May 1982. Also see Ramaswamy (1977: 116). 

H Some of the prominent leaders of the AITUC such as Pangarkar, Patkar and 
Chandrakant Azad and that of HMS such as Mohan Nadkarni, Narendra Tambe, 
Purushottam Patil, Govind Apte and H.R. Gokhale were Marathi-speaking (Anadkat 1967: 
138-40, Dhamdhere 1965: 18-20). Interestingly, the Marathi-speaking population of 
Baroda state was ideologically divided broadly in two radical but diametrically opposed 
camps. One cluster supported the extremist conservative views of the Hindu Mahasabha. 
Not surpnsingly, the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) in Baroda derived its support 
from them. The other section of the Marathi-speaking population owed allegiance to 
progressive Marxist ideology. They were divided further into the socialists and the com- 
munists, the former being less radical than the latter. The socialists were with the HMS, 
and the communists with the AITUC (Interview, Vasant Mahendale, December 1983). 
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newly-formed Congress Party-led INTUC, was among the predomin- 
antly Gujarati-speaking textile workers of the state. Thus, ideological 
orientation combined with the linguistic ties between leaders and their 
followers influenced patterns of trade union affiliation. 


VI 
Concluding observations 


The study of the labour movement in the princely state of Baroda, 
covering nearly seven decades from the late 19th to the mid-20th century, 
shows that the trade union movement of Baroda state was shaped by its 
social, economic and political milieu. In the first phase, when the author- 
ity of the princely state was supreme and workers were new to the work 
conditions of factory production, there was no space for trade unions. 
However, the unorganised and sporadic protests that occurred during 
this period indicate that workers did not passively accept their experi- 
ence of repression and exploitation. The economic hardships caused by 
the First World War and the collective mobilisation among workers in 
British India that occurred at the same time further stimulated a culture 
of agitation, organised resistance and working-class unity. Since the 
feudal political culture of the princely state did not encourage local initia- 
tives to organise workers, the trade union movement in Baroda emerged 
far later than in British India and was a result of the initiative of outside 
leaders. While recognising the role of the Ahmedabad Mahajan in bring- 
ing about changes in the oppressive work conditions, it must be recognised 
that outside leadership only accelerated the process of change by pro- 
viding timely help to those workers who had already started moving in 
that direction on their own. Significantly, when the Baroda workers started 
joining trade unions, jettisoning the feudal culture of hierarchy and per- 
sonal loyalty, the state responded by enacting the Factories Act in 1930. 
This was the first major step initiated by the state in liberalising its legal 
framework in response to the emerging radicalism of the industrial 
workers. Early efforts to organise workers also show that a modem, class- 
based trade union consciousness could penetrate deep among the un- 
organised workers only when it first appealed to the traditional community 
and religious consciousness. Thus, the evidence presented in the above 
_narrative not only challenges the opposition between class consciousness 
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and community consciousness postulated by some scholars, but also re- 
affirms the autonomy and agency of the workers, as noted by scholars 
like Chandavarkar (1994, 1998), Joshi (2003), and Nair (1998). 

In the second phase, the efforts to organise the workers were given a 
further impetus by social, economic and political factors. However, the 
emergence of communist influence in this phase added an element of 
radicalism to the movement. The resultant militancy in the second phase 
forced the state to yield once again by further liberalising its legal strocture 
and giving legitimacy to the trade union movement by passing the Trade 
Union Act of 1938. The third phase further demonstrated the interface of 
the trade union movement with the economy and polity. This phase was 
characterised by the spread of trade unionism among other sections of 
the working class, including white-collar employees, and by intensified 
inter-federation competition. Significantly, this phase again witnessed 
the creative use of traditional linguistic bonds for the formation of class- 
based unions by the leaders of HMS and AITUC, just as in the first phase, 
caste and religious ties were utilised by Mahajan leaders. These ‘primor- 
dial’ allegiances were seemingly used to enhance the common universal- 
istic cause of the working class, instead of promoting their particularistic 
interests. No episode of inter-union or intra-union conflict based on these 
communal loyalties was reported in Baroda from the inception of the 
movement.” Once again, concurring with Chandavarkar (1994, 1998) 
as well as Joshi (2003) and Nair (1998), it can be asserted that class con- 
sciousness and community consciousness are not essentially opposed to 
each other. Traditional community consciousness based on religion, lan- 
guage or caste does not inhibit the construction of class-based solidarities 
for specific purposes. Likewise, the formation of class-unity does not 
altogether eliminate community-based comradeship. 

Inter-union rivalry in Baroda was functional in that it helped individ- 
ual unions to consolidate their strength and also helped the movement to 
bring more workers in its fold.” It also promoted working-class militancy 

in the third phase which, in turn, helped workers win more legal rights 


B Nevertheless, as noted by Murphy (1981: 233-37), there is a controversy about the 
rode played by these particularistic groups in the trade union movement of India. 
% Ramaswamy (1977: 116) has also noted this functional aspect of trade union nvalry. - 
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from the state. However, at times it was also dysfunctional to the working 
class in Baroda when it created fissures in overall working-class unity. 

Thus, the introduction of a modern capitalist industrial economy and 
the resultant struggles of the workers of Baroda state, as described above, 
not only created a space for the movement in the state’s polity, but also 
gradually eroded the state’s pre-modem structure of power and authority. 
Although the movement in the state was not qualitatively different from 
that of British India, the latter reflected the future image of industrial 
relations in the princely state. 


Appendix I 
Number of Factories in Different Industries in Baroda State in 1931, 1921 and 1911 
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(Appendix I continued) 

Sr No. Industry 

29. Furniture Factories 

30. Coach Building Factories 

31. Cinema Companies 

32. Opium Factories 

33. Weaving Dye Works 

34. Slate Pen Factories 

35. Leather Factories 

3.6. Saw Mills 

37. Tramways 

38. Railway Bridge Works 
Total 


Source: Kantawala (1933: 316) 
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Number of Workers Employed in Different Industrial 
Units mn Baroda State in 1931, 1921 and 1911 


193I 


8,088 
-5,883 
-3,158 
359 
85 
1,028 


161 

1921 1911 
7,047 5,492 
1,896 273—1,084 
392 1,357 
72 4d 
696 361 
42 — 
600 314 
137 285 
42 102 
71 — 
15 — 
4] 66 
101 — 
143 57 
— 124 
(Appendix IT continued) 
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(Appendix H continued) 
Sr. No. Industry 1931 1921 1911 
23. Cement Works 271 179 — 
24. Electric Works 204 64 58 
25; Ice Factory 19 27 — 
26. Printing Presses 493 316 270 
27. Brush Factory — 15 26 
28. Brass Works — 12 — 
29. Furniture Factory — 102 62 
30. Coach Building Factory — 34 — 
31. Cinema Company — 19 — 
32. Optum Factory — 61 
33. Weaving & Dycing Works — — 
34. Slate Pen Pactory — — 
35. Leather Factory — 72 — 
36, Saw Mill — 64 — 
37. Tramway — 199 — 
38. Railway Bridge Work — 20 — 
Total 22,323 12,123 9,421 





Source: Kantawala (1933: 317). 
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Conjuring a river, imagining 
civilisation: Saraswati, 
archaeology and science in India 


Ashish Chadha 


The depiction of the river Saraswati as an empirical centre of the Harappan civilisation 
has been marked by intense debate in recent years. Taking the short-lived Saraswati 
Heritage Project (2002—04) initiated by the Archaeological Survey of India as a case 
study, this article examines the epistemological emergence of the river and interrogates 
its historical and ideological relationship to the Harappans and the Aryans. It argues that 
the epistemic trafectory of Saraswati from a literary entity to an empirical category followed 
four phases. First, it emerged as a mythical river of colonial Indology; then, as a ctvilisa- 
tional river of colonial archaeology; subsequently, as a hydrological body of postcolonial 
geology and, finally, as an empirical fact of postcolonial archaeology and history. Contrary 
to histortans who attribute the resurrection of the Saraswati solely to the growing influence 
of Hindutva ideologies, this article argues that the Saraswat is also an epistemic product 
of the disciplinarian discourse of colonial Indology and postcolonial science. It contends 
that its ideological and political valence has to be located in the larger discursive universe 
of colomal and postcolonial sctentyfic practices and not solely attributed to Hindutva. 


Keywords: Archacological Survey of India, Harappan civilisation, Saraswati, archacology, 
epistemology 


I 
Introduction 


It was early morning at the Archaeological Survey of India’s (ASI) 
excavation site at Bhirrana. The mechanised roar of passing tractors along 
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with the sound of chirping birds broke my sleep. It was my first day at 
the site. I had arrived the previous evening from Baror, another ASI site 
in Sri Ganganagar district in Rajasthan, around 20 km away from the 
Pakistan border. Bhirrana was in the Fatehabad distnct of Haryana, 
located next to a bustling village of the same name.’ After breakfast at 
the campsite canteen, I was soon walking on the excavation mound. The 
30,000 sq. metres mound was less than 50 m away from the ASI camp, 
separated by a nondescript district road on which plied the occasional 
state transport buses and local tractors. The excavation mound, rising 
5 m above the road, was neatly divided into many dozen squares (Rao 
et al. 2004: 20). Around a hundred workers were busy in the various 
activities typical of an excavation site—digging, cleaning and hauling 
the excavated soil to a dump at the edge of the mound. At one comer of 
the site, I located the site director—the Superintendent Archaeologist 
(SA) of the ASI Excavation Branch 1- Nagpur. A man in his mid-fifties, 
a white cricket hat protecting him from the glare of the morning sun, the 
SA was engrossed in overseeing a group of women workers, giving 
instructions as they meticulously cleaned a trench with brushes of varying 
sizes. Reputed to be one the best field archaeologists of the ASI, he had 
spent a large part of his earlier career in the 1980s and 1990s working 
at the Harappan sites of Banawali (Haryana) and Dholavira (Gujarat). 
According to my informants, he was an ‘old Harappan hand’ and now 
headed arguably the best excavation branch of the ASL This was the 
Nagpur Excavation Branch established by Sir Mortimer Wheeler with 
his handpicked men in 1948. 

Bhirrana was discovered in 1982. Ineffective protection by the Haryana 
Department of Archaeology and Museums (Rao et al. 2004} meant that 
the site was now crowded by a football field, an abandoned Muslim 
cemetery and the mud huts of dalit encroachers. The excavation began 
twenty years after its discovery, in 2003—04, under the aegis of the 


' The ASI excavated Bhirrana (Lat. 29°33'N, 75°33'E) for three seasons from 
2003-04 to 2005—06. This was one of the six new sites excavated under the Saraswati 
Heritage Project (SHP) initiated by the Bhartiya Janata Party-led National Democratic 
Alliance government in 2003. This visit was part of my ethnographic fieldwork on my 
dissertation project—an anthropological study of archasological knowledge production 
by the postcolonial bureancracy. 
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Saraswati Heritage Project (SHP) and continued for three seasons till 
the spring of 2006. My ethnographic work was conducted in its second 
season of excavation in 2004—05. An article discussing the first season’s 
excavation described the site as a Harappan mound ‘located in the north- 
erx outskirts of the Village [Bhirrana], overlooking the left bank of the 
Saraswat’ and the excavation objectives defined as: ‘determining the 
regional identity of the Harappans in the Saraswati river valley; under- 
standing the cultural sequence and chronology of the site; and settlement 
pattern of the early Harappans in the Saraswati valley’ (ibid.: 20) [italics 
mine]. 

The SA began the site tour by taking me to the western comer of the 
mound, next to the Muslim burial ground, to show me the circular pit 
dwelling discovered the previous season. The earliest settlers of Bhirrana 
had lived in subterranean pit dwellings, circular in structure with an 
average diameter of 2.3 m, occasionally lined with mud bricks. As we 
stood talking, a draughtsman under the shade of a multi-coloured field 
umbrella made drawings of the unearthed structure, assisted by a couple 
of workmen who crouched in the 2m-deep trench taking measurements. 
In the course of our conversation, the SA proudly remarked that the 
Carbon 14 dates that they had obtained from these pit dwellings had 
temporally dated the site to as early as Kot Diji (in Sindh, Pakistan), one 
of the earliest of the Early Harappan sites dated to 3200-2600 BCE. 
These dates, he explained, were obtained from about half a dozen charcoal 
samples given to the Radio Carbon Dating Lab of the Birbal Sahni 
Institute of Paleobotany in Lucknow. Thus, having established the sci- 
entific veracity of his claim, the SA resolutely pronounced: ‘Now for 
sure we can say that the Harappans were the Aryans’. He gesticulated 
with his outstretched hand, pointing to the verdant greenery that sur- 
rounded the site, 


This area that you see was the fertile bed of the river Saraswati. Right 
in its centre is this site inhabited for three millennia. And here we are 
getting dates analogous to the Kot Diji phase of the Harappans. And 
we know that the Rig Veda was composed in this area. This proves 
beyond doubt that the Harappans in the Saraswati basin were not only 
as early as those found in the western part of the Indus civilisation, 
but that these were Aryans—the Vedic Harappans. 
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This ‘scientific’ association between the Vedas, the Harappans and 
the river Saraswati and its synthesis into a narrative whole at an archaeo- 
logical site of the ASI in 2005 in the dusty countryside of northern India 
was not without history or politics. The discursive genealogy of each of 
these entities as empirical concepts has had a long and fraught history. 
This article is a critical enquiry into the epistemological emergence of 
the Saraswati as a conceptual category with a powerful political value 
and an interrogation of its relationship to Harappans and Aryans. I delin- 
cate the epistemic trajectory of a mythological entity into a hydrological 
body that was not only resurrected within the disciplinary discourse of 
colonial geography and postcolonial geology, but was also transformed 
into a conceptual conduit for the construction of the politically potent 
and hybrid Vedic-Harappan identity. I trace the discursive history of the 
Saraswati within the disciplinary formation of colonial Indology, and 
colonial and postcolonial science, and excavate the ideological subtext 
of its epistemological significance in the study of ancient India in early 
21st century India. 


IT 
The Saraswati in the Aryan-Harappan debate 


Indo-European linguistics have established a formidable evidential con- 
sensus on the linguistic homogeneity of the Aryan people/race (Bryant 
2003; Deshpande and Hooks 1979; Erdosy 1995; Gamarelize and Ivanov 
1995; Mallory 1989; Parpola 1988; Renfrew 1987; Thapar 2001; 
Trautmann 1997; Witzel 2001). However, other aspects of the Aryans 
remain a matter of conjecture and controversy. There is no consensus on 
the claim of an original Aryan homeland and an orginal proto Indo- 
European mother language (Bronkhorst and Deshpande 1999; Bryant 
2003; Bryant and Patton 2005), or on theories about the dispersal and 
movement of the Aryan people (Anthony 1986, 1991, 1995; Lamberg- 
Karlovsky 1997). This uncertainty has fostered Hindutva scholarship 
that challenges the idea of Aryan migration into India and argues that the 
Aryans are indigenous to India (Danino and Nahar 1996; Deo and Kamath 
1993; Elst 1999; Frawley 1994; Rajaram 1993; Rajaram and Frawley 
1995; Talageri 1993). On the other hand, in the case of the Harappans, 
there is a sizeable archacological record that provides rich evidence about 
their material existence, but no undisputed empirical evidence about the 
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language they spoke and their religious and social life. Only circum- 
stantial evidence is available which has led to a large scholarship based 
on assumptions and conjecture (for instance, Atre 1987; Jacobson 1986; 
Parpola 1993; Rao 1982). The weak empirical nature of archaeological 
evidence has provided easy fodder for Hindutva narratives about 
Harappan archaeology (for example, Bisht 1999; Gupta 1995,- 1996; 
Kalyanaraman 1999; Lal 1998, 2002b), facilitating the creation of a new 
archaeo-ethnic category—the Vedic Harappans—that combines the liter- 
ary description of the Vedic texts with the vast material culture of the 
Harappan civilisation (Sigh 1995). 

Accounts of ancient India produced in the 19th and early 20th century 
centred around the Indo-European Aryans. Colonial Indologists had 
created a historical narrative attributing to Aryans the birth of Indian 
civilisation. From William Jones’ influential work in 1786, which pro- 
posed the notion of the ‘Aryan race’ and ‘Indo-European linguistics,’ 
until the discovery of the Harappan civilisation, it was widely believed 
for the first time. By the 1920s, the Aryan theory of racial intrusion had 
been buttressed by more than a century of comparative philology and 
ethnology. The fundamental assertion of this theory was that the Aryans 
were a superior racial group that occupied the river valleys of north- 
western India and the Gangetic plains by vanquishing the weaker indi- 
genous tribes and creating colonies. However, the date of the arrival of- 
the Aryans is an exploratory area of scholarship principally based on a 
philological analysis of the internal structure of the Rig Veda. We do not 
have any absolute dates; only relative dates are available and these fluctu- 
ate between 1700 BCE and 1100 BCE (Bryant 2001: 266). It is widely 
assumed that, around this time, the authors of the Rig Veda were in the 
geographical area of the Sapta-Sindhu—the land of seven rivers geo- 
graphically located in north-western India in the Punjab. Therefore the 
period between 1700 BCE and 1300 BCE becomes significant because 
it is only within this small time slot that the Harappans and the Aryans 
could have overlapped.? 


2 Harappan chronology and categorisation is not fixed. However, there is a consensus 
that there were three major periods or phases. The first was the Karly Harappans (3300- 
2600 BCE), followed by the most discernible Mature Harappans (2600-1900 BCE) and 
finally, the Late Harappans (1900-1300 BCE). The period of overlap between the Aryans 
and the Harappens is supposedly the Late Harappans. 
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It was the archacologist Mortimer Wheeler who attempted to fix this 
contact, albeit envisioning it as a violent confrontation. This revived 
Gordon Childe’s 1926 theary that the ‘Aryans were just the destroyers of 
the newly discovered [Harappan] culture’ (Childe 1926: 34). Wheeler’s 
conclusions were based upon the analysis of skeletons found in Cemetery 
H in Harappa. His claims seemed objective and definitive for he was 
able to marshal not only archaeological evidence but also to successfully 
employ anthropometric criteria to reinforce his proposition. The argu- 
ment for anthropometric similarities between the skeletal remains in 
Mohenjodaro and the southern Indian Dravidian ‘race’ gained legitimacy, 
giving rise to the theory of the Dravidian origin of the Harappans. Both 
these theories attempted to provide a scientific bulwark to the narrative 
of the invading Aryans in their horses and chariots who decimated the 
Dravidians and pushed them southward. Wheeler’s theory was subse- 
quently discredited (Dales 1964; Kennedy 1994) and the narrative of 
Aryan invasion was toned down into the idea of Aryan migration—a dif- 
fusion model of migrating Aryans interacting with indigenous settlers. 

In addition to debates about the exact moment of interaction and its 
sociopolitical character, the question of the physical location of contact 
has been at the centre of the Aryan-Harappan debate. It is here that the 
river Saraswati comes into play. Until 1947, the major archaeological sites 
of the Harappan civilisation had been chiefly located on the banks of the 
river Indus; however, following extensive exploratory work in Haryana, 
Rajasthan and Gujarat, more than 1400 sites were discovered in India by 
the 1990s (Thakran 2000). All these sites were at a considerable distance 
from the catchment area of the Indus (200 to 500 km away) and were lo- 
cated in the arid zones of Saurashtra and Kutch in Gujarat and the semi- 
arid region of northern Rajasthan and Haryana in India and Bahawalpur 
in Pakistan. Large clusters of these sites were situated on the dry paleo- 
channels of the Ghaggar-Hakra rivers in India and Pakistan. It is this 
monsoon-fed Ghaggar-Hakra that has been suggested as the terra-firma 
manifestation of the Saraswati. The endeavour has been to fit the literary, 
social and religious imagination of the Vedic Aryans with the monumental 
material manifestations of the Harappans, giving birth to the category 
of the Vedic Harappans living on the fertile plains of the Indus and the 
Saraswati. These discoveries and subsequent archaeological excavations 
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were responsible for the birth of the idea of the Vedic Harappans and the 
Indus Civilisation was re-named the Indus-Saraswati Civilisation or the 
more sanskritised Sindhu Saraswati Sabhyata. 


iil 
Colonial Indology and the birth of the Saraswati 


For the seers of the Rig Veda, the river Saraswati was ambitame, naditame, 
devitame—‘the best of mothers, the best of rivers, and the best of god- 
desses’ (RV I1.41.16). The term Saraswati epitomised both a riverine 
body and a magnanimous feminine divinity—a polysemic characterisa- 
tion that in the complex etymological universe of Vedic Sanskrit has 
multiple meanings and connotations depending on the context of the 
around sixty-eight times in the Rig Veda, fifteen times more than the 
frequency of the term Sindhu (Singh 1998). Eloquently and evocatively 
described in the Rig Veda as a grandiose river, the Saraswati is often 
referred to as that water body that rushed from the mountains to the 
ocean (Gupta 2001: 30). The later Vedic texts attest to the disappearance 
of the mighty river. For instance, in texts like the Satapatha Brahmana, 
Aitareya Brahmana and the Jaiminiya Brahmana, the magnificent 
Saraswati of the Rig Veda is described as a vanishing river which had 
shrunk in size and virtually disappeared. In the Mahabharata, the river is 
described as drying up in a desert. In later Puranic lore, the Saraswati is 
referred to as a subterranean river that eventually resurfaces at the triveni 
sangam in present-day Allahabad, where two of the most sacred rivers 
of Hinduism merge—the Ganga and the Yamuna. Within the multivalent 
mythological universe of Hindu cosmology, Saraswati was far more than 
her riverine avatars. In the Rig Veda, in association with Indra, she killed 
Vritraasura (RV VL61) who hoarded the earth’s waters and was often 


> John Marshall, Director General of the ASI (1902-1928), had earlier used the term 
*‘Indo-Sumerian’ to signal the cultural relationship between the Indus and the Sumerians., 
However, in 1931, he adopted the term ‘Indus civilisation’. Ernst Mackay who had 
excavated both Mobenjodaro and Chanhudaro called it ‘Harappa Culture’, following the 
archacological type-site convention of naming a culture/civilisation by the site where it 
was discovered for the first time (Mackay 1943). This term was subsequently made popular 
by Stuart Piggot in his Prehistoric India to 1000 B.C (Piggot 1950). 
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seen as an equivalent to other Vedic goddesses such as Vak, Savitri and 
Gayatri. In Puranic lore, she is the wife of Brahma and is the heavenly 
representation of intelligence, consciousness, cosmic knowledge, creati- 
vity, education, enlightenment, music, the arts and power. Within the 
heterogeneous universe of pre-modem Hinduism (from the Vedic to the 
Tantric), Saraswati, like most figures of the celestial pantheon, was a 
polysemic divinity having manifold manifestations and not existing ex- 
clusively as a vanishing riverine body. However, the genealogy of her 
esscntialisation as a hydrological entity can be traced to the epistemol- 
ogies of 19th century Indology and colonial cartography within the 
‘inscription field’ of colonial modernity. 

For Bruno Latour, inscription ‘refers to all the types of transforma- 
tions through which an entity becomes materialised into a sign, an archive, 
a document, a piece of paper, a trace’ (Latour 1999: 306). Latour per- 
suasively shows that scientific knowledge is produced through a “cascade 
of inscriptions’ in the laboratory and/or in the field to be eventually ossi- 
fied as empirical evidence in the pages of journals and books (Latour 
and Woolgar 1986; also see Latour 1987, 1999). Latour argues that it is 
at this discursive location that rhetoric stripped of its various modalities 
is reified into a fact, which is ‘nothing but a statement with no modality 
...a0d no trace of authorship’ (Latour and Woolgar 1986: 82). Throughout 
the 19th century, the inscription field of colonial epistemology consisted 
of a small group of journals along with books about India being published 
in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and London. Almost all administrator- 
scholars of early colonial India in the late 18th and early 19th century 
published in the Astatick Researches—the prestigious journal of the 
Asiatic Society, first issued in 1788 and widely circulated in Europe 
soon after (Trautmann 1997: 29). Asiatick Researches was modelled as 
the journal of a learned society of colonial gentlemen and published 
surveyors, doctors, biologists, botanists, physicists, travellers, numismat- 
icians, ethnologists and philologists came together in the Asiatick 
Researches to form the spheres of colonial epistemology. It is in this 
inscription field that Saraswati as a geographic entity surfaced. 

The search for this ‘lost river’ began with the interpretation of the 
much-celebrated nadi-sukta (RV: X.75) by a French Indologist, M. Viven 
de Saint-Martin, who in 1860 suggested that this hymn ‘must have been 
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composed, or technically seen (revealed), after the arrival of the Vedic 
Aryans on the banks of the Saraswati’ (Thomas 1883: 363, italics in the 
original). The notion of the river as a physical geological body occurred 
as a literary insight within the disciplinarian discourse of colonial epi- 
stemology. The topographic interpretation of Vedic literature in order to 
construct a sacred geography of ancient India was of considerable inter- 
est to colonial Indologists in the early 19th century as, one after another, 
Vedic and Puranic texts were being translated into European languages 
(Dirks 1993; Dodson 2007; Wagoner 2003). By the late 19th century, 
articles about the ‘lost river of the Indian desert’ made appearances in 
the inscription universe of colonial scholarship. Hypotheses about vari- 
ous dry riverbeds in western India being the Rig-Vedic Saraswati were 
being postulated (MacLagan 1885; Nearchus 1875; Oldham 1889, 1893; 
Raverty 1892). The discussion in these articles was centred on the paleo- 
channels of the rivers Ghaggar, Hakra, Sotra and Nara and their hydro- 
logical relationship to the rivers Indus, Yamuna and Sutlej in the present 
regions of Sindh, the Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan. For instance, 
C.F. Oldham in his 1874 article ‘Notes on the Lost River of the Indian 
Desert’ argues that it is the Sutlej and not the Ghaggar or the Saraswati 
that is the lost river of the desert (Oldham 1874: 27), whereas in a later 
article he put forward the Ghaggar as the Rig Vedic Saraswati (Oldham 
1893: 76). Nearchus in his ‘The Lost River of the Indian Desert’ talks of 
a mythic river called Marut Bredha (Nearchus 1875: 351) and suggests 
that this river did not reach the sea but ended its course in the Indus 
(ibid.: 323). While most of these articles provided incongruent views, a 
general consensus seemed to be that the Ghaggar-Hakra riverbed system 
must have been a formidable hydrological body when the Aryans arrived; 
however the association with the Rig-Vedic Saraswati was, at best, specu- 
lative in these articles. 


IV 
Archeology and the reconfiguration of the Saraswati 


By 1905, colonial archaeology in the form of the Archaeological Survey 
of India within Lord Curzon’s larger vision of India as ‘a single scienti- 
fic enterprise’ (Arnold 2000: 137) had transformed into a formidable 
organisation of colonial governmentality. The ASI was involved not only 
with the methodical conservation of Indian heritage but it also embarked 
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upon the scientific excavation of archaeological sites. In the early 
20th century, the ASI was a bureaucratic conglomerate of the various in- 
vestigative modalities of the colonial government—observational/travel, 
enumerative, museological and surveillance (Cohn 1996: 3-16). On the 
one hand, the ASI was an instrument of survey that scientifically dis- 
covered, excavated and classified India’s past and, on the other, it was 
an agency that provided empirical evidence for the construction of an 
ideological history of India’s past through the analysis of architectural 
remains, epigraphical inscriptions and archaeological excavations. The 
discovery of the Indus civilisation in 1924 under John Marshall, the 
Director General of the ASI (1902-28), was a product of the Indological 
imagination of colonial scholarship, the developing scientific framework 
and the bureaucratic efficacy of the colonial ASL 

This discovery sidelined scholarly interest in the Aryans and the Vedic 
period as colonial archaeologists focused on correlating Harappan ma- 
terial culture with other western Bronze Age civilisations. Instead of the 
Aryans, the Harappans became the new ethnic link between India and 
the West. For example, Rakhaldas Banerji, the discoverer of Mohenjodaro, 
was comparing artefacts found in Mohenjodaro with Minoan artefacts 
in 1923 (Lahiri 2005). Within weeks of the publication of Marshall’s 
discovery, it seemed certain that the Harappans were in contact with the 
Mesopotamian civilisation (Marshall 1924, 1931). The Aryans, who colo- 
nial Indologists had politically subsumed within their racial ideology 
(Trautmann 1997), were further eclipsed because in the public imagina- 
tion of a nation resisting colonial domination, the Harappan civilisation 
provided India with a chronology that predated the Aryans by at least a 
millennium. Evidentially, the historicity of narratives in Sanskrit literature 
had always seemed questionable. More often than not, Greek sources— 
literary and numismatic—were used to delineate the chronology of an- 
cient India. Thus, the discovery of a formidable archaeological record of 
the Harappan civilisation eclipsed the already suspect historicity of 
Sanskrit literature and consequently diminished the scholarly obsession 
with the Aryans without altogether obliterating it. 

However, the Saraswati had not completely disappeared from the 
world of Indological scholarship. In 1927. a German scholar of Indo- 
Iranian languages argued that the term Saraswati was a cognate of old 
Iranian Harahuvatii and referred to a cosmalogical water divinity Aredyi 
Sura Anahita in the Avesta (Lommel 1927, 1954). This led to the - 
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identification of Harahuvati with the river Helmand in Afghanistan and 
by default to the Saraswati. This hypothesis did not find many takers, for 
the Helmand does not enter the sea, but drains into a marshy area— 
nonetheless it is still a theory that is ardently pursued by some (Kochhar 
1999). In 1942, Sir Aurel Stein, a British political agent, explorer, phil- 
ologist and archaeologist, who had been associated with the ASI since 
the late 19th century and had conducted extensive archaeological explora- 
tions in western India and Afghanistan, declared that the Ghaggar-Hakra 
paleo-channel was indeed the Saraswati (Stein 1942: 182, 1988). With 
this assertion began the next phase of correlations of dry riverbeds with 
the Saraswati. 

In 1924, when Marshall came across the first archaeological evidence 
of material culture at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, he located these two 
sites within the hydrological realm of the Indus, thereby positing a river 
as the centre of the civilisation. Like his fellow archaeologists of the time 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt, he interpreted the archaeological finds at 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro as a civilisation within the fluvial confines of 
a riverbed. The Indus was to the Harappan civilisation what the Nile and 
the Euphrates were to the Egyptian and Mesopotamian civilisations, 
respectively. The river was central to this civilisational imagination along 
with writing, monumental architecture, urbanism, fortifications, long- 
distance trade, craft specialisation and social stratification (see Adams 
1960; Braidwood 1952; Childe 1950; Kroeber and Kluckhohn 1952). 
But the unquestioned domination of the Indus as the centre of the 
Harappan civilisation was challenged by the discovery between the 1950s 
and 1970s of Harappan sites that lay far beyond the Indus basin both in 
India and Pakistan. Till 1947, less than forty Harappan sites were known 
(Wheeler 1953: 95--96), of which only two were in India—Kotla Nihang 
Khan in the Punjab and Rangpur in Gujarat (both of which were excavated 
by the ASI in 1929—30 and 1934-35, respectively), but this was soon to 
change. 

The partition of South Asia forced the ASI to re-evaluate the archaeo- 
logical heritage that came under its purview. By 1948, the ASI had re- 
linquished jurisdiction of a substantial portion of the Old Frontier Circle, 
covering the entire region of erstwhile West Pakistan and parts of its 
Eastern Circle, comprising areas in East Pakistan. Furthermore, the loss 
of Harappa and Mohenjodaro represented the biggest blow to the organ- 
isational morale of the postcolonial ASI, since these sites had constituted 
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the professional core of the ASI in the last decades of its colonial legacy. 
However, by the early 1950s, the ASI began a systematic exploration of 
the western states of independent India (Ghosh 1952, 1956, 1959; Thakran 
2000: 48). This exploration was a follow-up to Stein’s work and was 
meant to compensate for the loss of nearly all the Harappan sites to 
Pakistan and re-establish the pre-eminence of post-Independence India 
as an ancient civilisation. Significantly, Rafique Mughal’s exploration 
in eastern Pakistan adjoining the Thar desert on the bed of the Hakra 
along with the discovery of Harappan sites in Baluchistan and western 
Pakistan was also responsible for this shift (Mughal 1992, 1997). These 
discoveries, along with the excavations of the Harappan sites of Lothal, 
Kalibangan, Surkotada, Bhagwanpura and Banawali over the decades 
by the ASI as well as the excavations of Harappa, Kot Diji, Mehrgarh, 
Nausharo and Sutkagan Dor in Pakistan, further undermined the thesis 
of the Indus as the hydrological centre of the Harappan civilisation. By 
1984, 1400 Harappan sites were discovered due to the extensive explora- 
tion efforts of the Archaeological Survey of India, the Departments of 
Ancient Indian History, Culture and Archaeology at the Universities of 
Kurukshetra and Baroda, Deccan College (Pune) and the State Depart- 
ment of Archaeology in Gujarat (Misra 1994: 511) along with independent 
scholars (Bhan 1972; Ram 1972; Singh 1981). These discoveries, while 
restoring the losses of Partition, also shifted the locus of the Harappan 
civilisation away from the Indus valley to a larger geographic area as far 
as the Gangetic plains in the east to Saurashtra in the south. The Indus 
had lost its pre-eminence as the riverine centre of the Harappan civil- 
isation. Soon, the Ghaggar-Hakra as the Saraswati was being promoted 
as the coeval hydrological centre of the civilisation. This occurred with 
the discursive intervention of another postcolonial science—geology— 
equipped with a powerful technique of representation—‘Landsat’ satellite 
imagery. 
Vv 


Postcolonial geology and the birth 
of the hydrological Saraswati 
The work of postcolonial geologists—some attached to the Geological 
Survey of India, others to university departments in India—in analysing 
remote-sensing satellite data and in paleo-climatic and paleo-seismic 
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research led to scientific claims establishing the correlation between the 
Ghaggar-Hakra and the Saraswati as an empirical fact. In 1979, invoking 
the nadi-sukta and earlier hypotheses from Oldham to Stein, a group of 
geologists interpreted remote-sensing images taken during 1972-77. 
These were ‘Landsat’ satellite images that provide synoptic multi-spectral 
and multi-temporal data and have powerful scientific legitimacy. These 
were composite images which showed paleo-channels in western South 
Asia from the Siwaliks to the Rann of Kutch. Paleo-channels are ancient 
' streams and rivulets that are monsoon-fed and on the surface are usually 
disconnected with contemporary water bodies. These channels have been 
traced by satellite and the resultant digital images processed to categorise 
paleo-channels in northwest India and adjoining parts of Pakistan (see 
Bakliwal and Grover 1988; Bakliwal and Sharma 1980; Ghose, Kar and 
Hussain-1979, 1980; Kar 1983, 1989, 1994, 1998 1999; Kar and Ghose 
1984; Puri 2001; Raghav and Grover 1991; Radhakrishna and Merh 1999; 
Rajawat, Sastry and Narain 1999; Ramasamy 1999; Ramasamy, Bakliwal 
and Verma 1991; Roy and Jhakhar 2001; Sahai et al. 1993; Sharma, 
Smivasan and Dhabriya 1992; Snelgrove 1979; Sood and Sahai 1983; 
Yashpal, Sood and Agarwal 1980). They vigorously attempted to validate 
the century-old speculation that the Ghaggar-Hakra had indeed been a 
large river and argued that the paleo-channels of the Rig Vedic Saraswati 
coincided with the bed of the present-day Ghaggar. They postulated that 
the Sutlej and the Yamuna were the main tributaries of the Ghaggar and 
that subsequent tectonic movements might have forced the Sutlej west- 
wards and the Yamuna eastwards, cansing the Ghaggar to dry up. 
However, on closer reading of the papers published by this community 
of scholars, it seems that there were contradictory claims circulating, 
not just about the origin of the river, but also its nature. The most exag- 
gerated of these studies painted a picture of the river as dynamic and 
powerful, similar to that described exuberantly in the Rig Veda. Like its 
mythical incarnation, the geological entity flowed from the Siwalik Hills 
at the edge of the Himalayas and through the Punjab, Haryana, northern 
Rajasthan, through the Thar desert in Pakistan, and finally entered the 
sea at the Rann of Kutch. Some argued that the Ghaggar-Hakra was a 
perennial river (Puri 2001); others said that it was fed by the Yamuna 
(Wilhelmy 1999 [1969]) and the Sutlej (Bakliwal and Grover 1980; Kar 
and Ghosh 1984); while yet others stated that the river was monsoon-fed 
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(Radhakrishna and Merh 1999). Theories about its demise also abound— 
attributing it to the changing course of the Sutlej and the Yamuna 
(Bakliwal and Sharma 1988), to seismic activity in the region which 
made it subterranean (Kar 1998, 1999; Snelgrove 1979), to its disappear- 
ance in the Kutch (Ramasamy 1999; Valdiya 2002). The only consensus 
seems to have been that the Ghaggar-Hakra had indeed once been a power- 
ful paleo-hydrological body. Significantly in these studies, no conclusive 
evidence was presented to pinpoint when the river dried up or, import- 
antly, if the paleo-channel finally drained into the sea or the Thar desert. 

Recent paleo-climatic research has shown that the Thar had started to 
become arid by 4800 BCE (Enzel et al. 1999), more than a millennium 
before the Early Harappan phase (3300-2600 BCE). This suggests that 
Harappan culture must have risen and fallen in semi-arid climatic con- 
ditions similar to the present day. Another recent study of the isotopic 
content of the alluvium of the Ghaggar-Hakra suggests that its waters 
did not originate in the Himalayas, thus contesting the very idea of a per- 
ennial Saraswati (Tripathi et al. 2004). These findings fundamentally 
question the theories about the hydrological nature of the Ghaggar-Hakra 
river. They suggest that Ghaggar-Hakra may have been a powerful 
hydrological body when aridity had not set in the Thar (i.e. before 4800 
BCE), but much before the emergence of the Harappan civilisation (3300 
BCE). More research is necessary in this area of paleo-climatology and 
paleo-hydrology to determine the facts about the nature and demise of 
the Ghaggar-Hakra. Archaeological and geological research has shown 
beyond doubt that a significant portion of the Harappan civilisation was 
situated in the Ghaggar-Hakra region. But this riverbed was already dry 
by this time and not a mighty river, as the proponents of the Saraswati 
seem to argue. 

It is with the intervention of the disciplinary discourse of postcolonial 
geology that the Saraswati emerges as a boundary object with a seemingly 
powerful empincal value and ability to move between the domains of 
different epistemic communities. Within information and science studies, 
boundary objects have been defined as epistemalogical entities ‘that both 
inhabit several communities of practice and satisfy the informational 
requirements of each of them. Boundary objects are thus both plastic 
enough to adapt to the local needs and constramts of the several parties 
employing them, yet robust enough to maintain u common identity across 
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sites’ (Bowker and Star 1999: 297; also see Fujimara 1992; Star and 
Griesemer 1989). With the intervention of postcolonial geologists and 
archaeologists, the Saraswati slowly emerged as a boundary object with 
an intricate internal structure that allowed multi-variant agents to pro- 
ject complex interpretations onto it. Thus, with the rise of Hindu funda- 
mentalism in the early 1990s and its ascendancy to power at the national 
level in 1998, politicians, Indologists, archaeologists and geologists who 
were politically invested in the idea of the Saraswati civilisation were 
instrumental in transforming the Saraswati from a marginal boundary 
object into a ‘visionary’ one.‘ 


VI 
Hindutva politics and the making 
of the Indus-Saraswati Civilisation 


In the early decades of postcolonial India, the relationship of Hindutva 
ideologues with Hindu nationalism was essentially tied to history; archae- 
ology, although part of their discursive arsenal, was still marginal. It 
was with the ASI’s ‘Archaeology of the Mahabharata Sites’ project in 
1950—52 that the earliest link with Hindutva ideology and archaeology 
can be dated. B.B. Lal, one of the most distinguished archaeologists of 
the ASI, who began his career at Mortimer Wheeler’s famous archaeology 
field school at Taxila in 1944 and eventually became the Director General 
of the ASI (1968-1972), headed this project. Unlike 19th century excav- 
ations of sites mentioned in Chinese travel literature by Alexander 
Cunningham (Imam 1966) which had unambiguous historical origins, 
Lal explicitly attempted to correlate events and sites mentioned im the 
epic to archaeological excavations at Hastinapura and explorations of 
Mathura, Kurukshetra, Banawa, Panipat, Ahichchbatra and other places 
(Lal 1954, 2002a). This led him to the controversial assertion that the 
pre-Buddhist Painted Grey Ware (PGW) found at these gites was a880- 
ciated with the Mahabharata (Bhan 1997; Habib 1997; Lal 1978). Painted 


4 A type of epistemic entity, visionary objects are defined as ‘conceptual objects that 
have high levels of legitimacy within a particular community. They can evoke simular 
emotive and affective responses from a wide spectrum of people, possessing a sacred 
quality that makes it difficult for a “rational” person to be against them’ (Briers and Chua 
2001: 242). 
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Grey Ware was identified in Ahichchhatra in 1946 and it was during the 
Hastinapur excavation that it was culturally interpreted. B.B. Lal emphat- 
ically correlated PGW with Period II in Hastinapur, thereby contro- 
versially pushing the date of the events in the Mahabharata to 1000 BCE 
(Lal 1954: 151). However, in his conclusion to the excavation report of 
the Hastinapur Excavation published in Ancient India, he notes with 
caution ‘that the evidence is entirely circumstantial and until and unless 
positive ethnographic and epigraphic proofs are obtained to substantiate 
the conclusions they cannot but be considered provisional’ (ibid.). Lal’s 
project was driven by the faulty logic of correlating material culture— 
PGW—-with ethnicity—Aryan (Bhan 1997; Habib 1997). In keeping with 
the practice of cultural-history archaeologists, Lal’s effort mimicked 
Wheeler’s equally problematic correlation between the material culture 
of Cemetery H at Harappa and the notion of invading hordes of Aryans. 
Again headed by B.B. Lal and motivated by the same concerns, a joint 
project of the ASI and the Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, Shimla, 
on the ‘Archaeology of the Ramayana Sites’ followed the Mahabharata 
project between 1975—80, with excavations at Ayodhya, Sringaverapur 
and Nandigrama (Lal 1980; Mitra 1983: 76; Thapar 1980: 52). The epi- 
stemic logic for both these projects was to employ the objective autharity 
of scientific archaeology to legitimise the historicity of the epic traditions 
and to establish the Sanskritic past as empirical fact. The possibility of 
transforming a mythological Sansknitic literary universe into an empirical 
reality, materially located in the geographic territoriality of India, justi- 
fied archacology’s role among Hindutva ideologues. Although these two 
projects were not framed within Hindutva logic, they were appropriated 
in the 1980s by the rise of Hindutva politics, especially in the case of the 
Ram Janmabhoomi-Babn Masjid controversy. The reinvention of the 
Bharatiya Jan Sangh as the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and its coming 
to power as part of the Janata Party coalition was contemporaneous with 
the excavations at Ayodhya by B.B. Lal between 1976-77 and 1979-80. 
The Sangh Parivar-led Ram Janmabhoomi movement in the 1980s suc- 
cessfully employed B.B. Lal’s controversial claim of a destroyed temple 
under the Babri Masjid. With it, the project of Hindutva’s epistemological 
appropriation of archaeology’s discursive legitimacy to pursue its divisive 
politics reached its logical conclusion on 6 December 19972. 

It is around the late 1980s, with the rise of political Hindutva. that 
historians and archaeologists closely associated with Hindutva ideology 
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initiated the project of the ‘Aryanization of the Indus Civilization’ (Bhan 
1997: 13, 2001; Guha 2005; Thakaran 2000: 62). A symposium was 
organised by the Deen Dayal Research Institute and Voice of India (active 
arms of the Sangh Parivar) in New Delhi in 1993 to take the project 
firmly into the public sphere of the Indian polity (Bhan 1997: 13—14).° 
This project argued against the migration of the Aryans from the west 
and asserted that the Harappans were Vedic Aryans (Elst 1999; Gupta 
1996; Lal 2002a; Rajaram 1995; Singh 1995; Talageri 2000). The hydro- 
logical centre of this process of ‘Aryanisation’—the practice of reading 
Aryan elements in Harappan material culture (Thakaran 2000: 56—64; 
also see Bhan 2001)—was the river Saraswati which, by this time, as 
I have shown above, had moved from the mythological to the archaeo- 
logical realm, its epistemic valence made more powerful by the assertions 
of postcolonial geological sciences. 

In this stage, the Saraswati was transformed from a boundary object 
to a visionary object. This occurred through Hindutva’s appropriation of 
archacology to push its ideological agenda. Overwhelmed by the seeming 
hydrological validation of the Saraswati, as well as the high concentra- 
tion of Harappan sites in the Ghaggar-Hakra region, archaeologists 
sympathetic to the Hindutva cause provocatively argued that it was the 
Saraswati rather than the Indus that was the centre of the Harappan 


> A statement emanating from the conference was reflected in the editorial of the RSS 
magazine Manthan (15 (2-3), Apnl-September, 1994), which unequivocally stated: “The 
Aryan Race and Invasion Theory is not a subject of academic interest only; rather it con- 
ditions our perceptions of India’s historical evolution, the sources of our culture and socio- 
economic political institutions. Consequently, it has a strong bearing on the contemporary 
Indian politics as well as the future of Indian nationalism ... almost all the current dis- 


because it is a question relating to the origins of our culture. In fact our identity depends 
on it ... [N}ow with the discovery of the lost track of the Rigvedic river Saraswati, the 
excavation of a chain of Harappan sites from Roper in the Punjab to Lothal and Dholavira 


the Harappan script by many scholars as a language of the Sanskrit family... the discovery 
of the lost Dwarka city beneath the sea water near Gujarat coast and its similarity with 
Harappen civilisation, all these new discoveries establishing full identity of the Harappan 
civilisation with Vedic civilisation, demand a re-examination of Aryan Race and Invasion 
Theory’ (quoted in Bhan 1997: 13-14). 
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civilisation (Bisht 1999, 2006; Gupta 1995, 1996, 2001; Joshi 1984; 
Kalyanraman 1999; Lal 1997, 1998, 2002a; Misra 1994). These discoveries, 
along with archaeological excavations of the Harappan sites at Rupar 
(1954-55), Lothal (1954-63), Kalibangan (1960-69), Surkotada (1964— 
68), Bhagwanpura (1975-76), Banawali (1974-77), Kunal (1985-86, 
1991-95), Rakhigarhi (1997-2000) and Dholavira (1990-2004), re- 
kindled the debate about the existence of the Vedic Harappans. The 
presence of horse bones in Surkotada (Sharma 1990);‘ the interpretation 
of the Harappan fire hearth as the Vedic fire-altar at Kalibangan (Lal 
1984; Lal et al. 2003), Lothal (Rao 1985) and Banawali (Lal 2002a): the 
representation of spoke wheels on terracotta toys in Kalibangan and 
Banawali (Lal 2002a; Rao 2006) along with several alleged decipher- 
ments of the Harappan script as proto-Sanskrit (Jha and Rajaram 2000; 
Rao 1982; Shendge 1977) were all taken to strengthen the theory of the 
Vedic Harappans. This theory of the Vedic Harappans, coupled with the 
rejection of the theory of Aryan invasion, the discoveries of Harappan 
sites in the Ghaggar-Hakra region—contributed to the gradual emergence 
of the Indus-Saraswati Civilisation as an unquestionable factual reality. 
Alongside, the absence of a credible and unifying explanation for the 
collapse of the Harappan civilisation (c. 1600-1300 BCE) provided a 
fertile gap into which the possibility of Vedic and Harappan overlap 
was inserted. Incestuous citing practices on the part of geologists and 
archacologists supportive of the Hindutva cause created a perception 
that the Ghaggar-Hakra was indeed the Saraswati River and that it could 
be treated as an objective scientific fact.” Soon, even archaeologists who 
were not part of the Hindutva ideological formation were convinced by 
these rhetorical moves and began calling the Harappan civilisation the 
Indus-Saraswati Civilisation (for example, see Kenoyer 1997: 57; Possehl” 
2002: 36). 


* The occurrence of the horse has a conjectural association with the arrival of Aryans 
in India. Thus Sharma’s claim of the presences of their faunal remains in Surkotada has 
been regarded as evidence for the Vedic Harappans. However, this claim has been chal- 
lenged by Meadow who has argued that prevailing evidence in India does not suggest the 
presence of the domesticated horse before 1000-700 BCE (Meadow and Patel 1996). 

7 Seo Radhakrishna and Merh (1999), along with issues of journals like Man and 
Environment and Pwratattva from the late 1980s to early 2000s where scholars, geologists, 
archaeologists and unambiguous Hindutva ideologues (David Frawley, Koenraad Elst, 
Navaratna S. Rajaram, Bhagwan Singh, Michel Danino and others) through incestuous 
citations were involved with making the Saraswati River an unquestionable fact. 
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Vil 
The Saraswati Heritage Project 


Officially, the Saraswati Heritage Project (SHP) was initiated in 2002 
by the ASI through a Government of India Gazette notification leading 
to the constitution of the Advisory Committee for the Multidisctplinary 
Study of River Saraswati, under the chairmanship of the then Minister 
of Tourism and Culture, Jagmohan. The project was aimed at ‘conductmg 
a multidisciplinary study of River Saraswati and its basin stretching in 
India from the Sivaliks to the Arabian Sea, falling in the Indian states of 
Haryana, Rajasthan, and Gujarat, and formulating and implementing 
integrated development programmes (sic) in the area by creating 15 hub 
sites as centres of culture, tourism, and good civic life’ (Basu 2005: 11). 
Headed by the Joint Director General of the ASI, the project not only in- 
cluded archaeological investigations but also geomorphological, geotech- 
nological, hydrological, ethnological, paleo-botanical, paleontological 
and pedological studies and a detailed analysis of historical literature 
and oral traditions (ibid.). In September 2002, the Advisory Committee 
prepared a project proposal for the SHP with a budget of 7 360 million 
but this was eventually reduced to 7 49.8 million for a period of three 
years (ibid.). For excavation and exploration, the SHP was largely plan- 
ning to harness the existing resources of the ASL Initially, the excavation 
was proposed at the prospective sites for a period of three years with a 
total budget outlay of 7 17.6 million. 

The Saraswati Heritage Project was a product of the ASI’s direct 
intervention in the attempt to legitimise the objectivity of the Indus- 
Saraswati Civilisation. The SHP was conceived as not only an academic 
project. In order to justify funding from the Ministry of Tourism and . 
Culture, the project supplemented its research programme with a pro- 
posed transformation of fifteen archaeological sites into tourist attractions 
under the plan of ‘Integrated Development of the Tourism Circuit from 
Adi Badri to Dholavira’. Of these, some of the hub sites like Thaneswar, 
Rakhigarhi, Banawali, Adi Badri, Aghora, Dholavira, Rangmahal and 
Kalibangan had been previously excavated; Sirsa, Katyat, Hanumangarh, 
Narayan Sarovar were local historic sites; whereas fresh large-scale ex- 
cavations were planned at the sites of Chak 86, Tarkhanwala Dhera, Baror, 
Hansi, Bhirana and Juni Kuran. Jagmohan, the then Minister for Tourism 
and Culture under whose tenure the SHP was initiated, had inserted the 
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SHP under his ¥ 3000 million ‘Regeneration India’ project, aimed at 
boosting ‘cultural and spiritual tourism’ in India to exploit the domestic 
market. However, at the heart of the SHP was a political project couched 
in academic, cultural and tourist rhetoric—designed not only to cele- 
brate the Indian cultural landscape, but to establish the empirical basis 
of the Saraswati’s material manifestation. The central objective of the 
project was to produce credible data of indigeneity in order to scientifically 
demonstrate that the Rig Vedic Aryans were the authors of the Harappan 
civilisation. What was significant about the SHP was that, for the first 
time, a state-sponsored project was instrumental in trying to investigate 
the relationship between the Ghaggar-Hakra, Harappan culture and Rig 
Vedic literature, under the hydrological rubric of the Saraswati River. 
Senior archaeologists of the ASI, mostly retired and some still serving, 
who had earlier articulated the idea of Vedic Harappans, were at the 
forefront of the conceptualisation of the SHP and were members of the 
ASI-institated Advisory Committee for the Multidisciplinary Study of 
River Saraswati. Some of these members had intimate connections with 
the Hindutva movement. Thus even before excavations began in 2003, 
the SHP was embroiled in controversies about the ideological impetus 
of the project (Guha 2005; Habib 2001; Mukherjee 2001; Thakaran 2000). 
This role of the ASI and the government turned the SHP into a politically 
potent project and this was eventually the reason for its premature end. 

The excavations under the SHP lasted only for one season (2003—04) 
when the National Democratic Alliance (NDA), under the leadership of 
the Hindu nationalist BJP was in power. In the general election in the 
summer of 2004, the NDA was defeated and the United Progressive 
Alliance (UPA), under the leadership of the centrist Congress and the 
support of the Left parties, came to power. During the BJP’s tenure, the 
SHP had been criticised by archaeologists and scholars who were not 
sympathetic to its political subtext; among these were prominent scholars 
who were close to the Left parties (Basu 2005). A ‘high powered’ Parlia- 
mentary Committee was set up when the UPA government came to power 
in 2004 with the explicit aim of investigating the working of the ASI 
(ibid.). This committee, formed at the behest of the Left parties who 
were a significant partner of the UPA government, had the implicit aim 
of investigating the SHP. The 91st Report of the Department-related 
Parliamentary Standing Committee of Transport, Tourism and Culture 
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devoted to the functioning of the ASI, severely indicted the organisation 
about the SHP and advised that the ASI ‘should prevent itself from tak- 
ing up exercises without a scientific basis which have all potentiality for 
subjective interpretation of historical facts thereby leading to contro- 
versies’ (ibid.: 13). Jaipal Reddy, the first Minister of Tourism and Culture 
under the UPA government, officially scrapped the SHP by the end of 
2004 and the funding was cut. Thus for the season 2004—05, excavations 
ceased at the sites of Chak 86, Tarkhanwala Dhera (Trivedi and Patnaik 
2004) and Juni Kuran (Pramanik 2004)—sites which were being excav- 
ated by the ASI’s Bhubaneshwar Excavation Branch and Vadodara 
Excavation Branch, respectively. However, Nagpur Excavation Branch, 
Delhi Excavation Branch and Patna Excavation Branch continued 
excavations at Bhirrana (Rao et al. 2004, 2005), Hansi and Baror (Sant 
et al. 2004), respectively, for the season 2004—05. Although the SHP as 
a political project of the ASI met with an untimely end, its historical and 
ideological foundations have not withered; they still continue to occupy 
a significant space in the archaeological imagination of ancient India. 


VIU 
Conclusion 


This article has attempted to delineate a critical genealogy of the 
Saraswati’s transformation from an affective, religious substratum into 
an empirical entity. By tracing the discursive history of the Saraswati 
within the disciplinary formation of colonial Indology and postcolonial 
science, this article has outlined the history of an epistemic object and 
uncovered the ideological, political and modernistic subtext that has con- 
tributed to its making. The trajectory from a literary and mythological 
figure to an epistemic category shifting between the multiple disciplinary 
boundaries of hydrology, geology, paleo-climatology, geomorphology 
and archaeology has been an ideological outcome of colonial Indology 
and postcolonial science. By employing the heuristic of science studies 
to reveal the epistemological trajectory of the Saraswati as a boundary 
object and subsequently as a visionary object, this article shows the pre- 
eminence of science rather than political subversion in the process of 
knowledge production. It argues that it is important not to isolate the 
Saraswati as solely a product of Hindutva ideology but to locate its emer- 


gence as a contemporary epistemological category having considerable 
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I 


As the last millennium ended, a symposium on national culture in India 
directly confronted the question of cultural nationalism. Many par- 
ticipants, mainly public intellectuals, were concerned that the reinven- 
tion of patriotism had produced militant cultural nationalism. In her own 
casay, the organiser, Geeti Sen, pointed to a significant shift in the way 
the nation was deployed as a generative idea for unity (Sen 2003). She 
noted that ‘at her inception in 1882, Bharat Mata was invoked by 
Bankimchandra as a “holy icon” —invented as Goddess to effect national 
unity’. She goes on to observe that ‘the reverse takes place in 1983, when 
nationhood is invoked to effect religious unity’ (all italics in original) 
(ibid.: 173). This is an important and troubling question for scholars and 
public intellectuals in India in the aftermath of economic liberalisation 
and associated cultural polarisation. It is important precisely because 
the icon of Bharat Mata—a geographic-ecological symbol—moved from 
symbolising national unity to religious unity in a multi-religious society. 
It became a symbol also, then, of shrinking and more exclusive identity 
categories operating in that society.! 

Arguably, Sumit Sarkar remains one of the few scholar-activists who 
have not given up on the possibility of communicative action.? Towards 
the end of his book, Beyond Nationalist Frames, Sarkar writes: 


...after Independence ... wider perspectives of anti-colonial nationalism 
came to be progressively attenuated ... even populist rhetoric, however, 
helped to keep alive till recently a sense of guilt among Indian elites 
.. the language of liberalisation that has come into vogue over the 
last decade or so, however, has largely shattered this residual popu- 
lism ... the nationalism that strides so arrogantly across the political 
stage today is curiously bereft of inner content or meaning. The ‘nation’ 


' The analysis of Mother India as sentument and visual representation provided by 
Ramaswamy (2010) confirms the influence of thus symbolic perspective on nation-love 
across a wide range of ethnic affiliations in the early decades of the 20th century. 

? The Habermasian theory of commmmicative action (1984) holds that social actors 
acquire and reproduce their identities through communicative interaction; that action seek- 
Ing understanding is more important to the reproduction of socio-cultural forms than 
strategic action; and that such actors raise normative and other claims that are capable of 
reasoned justification in discourse. 
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nowadays often seems to mean not living human beings but a map 
and a flag, a geographical space with ‘sacred’ boundaries that must 
be maintained at all costs ... (Sarkar 2002: 212-13) 


It is this phenomenon, where affinity to a collective called the nation is 
evoked for purposes of expressing ethnic affiliation (as Geeti Sen sug- 
gests), or empty ritual serving political endgames (that Sarkar is dismayed 
by), that this article discusses as thin nationalism. 

What 1s meant by thin nationalism should become evident in what 
follows, both in the discussion of relevant theoretical debates and the 
case study that informs this article. At this point it will suffice to say that 
this article is idealistic to the extent that it believes in the historical possi- 
bility of the obverse of thin nationalism: a positive and capacious senti- 
ment that inspires people moved by it to strive for exalted values and 
ethical conduct in forging collective aspirations and actions. Such admir- 
able, ‘thick’ nationalism animates the prosecution of just wars, for in- 
stance, like the battle against fascism in the middle of the 20th century. 
It can also, often in the crucible of a just war, accelerate the achievement 
of individual and group freedoms in societies where older hierarchies 
get undermined in the war effort and such transformation serves pro- 
gressive purposes. In times of peace, a robust and inclusive nationalism 
can find secular reasons for amity, cooperation and the pursuit of human 
welfare across the widest range of the citizenry and promote vigorous 
debate on universal human values that must be accommodated in national 
priorities.’ The emphasis here, quite aptly, is on accommodation, for 
nationalisms that are not supple and willing to recognise and invite those 
with differences into their fold become thin and ultimately brittle over 
time. And such a process not merely hollows out the democratic polity 
in which debate is usually conducted, it renders increasingly difficult a 
vision of the world where human and other life forms are not pitted 
against each other. 

In choosing the relationship of nationalism to ideas of nature conser- 
vation or environmental management as the case study, this article’s 


3 The debates on human rights and on environmental conservation—including the ` 
protection of non-human life in all its diversity—are two notable examples of values of 
universal relevance that are less or more successfully incorporated in nationalist thought 
and remain at the heart of defining national identty in the late 20th and early 21st centuries. 
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argument is situated in an illustrative context where statist and culturalist 
nationalisms have been sharply juxtaposed in current debates. Yet, this 
opposition is not new. One of the histories this article will briefly trace 
is the entangled relationship between imperial nationalism, anti-colonial 
nationalism and various nationalisms, statist and culturalist, that have 
informed the politics of nature in India. In airing this history, this article 
attempts to explore pathways ‘to seek beyond the parameters of “statist” 
and “culturalist” nationalisms alike, whether in history-writing or political 
activism—to move towards socially radical and internationalist values 
appropriate to our vastly transformed times’ (Sarkar 2002: 9). It begins 
with a brief consideration of the key elements of the theoretical debate 
on nationalism in the last decade or so. It proceeds to a consideration of 
the abiding tensions in the politics of nature in India including ways in 
which it may be prefigured by colonialism. This leads to a discussion, in 
particular, of nature as wilderness heritage and thereby, as both a resource 
and a threat for national identity. Examples from wildlife protection and 
human-wild animal conflict situations will be used to illuminate the argu- 
ments. They tend to bring into sharp relief the pervasive theme of pro- 
tection that came to dominate the way nature was incorporated into 
contending nationalisms influencing nature conservation projects. 

As the Comaroffs point out, ‘heritage has become a productive con- 
struct to conjure with as global markets erode the distinctive wealth of 
nations, forcing them to redefine their sense of patrimony’ (Comaroff 
and Comaroff 2000: 10). This turn of events indicates an important change 
in the active ingredient in the nature-nation relationship. National identity 
is admittedly always dynamic and in a state of construction. At times, 
though, nature is appropriated for national purpose and at other times 
the nation is animated by its natural symbols of national culture. Following 
Kaufmann, we can see that one strain of geographic nationalism generates 
a sense of homeland and sacred territory among a population. As he 
says, ‘the need for familiarised territory therefore leads to an emphasis 
upon the imprint of a group’s culture upon a particular piece of land. 
This form of geographic nationalism will be labelled the nationalisation 
of nature to emphasise the passive role that nature plays in this familiarised 
conception of landscape’ (Kaufmann 1998: 667). The other concept is 
the naturalisation of the nation where the regenerative effects of prmeval, 
untamed nature on culture are stressed following romantic inspiration in 
societies with extensive internal frontiers. The former pattern informed 
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the English and French experience. The latter is evident in the USA, 
Canada and many Scandinavian countries an, of course, Switzerland 
(ibid.: 668-69). 

Describing this transition from the nationalisation of nature to the 
naturalisation of the nation in Europe, Zimmer aptly notes that ‘as pol- 
iticised nature, particular landscapes evolved into integral parts of his- 
toricism’s search for national pedigrees, something that happened across 
Europe in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century’ (Zimmer 1998: 
641). Arguably, we can detect similar shifts in 20th century India as 
Indian nature works first in the construction of the English nation. Then, 
Indian nature is increasingly put to work in the construction of modem 
India in a variety of development projects and anti-colonial struggles. 
More recently Indian nature has been appropriated in struggles over heri- 
tage symbolism and attendant implications for land rights, cultural 
autonomy and citizenship. This article does not aim to review the variety 
of approaches taken in the study of landscape symbolism and identity 
construction. However, it is useful to think with Zimmer and others that 
the most productive approach to landscape and identity discussions is 
one that examines the public role of landscape symbolism and how it is 
contingent on particular political and cultural contexts.’ 

By the end of the 19th century, empire-based ecological nationalism, 
whereby effective imperial rule in the colonies was seen both as a sign 
of national virtue and a pragmatic resource for national coffers, had con- 
verged with nature conservation and agricultural improvement in the 
project of development. Where possible, relatively strong colonial states 
transformed colonial nature into national wealth. In areas where. drastic 
changes were impolitic or impractical, more indirect rule gave greater 
licence to local structures of power (Grove 1997). This statement applies 
not only to the structures of government. The development of the science 
of ecology in England was also caught in the tangle of British and colonial 
nationalisms. As Anker shows, the history of ecology is best understood 
as a product of North-South relations. But he also asserts, ‘the history of 
early British ... ecology represents a tangled web of both imperial and 
romantic views unified by a shared critique of urban life and culture’ 
(Anker 2001: 4). Left-oriented mechanistic thinkers like Arthur Tansley 


4 See. for instance, Lowenthal (1978) and Schama (1996) For other perspectives, also 
see Comaroff and Comaroff (2000), Damels (1993), Kaufmann (1998) and Neumann (1998). 
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and holists like Jan Christian Smuts clashed repeatedly in the early 
20th century. In their disagreements over ecological theory, at least two 
kinds of nationalism can be seen at work. These nationalisms, however, 
were not always in implacable opposition to each other. 

Holism, and its associated ideas of stable climax, emerged in con- 
texts where the wilderness ideal was important in frontier mythology. 
Anker provides a detailed account of the way holist ecological thought 
was woven into nationalism in South Africa. His research shows that 
idealist (romantic) nationalism and ideas of trusteeship for lands and 
peoples incapable of self-preservation went together in proposals to solve 
the environmental crisis along ecological lines (Anker 2001: 176). 
Tansley, having spent much of the 1920s researching the English country- 
side, was convinced the environment was culturally constructed (Tansley 
1935). But Tansley, the ultimate critic of holism and apparent sponsor of 
much leftist thinking in British ecological sciences was, at the same time, 
not free of his own nationalist dismay at the fate of England’s natural 
wealth. He not only wrote the original ‘fall from grace’ account of forest 
destruction but also went on to engage in practical schemes to reverse 
that trend, resorting to forms of environmental therapy like seed distri- 
bution and reforestation drives (Tansley 1939). He wrote a book in 1945 
on organised nature conservation that makes an eloquent case for design- 
ing ‘home regions’ for the deracinated citizen of the post-war era. The 
nearest national park would provide these people a taste of the home 
region that would result in renewing core cultural values (Anker 2001: 
227). It is clear that in this last book Tansley was suggesting a role for 
nature reserves as a fount of national spirit and a museum where environ- 
mental history could be visited and viewed to recharge that spirit (Tansley 
1945). 

This recommendation came at the end of the Second World War. It 
highlights the way in which some environmentalists sought to fuse the 
nation of citizens with the ethnic nation, to use the words of Habermas 
from the epigraph to this article. As Zimmer suggests in his discussion 
of Switzerland, geographic attachments to land, water, mountains, plants 
and animals sequestered in parks could potentially bridge possible ethnic 
divides or renew links to homelands attenuated by travel and extended 
overseas residence. In his case, the founding of the Swiss Alpine Club in 
1863 and the work of leading painters and novelists rendered the Alps a 
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national treasure soon after the founding of the nation in 1848 (Zimmer 
1998: 648). Tansley, in England, was not alone in seeming to evoke the 
Swiss example. In former colonies too, national governments turned to 
their natural heritage as the basis for communicative reconstruction of 
the nation in terms of naturalised identity between people and place 
(Neumann 1998). But what appeared in early 20th century Switzerland 
as a viable strategy of unification could as easily become, through the 
game discourse of authenticity and purification, a call for expelling un- 
wanted others—an act of ethnic cleansing—later in the same century.” 


II 


Ethnic strife and its complicated relationship to nature and nations in 
20th century Africa is beyond the scope of this article. But the African 
experience with nationalising nature or naturing the nation, at least in 
former territories of the British Empire, bears some resemblance to what 
happened in India. The first seven years of his premiership seem to have 
been on the whole years of light and hope for Nehru. His optimism was 
at its peak in 1954-55. The First Five Year Plan was in operation; large 
hydroelectric projects were under construction; fertiliser and locomotive 
factories were coming up; the public and private sectors were both ex- 
panding. But even by 1958 he was worried about the large long-gestation 
schemes. He wrote in September 1958 to Chief Ministers that ‘the basis 
of our work must be intimate contact with our people in almost every 
phase of our activity’ (Nanda 1995: 200). But for seventeen years, it ap- 
pears, the 378 letters he wrote said nothing on topics that could be termed 
environmental or dealing with the question of nature conservation. The 
closest he came was the visible excitement he showed at the completion 
of the Hirakud Dam in 1948 or the vigour with which he set up scientific 
establishments. He wrote to Chief Ministers in 1954, exhorting them to 
understand the ‘new world of science and technology and engineering ... 
the new world requires new minds and new thinking and new training’ 
(Nehru 1988: 440). 


3 Comaroff and Comaroff (2000) are quick to recognise this dark side of the movement 
against invasive species m the Cape districts of South Africa. 

* Among others, several cesays in Geschtere (1997), Giles- Vernick (2002), Mamdani 
(2001), Peluso and Watts (2001) and Richards (1996) provide an introduction to the vast 
and fascinating literature on this subject. 
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Looking more closely, however, we can find Nehru grappling with 
some serious dilemmas. He desired for Indians a sense of citizenship. 
This, he hoped, would be supplied by the rapid industrial and scientific 
modernisation he had initiated. He also aspired to cultivate among Indians 
a sense of national identity. This would be constructed from place attach- 
ments based on visions of untrammelled nature that defined the Indian 
essence as a culturally unifying force. He wrote to the Chief Ministers 
about Ladakh, ‘Culture, like a flower, does not take kindly to forced 
growth, and, like a flower again, it fades away in an environment not 
suited to it; compulsion crushes it and makes it lifeless’ (Nehru 1988). 
His memory of Ladakh is replete with natural symbolism. He refers to 
three impressions that stayed with him: 


The first is of my flying over the Himalaya and looking down at a 
magnificent spectacle of ice-covered peaks, glaciers, and snowfields 
... My second picture is a vast wilderness af sand and rock ... (where) 
we would come across a monastery ... that ... looked as if it was a 
natural growth from the rock itself ... my third memory of Ladakh is 
that of a moonlit night on the banks of the Indus ... which gave India 
her name ... (Gopal and Iyengar 2003: 51-52) 


In a similar vein, he invokes the other major rivers: 


[T]he Ganga and the Brahmaputra have been, through immemorial 
ages, the makers of a great part of India. They are our noblest rivers 
and we should make friends with them and use their waters and the 
silt they bring, in the future as in the past, to give life to our soil. At 
the same time we have to protect ourselves from some of their pranks 
and destructive energy’ (ibid.: 727). 


Wildlife also entered this discourse for Nehru as objects of a splendid 
heritage that the civilised citizen will increasingly know and claim, 
playfully, like a child returning to its mother, and in the spirit of renewal 
that Tansley also advocated. Nehru wrote: 


How many of our people know even the names of the less common 
birds? How few books we have about birds and animals. I welcome 
this new interest in India in the preservation of wildlife. I cannot say 
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that we should preserve that form of wildlife which is a danger in our 
civilised haunts or which destroys our crops. But life would become 
very dull and colourless if we did not have these magnificent animals 
and birds to look at and play with. We should, therefore, encourage as 
many sanctuaries as possible for the preservation of what remains of 
our wildlife. (Gopal and Iyengar 2003: 734) 
E 
It must be said, though, when Nehru puzzled over the disruptive effects 
of scientific progress on national sentiment reliant on history and 
pondered how to attach a multiethnic society to the same India in cultural 
terms, he only marginally drew on nature as a form of inspiration. But 
others went to work on this question with vigour. 

Soon after Independence, in 1948, there appeared in the Madras Mail 
a plea by D. Dorairajan to preserve India’s wildlife, a formulation made 
possible by the end of anti-colonial struggle.” R.W. Burton, a stalwart 
colonial conservationist who stayed on after Independence, was quick 
to note this plea and the significance of the fact that it came from an 
Indian intellectual. He went on to elaborate his proposals on this theme 
in the pages of the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society. Since 
the beginning of the 20th century this journal had become the forum for 
debating the priorities and modalities for comprehensive conservation 
activities in India (Burton 1947-48). Burton’s survey invoked wildlife 
preservation as a distinguishing mark of mature civilisations. It reminded 
the reader that wildlife brought immediate awareness of the folklore 
and legendary beliefs that shaped a citizenry’s attachment to its lands. 
But this allusion to the role of wildlife in ethnic nationalism was clearly 
made in vanguardist terms. Burton and his Indian counterparts (like 
Dharmakumarsinhji or Abdulali) were not sure the common Indian was 
aware of these generative connections between heritage pride and wild 
animal preservation. They presented the usual litany of complaints about 
the illiterate, poor, rapidly multiplying farmers and hunters who knew 
not what was best for their body or soul (Abdulali 1959; Burton 1947-48: 
603-12; Dharmakumarsinhji 1955). A vibrant network of associations 
for fishing, shooting, game and wildlife preservation had emerged in‘the 
1930s, but their policy impact was negligible. To Burton, writing in 1947, 


’ D. Dorairajan, ‘Preserve India’s Wildlife—An Appeal for Government Action’, Madras 
Mail, 6 January 1948. 
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the formation of parks and sanctuaries offered little hope to the new 
Indian nation (Burton 1947—48: 617-18). In his view public awareness 
was not at a level where these could serve the desired purpose. Yet, by’ 
the end of the 1950s, sentiment among the shikari (hunter) and aristocratic 
conservationists had moved strongly in favour of such Protected Areas 
(Dharmakumarsinhji 1955; Ghorpade 1955). The Indians, unlike their 
expatriate colleagues, did not hesitate to recommend draconian measures 
and the creation of parks where not a leaf would be disturbed if it were 
not in service of wildlife conservation. 

These conservationist figures come across as cultural nationalists 
somewhat out of touch with the more secular and development-focused 
intentions of the Congress under Nehru. As Valmik Thapar notes, in barely 
concealed deprecation of Nehru’s fascination with dams and hydroelectric 
projects: 


So-called modern temples ripped apart large tracts of splendid forests. 
Nehru was not wildlife or forest savvy. Little was he to know that in 
the next decade when his daughter would rule, she would create some 
of the most dynamic policies to protect the rich remnants of the wilder- 
ness from its modem temples. In a way, if Nehru’s policies towards 
forests were exploitative, his daughter’s would be protective. (Thapar 
2003: 203) 


By the time of Indira Gandhi twenty years later, patriotism and nature 
conservation had found several matching registers for articulation." By 
the end of Indira Gandhi’s life in 1984, a strident, even alarmist, discourse 
of environmental destruction and threat to Indian integrity was natural- 
ised in the public sphere. Newspapers routinely carried stories linking 
deforestation to desertification, the loss of ecological balance, the loss 
of poor peoples’ livelihoods and setbacks to Indian development goals.’ 

The expansion of the relationship between nature conservation, 
national development and the federal state can be traced through key 


* For a sustained and insightful treatment of Indira Gandhi and her engagement with 
nature conservation, sec Rangarajan (2009). 

’ For example, G. Sudhakar Nar, ‘Forest Fire Control’, Indian Express, New Delhi, 
30 April 1984; Bureau Report, ‘Deforestation Daunting,’ The Hindu, Madras, 2 March 
1984; Pritam Lata, ‘Forests Vital to Human Survival’, Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 
10 April 1984. 
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moments in the post-Nehru era. The National Forest Policy of 1952, a 
document that was largely faithful to a colonial (1894) predecessor, 
emphasised the necessary service of natural resources to the nation’s 
economic development. Subsequent government policy documents intro- 
duced both broader human welfare and environmental protection concerns 
into the policy framework in the 1970s and 1980s (Anon. 1985: 19-21). 
By 1973 Indira Gandhi had held a major international nature conserva- 
tion conference in India. She banned the shooting of tigers, brought the 
Wildlife Protection Act on the books (1972) and initiated Project Tiger 
(Thapar 2003: 244). By 1976 she had amended the Constitution of India 
to bring forests on the concurrent list so that the central government 
could legislate on them for forest conservation and the protection of wild- 
life. The National Commission on Agriculture identified forest manage- 
ment priorities that included social forestry, eco-tourism, the creation of 
parks and the protection of catchments and natural-national heritage areas 
(Gol 1976). A few years later, a committee that examined legal and admin- 
istrative arrangements for protecting the environment went even further. 
It made specific recommendations for the creation of wildlife services 
and advocated nature education in schools, arguing that ‘a sound well- 
informed interest in nature among our people needs to be cultivated’ 
(Gol 1980: 30-31). When Indira Gandhi addressed the meeting of forest 
ministers in the winter of 1982, conservation for the protection of wildlife 
and genetic resources had been elevated to the highest priority (Gol1984). 
Civilisation was, unlike in Nehru’s times, now equated with the capacity 
to balance the most stringent nature conservation goals with more populist 
agendas for rural development. All this had been anticipated in Indira 
Gandhi's forceful presentation of the national importance of natural heri- 
tage in her letters to Chief Ministers. In 1972 she had written, mobilising 
support for the Wildlife Protection Bill: “This is not a political issue. It 
concerns the survival of our famous natural heritage. It is hard to think 
of an India devoid of its magnificent animals, of the hard-pressed tiger, 
for instance, going the way of the now extinct Indian Cheetah’ (Thapar 
2003: 250). 

The emergence of a more explicit equation between nature and nation 
or the naturing of the nation, which can be detected in the policy changes 
traced above, was facilitated by the activities of a conservationist coalition 
made up of former princes, naturalists, forest and wildlife officers, and a 
burgeoning nature-loving metropolitan middle class who mediated their 
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personal transition from colonial elite to national elite through altered 
perspectives on nature and its place in a national heritage.” There are 
many key figures here.'’ Most notable is the prolific naturalist Salim Ali, 
whose tomes on Indian birds were produced in active collaboration with 
Indian princes, working in their estates. But Salim Ali also articulated 
early expressions of nationalist sentiment associated with the birds and 
animals he followed and studied, from the Rann of Kutch to Kailash- 
Manasarovar. For instance, in his memoir, Salim Ali describes both the 
active support of the Maharaja of Kutch for naturalist enterprises and for 
‘anachronistic feudalism’ in his princely estate (Ali 1985: 133). His protest 
against the Raja’s humiliation of Indians visiting his residence probably 
denied Salim Ali future invitations. If India’s fading royalty supported 
naturalist inquiry on their estates for personal gratification, Ali and his 
ilk practised such inquiry with a keen sense of creating a record of Indian 
national natural heritage. 

Another key figure, from a slightly later period. was Kailash Sankhala. 
He was awarded a Nehru Fellowship by Indira Gandhi and used it in the 
early 1970s to travel across India learning about the tiger, an animal he 
was later to conserve. He writes about this momentous trip in language 


evoking a pilgrimage: 


For the next two years I travelled round the country to see with my 
own eyes the land where tigers live and how they use it. I walked 
each major habitat from the evergreen forests of Assam and the deltaic 
swamps of the Sundarbans to the dry scrublands of Rajasthan, from 
the foothills of the Himalaya to the central plateau and the Western 
Ghats, often repeating my visits in different seasons. (Sankhala 1999: 
124-25) 


10 I have discussed the emergence of a metropohtan conservationist coalition and its 
sense of nationalism briefly elsewhere. See Sivaramakrishnan (20072). 

1 Among the former princes, figures Like K.S. Dharmakumarsinhji (1999) or Billy 
Arjan Singh (1999) come to mind. Popular natural science writers included M. Krishnan, 
whose writings are collected in Guha (2000) and also included along with others m 
Rangarajan (1999). Several influential Indian bureaucrats and officials make up this group 
as well, like M.K. Ranjitsinh of the Indian Administrative Service, an architect of the 
Forest Conservation Act, 1980, or Kailash Sankhala the poneer of India’s official tiger 
conservation efforts (see Ranjitsinh 1990, 1997, Sankhala 1978). 
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Sankhala describes in this chapter of his autobiography his conversion 
from hunting to protecting tigers and thus traces a path similar, in abneg- 
ation of Violence and advocacy of protection, to that taken by the shikari 
aristocrats like Arjan Singh or princely educators like Lavkumar Khachar, 
who became active in the wildlife conservation movement that gained 
momentum s0on after Indira Gandhi became Prime Minister of India.” 

People like Sankhala, M. Krishnan and Billy Arjan Singh combined 
their missionary zeal for nature conservation, with privileged access to 
Indira Gandhi, to exert great influence on the formation of wildlife policy 
during the 1970s and 1980s. They served on many committees and boards 
created by Indira Gandhi to promote, legislate and administer wildlife 
conservation. To them, the ‘civil society’ organisations of the earlier 
decades seemed less interesting or useful in the late 20th century. These 
metropolitan and urbane naturalists tacked willingly between Indira 
Gandhi’s populist energy and her authoritarian streak. They invested 
` great faith in strong federal agencies and the power of the central gov- 
ernment to stem the flood of poor, ignorant farmers entering forests. 
They looked to the federal government to slow the pace of industrial 
development-led destruction of ecological diversity and wealth. As 
Krishnan wrote in 1970, ‘neither at the level of the illiterate poor nor 
among the educated people is there any popular feeling for wildlife in 
India today... the ultimate fate of our wildlife is in the hands of diverse 
and changing administrations’ (Krishnan 2000a: 247-49). These words 
express a thin nationalism that in its scepticism and pessimism about 
broad societal interest in nature conservation had become highly van- 
guardist and was increasingly sympathetic to interventionist strategies 
that remade Indian federal arrangements in favour of the central 
government. 

By 1980, Indira Gandhi had formulated her own holistic perspective 
and stated it for the benefit of influential international conservation organ- 
isations. In ber address to the International Union for Conservation of 
Nature (UCN) in March 1980, she said: 


2 For an account of the vicissitudes of wildlife conservation debates in the 1980s and 
1990s, see Rangarajan (1996). 

D For a sympathetic and insightfal account of the key conservationists of the 1980s, 
see Arjan Singh (1999) and Ward (1993). 
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Nature is beautifully balanced. Each little thing has its own place, its 
duty and special utility. Any disturbance creates a chain reaction which 
may not be visible for some time. Taking a fragmentary view of life 
has created global and national problems. (Thapar 2003: 277) 


Upon receiving the Order of the Golden Ark in 1982, she gave a speech 
that linked her holism to an antique Indian tradition. She observed that, 
‘in India we are fortunate in having a long tradition of protection of ani- 
mals and of feeling for plants ... Asoka, who was emperor in the third 
century BC, has left edicts on rocks, enjoining upon us to treat animals 
with kindness and care’ (Thapar 2003: 293). By the mid-1980s, Indira 
Gandhi and her group of advisors on wildlife policy had fully articulated 
an ecological nationalism that had natured the nation in the dominant 
colours of charismatic megafauna. The successes, she noted shortly before 
her death, related to the conservation of tigers, lions, rhinoceroses and 
elephants. Celebrating her efforts, Valmik Thapar gives expression to 
the same sentiment. He asks, with evident alarm, ‘Can you visualise a 
desertified and barren land mass all across India? And no wildlife! We 
would have ... rampant disease, infection, flood and drought ... a national 
treasury would have been plundered, looted, and wiped out. Extinctions 
would have been frequent’ (Thapar 2003: 303-04). What is important to 
note here is that twenty years after Indira Gandhi’s death, the words are 
much stronger, the tone much more strident. 


I 


It would appear, then, that contrary pressures in the struggles over nature 
conservation and political rights return us to a primary question, posed 
here as a question about thin nationalisms, but also posed by some social 
theorists as a more basic question about the biopolitics that shape human 
relations with animals in modern times. Agamben has gone so far as to 
claim that ‘the decisive political conflict, which gov every other 
conflict, is that between the animality and humanity of man’ (Agamben 
2004: 80). The tropes of civilisation, national treasure and informed 
public opinion that surface repeatedly in the writings and speeches of 


4 Seo, ın this connection, Martin Heldegger (1995), in dialogue with whom Agamben 
constructs his arguments on human-animal relations. 
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the Indian conservation intellectuals of the 20th century are readable in 
these terms. We can see in the invocation of refinement, altruism and 
munificence on the part of urbane conservationists, an appeal to cer- 
tain ideas which, to quote Agamben again, emanate from the view that 
‘man exists historically only in this tension; he can be human only to the 
degree he transcends and transforms the anthropophorous” animal which 
supports him’ (ibid.: 12). For one, a recurrent theme of cosmopolitan 
Indian writing on wildlife and forests identifies the urge to conserve 
nature only in more refined sensibilities. Naturing the nation, the argu- 
ment goes, is only possible when persons with these sensibilities exercise 
political power (as in the case of Indira Gandhi). For another, the irrefut- 
able logic of conservation rests for many of these powerful public intel- 
lectnals on the holistic view of ‘nature’s balance’ and the captivation (to 
use Heidegger’s term) that the refined sensibility can experience in the 
presence of nature’s wonders (Heidegger 1992: 150-61, 1995: 238-70). 
The crucial difference between animality and humanity is that, in the 
former, captivation serves sensory gratification and biological reproduc- 
tion, while in the latter the captivation referred to above can be the basis 
for altruistic actions—like nature conservation. 

If farmers, hunters and others who eke out a living in the vicinity of 
forests are expressing violent antipathy to wild animals, it may have to 
do less with their inability to participate in nationalist yearnings for wild 
heritage and more to do with boundaries transgressed and spatial anom- 
alies. Through history, farmers have managed physical and symbolic 
boundaries with wild animals through varied practices and beliefs. Birds, 
foxes, snakes, tigers and wolves have been appreciated in different Asian 
societies (e.g. see Broch 1998; Knight 2003; McNeely and Sochaczewski 
1994; Rangarajan 1996). Writing about India’s oldest bird sanctuary, 
M. Krishnan notes: ‘Vedanthangal having been a bird sanctuary for so 
long, it seems reasonable to presume it was named so because its birds 
were protected against fowlers’ (Krishnan 2000b: 230). He describes 
the protection offered by villagers in the Chingleput district of north- 
erm Tamil Nadu to multifarious birds as not totally altruistic, but not 


i ‘A nthropophoroas’ as in bearing or producing anthropos—i other words, the animal 
functions as a kind of constitutive outside that is both at the very core of human life and 
external to it. Agamben traces the paradox that tbe animal is both the human’s condition 


of possibility and its condition of impossibility. 
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entirely selfish either. But they do get shot when they leave the protected 
tank in search of food (ibid.: 228-33). Without using the precise words 
of Heidegger or Agamben (whom he probably never read) Krishnan links 
altruism towards nature to the awakening of nationalist sentiment in an 
‘apathetic public’—a public that may be so moved if only governments 
could act sagely to protect the animals and instruct the public. But his 
little piece on Vedanthangal also points to the problem of transgressions. 

Captivated by their prey, animals (and birds) can commit transgres- 
sions of physical boundaries. Because they are used so widely as meta- 
phors and symbols of social relations, these transgressions are also usually 
cultural violations, causing taxonomic anxiety and concerns about spatial 
anomaly.'® Earlier studies by Tambiah in rural Thailand and Leach— 
who offered a definition of the word vermin in terms of intermediate cat- 
egories of animals—and more recent works which include those by eco- 
logists provide a rich continuum of writing on spatial anomaly. Among 
others, civet cats, otters, the buffalo, monkeys, foxes, tigers and snakes 
have, across Asia, been described as spatially anomalous (see Douglas 
1990; Howard and Datta 1995; Leach 1964; Tambiah 1969). The vast 
enterprise of vermin eradication established in colonial India and other 
parts of Asia illustrates the scaling up, at the level of government policy, 
towards wild animals, of concerns about spatial anomaly in a universe 
of expanding agricultural settlement and plantation crops.” The inter- 
esting thing about ideas of spatial anomaly, though, is the way the dis- 
course of wildlife conservation creates its own definitions of spatial 
anomalies that need to be prevented or protected while battling with 
other understandings, often deemed illegitimate from the perspective of 
universal science or national interest.'* 


'6 See Knight (2003) for numerous examples of such anomalies in Japan and Mulhn 
(1999) for a survey of symbolic and metaphoric associations between human and animal 
relations. 

1 See Rangarajan (1998) and Boomgard (2001) for excellent accounts of vermin 
eradication. Boomgard even documents the decline of ritual associations with tigers in 
the royal courts of south-east Asia with the spread of colonial vermin eradication pro- 
grammes. For a discussion of how these associations m the beliefs of hunters sometimes 
impeded these programmes, sce Sivaramakrishnan (1999). 

18 For a discussion of nature conservation not so much as a project of holusm but one 
of boundary maintenance in the spirit of concerns about taxonomic and spatial anomalies, 
sco Milton (2000) 
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In most societies, the monkey is seen as a less dangerous, but a more 
pervasive pest coming in daylight and making free of streets, shops, fields 
and other domesticated spaces alongside villagers. There are also more 
numerous and more varied stories about monkeys. This abundance of 
monkey lore also points to fabrication. As Knight notes, tall stories about 
monkeys abound; they have greater value for entertainment and, perhaps, 
in the construction of shared memories of place that make communities 
(Knight 2003: 94). Human resemblance and their demeanour at the point 
of death (of supplication rather than resistance) are both factors that cause 
the most monkey-harassed person to pause before dealing fatal blows or 
a firing a deadly shot. But in various places in north India, where monkey 
worship bas led to indiscriminate feeding of rhesus monkeys around tem- 
ples and pilgrimage sites, and where the export of monkeys for bio- 
medical research and its subsequent ban in 1978 has multiplied deadly 
conflicts, mutual violence is escalating fast. Women and children attacked 
in their homes in Ghaziabad; sixty macaques clubbed to death and buried 
in village fields in Basana, Haryana; people in small towns terrified by 
two hundred-strong troops of monkeys on a foraging spree—these are 
all stories from north India in 2004." Primate ecologists worry that the 
rhesus macaque population in India has gone from 200,000 to 500,000 
in the last twenty-five years. Residents of outer Delhi complain they 
cannot use open spaces and balconies around their homes without feeling 
endangered. More than fifty per cent of these monkeys live in urban 
areas, a good number in Delhi and its surrounding areas.” 

In Vrindavan, people seem to be turning homes into prisons with bars 
in the windows. On the other hand, translocation programmes for the 
monkeys, even when ordered by the Supreme Court of India, face chal- 
lenges from activists of the Bajrang Dal. These are violent cultural nation- 
alists who see such efforts as an insult to Hanuman worshippers. The 
eradication of simian vermin in these situations is clearly a pressing issue, 
but various cultural nationalisms, ecological and otherwise, have seriously 
cramped the possibilities in a highly charged environment.*) Monkeys, 


1” Pramila Phatarphekar and Chander Dogra, ‘State in Monkey’s Shadow’, Outlook, 
27 September 2004 

D Thid. See also, Rakesh Lohum, ‘Protecting People from Wild Animals’, The Tribune, 
Shrnla, 1 June 2003 

1 Forest officials and activists alike do not seem averse to presenting these confronta- 
tions in a communal light, seeing the demand for translocation or the massacre of monkeys 
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out of place in urban centres including the national capital region, are an 
extreme example of spatial anomalies in human-wildlife relations. Deadly 
encounters between large carnivores, mammalian herbivores and various 
feline, porcine and vulpine species in the proximity of forests, national 
parks and sanctuaries are a matter of serious concern as well. Studies 
examine the causes for these encounters and list them in terms of resource 
competition,” agricultural expansion, villagers’ ignorance of protected 
area boundaries and opposition to the conservation of species known 
historically as pests or vermin (Karanth and Madhusudan 2002). 

In many of these cases, the conservationist perspective regards spatial 
anomalies as a consequence of human incursions in wildlife habitat and 
preserves. Following from this conclusion comes the recommendation 
that translocation of humans, who are out of place, away from potential 
conflict zones must become government policy. Most recently, hard line 
conservationists decry as romantic the people-and-parks programmes 
that built on notions of possible co-existence between wild animals and 
farming and other forest-dependent human communities. Their new rec- 
ommendations see opportunities in changing agricultural practices (as 
part of wider regional development strategies) (Sukumar 1994) or in the 
mobility created by economic reform and dwindling place-attachments.7 
Thus, Karanth and Madhusudan suggest, ‘advanced consumerism and 
rising economic expectations, combined with loosening cultural ties to 
land, will provide new windows of Opportunity to implement strategies 
based on voluntary, incentive driven spatial separation in parks’ (Karanth 
and Madhusudan 2002: 260). Their new recommendations result from 
these ideas and signal a more confrontational stance towards state- 
renouncing nationalisms and other forms of political activism for cultural 


as evidence of inter-commmunity tensions Sce Phatarphekar and Dogra, ‘State in Monkey’s 
Shadow’, cited in note 19, 

2 For instance, competition for fresh water in the Sunderbans has led to a large number 
of tiger attacks on human settlements (Loe and Roskaft 2004) 

D Integrated conservation and development projects were promoted by donors and 
conservation organisations in the 1980s and 1990s as a way to combine wildirfe conserva- 
ton and sustainable livelihoods for populations inevitably displaced by the creation of 
parks. The problems encountered by this approach in the particularly difficult case of 
Nagarhote (Rayry Gandhi National Park) in Karnataka are thoroughly discussed m Mahanty 
(2002). For a more general review of these projects and related issues from an earlier and 
more optimistic moment in therr history, see Kothan, Singh and Sun (1996). 
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autonomy and greater federalism. They also bring a cosmopolitan eco- 
logical nationalism into direct conflict with cultural nationalisms em- 
bedded in layered place-attachments and religious territoriality. 

At the same time, the policy of translocation of animals that are out 
of place has not been completely abandoned. In Maharashtra, in Junnar 
Forest Division alone, between 2001 and 2003, more than fifty people 
were attacked by leopards and eighteen died from their wounds. During 
the same period, 103 leopards were trapped and translocated.” Proximate 
translocations created conflicts elsewhere, but more distant translocations 
into the core of Protected Areas were more effective in reducing conflicts. 
However, the quiet work of foresters and wildlife experts in organisa- 
tions like the Wildlife Protection Society of India cannot always calm 
the ferocious arguments that continue between enraged villagers, who 
capture and batter leopards, and the urban environmentalist who declares 
the human-leopard conflicts in Sanjay Gandhi National Park, Mumbai 
to be a story of ‘broken covenants, shrinking space, and death’.* The 
same commentator, like Valmik Thapar in the examples discussed earlier, 
sets little store by the government now and celebrates the judicial activism 
of the Supreme Court on behalf of wildlife conservation. 

These variations, be they in attitudes to monkeys and large carnivores 
or between different groups in rural, urban and professional circles, as 
well as within them, underline the valuable point that no neat division 
can be found between village utilitarianism and urban romanticism in 
the case of wild animals. Villagers, like city people, have varied and 
changing views when it comes to dealing with wild animals as pests, 
pets and co-residents in their rural and forest environs. But their actions 
also underline the shrinking space for political debate as wild animals 
and their designated territories are claimed for different heritages—green, 
saffron and tricolour. Even as various non-violent conflict mitigation 
schemes come under increasing stress (Madhusudan 2003), the govern- 
ment seems to be re-arming the conservation bureaucracies. In the First 
Plan, as was noted at the outset, Nehru envisioned nature harnessed by 


+ Vidya Athroya, Sanjay Thakur, Sujoy Chaudhuri and Aniroddha Bolsare, ‘A Study 
of the Man-Leoperd Conflict in the Junnar Forest Division, Pune District, Maharashtra’. 
Report submitted to the Chief Wildlife Warden, Nagpur, Maharashtra. http-/Awww. 

uk. Accessed on 10 November 2004. 
3 Bittu Sahgal, ‘Jungle Raj: Prey, Who is the Predator?’, Times of India, 11 July 2004. 
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science for technological progress. Fifty years later, Indian nature is a 
highly contested domain. So in the Tenth Five Year Plan, priority has 
being given to mitigating human-wildlife conflict by settlement of rights, 
relocation of villages and eco-development. Habitat improvement, con- 
trol of. poaching, and research and training are other areas of focus. The 
Ministry of Environment and Forests has asked for the deployment of a 
strike force in all reserves. A well-equipped and armed contingent is 
proposed for every 500 square kilometres. 
. When conservation programmes cause misery and expropriation in 
remote areas and to minority peoples in the nation-state, they imperil the 
wider compact that brought these regions and peoples into the nation at 
the outset. They also exemplify a trend seen elsewhere in Asia and other 
parts of the world, whereby conservation agencies, armed to the hilt, 
-serve as the vanguard of the most repressive aspects of state building 
and diminish the plural and federal qualities of state formation. The ex- 
tended discussion of human-animal relations and wildlife conservation, 
just provided, certainly illuminates these points. It is also a reminder 
that state-sponsored conservation that relies on coercion and fiat is not 
usually inspired by any noble sentiment, but can act in concert with forms 
of cultural nationalism, usually of the elite metropolitan variety, that 
would simplify diverse meanings of wildness into one most amenable to 
the idea of a spectacular national heritage.” 


IV 


In human-wildlife relations in India it appears, therefore, that a battle is 
on and the gloves are off. The everyday violence of bloody confrontations 
between ordinary rural people and the animals protected in their midst; 
the inescapable fear of ordinary urban people troubled by wild animals 
inhabiting their places of worship and rubbish dumps; and the loss of 
faith displayed by conservation activists in cooperative, gradual, public 
action steered by expert government programmes, are all symptoms of a 


= Usha Ral, ‘Repcieve for the Tiger?’, The Hindu, 31 March 2002. 

2 That such simplification 1s part of modern state formation and characterises the 
emergence of modem development regimes more generally, has been amply argued by 
various scholars. See Scott (1998) and Ferguson (2005). 
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wider malaise. It is a condition where humanity and animality remain 
implacably opposed. In the public sphere, the analogue seems to be the 
loss of common ground for political activism, where various thin nation- 
alisms reify their subscribers in positions hard to reconcile. Political 
activism requires the public intellectual—not necessarily a cosmopolitan 
metropolitan figure, but a social theorist capable of clear, independent 
articulation of issues in public venues. This may be a person who speaks 
in a vernacular or local idiom but who manages to provoke debates in 
popular and scholarly media that intersect and enrich each other. Activism 
is impoverished when the social production of the public intellectual 
becomes threatened. Rajen Harshe and Sujata Patel have recently argued 
that this has indeed happened in India. They note, ‘social science scholar- 
ship has degenerated into utilising simplistic forms of theorising, based 
on binary opposites, such as male versus female, brahminical versus dalit, 
modern versus indigenous, caste versus class, state versus civil society, 
together with such opposites based on language and region’ (Harshe and 
Patel 2003: 527). They go on to suggest that ‘those who argue for the 
need of identity-based politics at the cost of the nation-state fall into the 
trap of weakening sovereignty and inner unity of the people of India’ 
(ibid.). 

Ramachandra Guha, the pioneering scholar of environmental politics 
in India and a skilled polemicist himself, noted something similar when 
he wrote that public intellectualism, born of the Indian freedom struggle 
and its engagements with democratic modernity, flourished in the first 
three decades of Indian independence. He asserts, ‘there were absolutely 
no saffron intellectuals, and not many who were flaming red either. Rather, 
it was the middle ground which was capacious and well colonised’ (Guha 
2001: 4664). In contrast, by the end of the 1970s, Guha argues, left and 
right had grown more distant from the centre and were both immersed in 
‘identity politics’ (ibid.: 4667). Social democracy, built on state-led devel- 
opment, suffered a corresponding loss of credibility. The same secular 
middle classes that supplied public intellectuals now easily generated 
idealogues for various radical agendas and communal organisations. 

The loss of public intellectualism is described by Harshe and Patel 
and Ramachandra Guha from a perspective that clearly equates this loss 
with the shrinking space for political action informed by ideas like liberal- 
ism; secularism, rational debate and scientific temper, the keywords of 
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the age of Nehru. When we look at various key stalwarts of environ- 
mental movements, like Sundarlal Bahuguna of Chipko movement fame 
and his recent alliances with Hindu nationalists over the Tehri Dam, or 
the continuing quest for an Indian conservation ethic in iconic natural 
symbols like sacred groves, we can see how the anxieties expressed by 
Guha or Harshe and Patel seem to have some substance. Varieties of 
nationalism, parochialism and inter-community hostility have apparently 
fed on varieties of environmentalism that bave informed or drawn upon 
what has been described by these commentators as identity politics. 

Some postcolonial theorists, at times, seem less troubled by these 
losses. In contrast, Partha Chatterjee continues the search for a vital mid- 
dle ground that public intellectuals could do well to examine closely. 
Chatterjee suggests that an older public intellectualism may not be 
recuperable given present scepticism about the projects of liberal mod- 
erity. But he also recognises the paucity of public engagement that fol- 
lows when public intellectualism shuns the popular, or a celebration of 
the fragmentary or partial view occludes the synthesis that must precede 
such engagement when the popular is embraced. Partha Chatterjee argues, 
addressing his remarks mainly to debates on historiography in India, 
that scholars have to fashion ‘an appropriate analytic of the popular’ 
(Chatterjee 2002: 19). Researchers, ethnographic or historical, are always 
engaged in political action and, directly or indirectly, with the realm of 
popular beliefs and practices. But to escape the Hobson’s choice between 
participating in the reproduction of intolerance and becoming irrelevant, 
they would have to incessantly question their analytical categories, espe- 
cially when it comes to activism. When undertaking to study the popular 
m its multi-stranded forms of political expression, the exhortations of 
Sumit Sarkar combined with the suggestions of Partha Chatterjee urge 
scholars and activists to abjure the restrictive appeal of thin nationali- 
ams, and recover in its place the malleable pluralisms of Indian political 
modernity, to find the points of fusion that may exist between nations of 
citizens and ethnic nations. 


* Ther accounts do not necessarily acknowledge that the environmental sector has 
always been rife with plural forms of mobilisation (see Contre for Science and Environment. 
1982). Rights-based agitations about right to information, night to resources, right to safety 
in the workplace and fair wages, have continuously resurfaced in the garb of environmental 
movements to prise open the debate on social justice and nature conservation. For a brief 
account of some secular mobilisations, see Roy (2002). 
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Book Reviews 


Lloyd I Rudolph and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, Explaining Indian 
Democracy: A Fifty-Year Perspective, 1956-2006. New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2008. Volume I (The Realm of Ideas: Inquiry and 
Theory). xv + 324 pp. Tables, plates, notes, references, index. ¥ 695 
(hardback). Volume I (The Realm of Institutions: State Formation 
and Institutional Change). xv + 344 pp. Tables, notes, references, 
index. { 695 (hardback). Volume III (The Realm of the Public Sphere: 
Identity and Policy). xvii + 435 pp. Tables, figures, notes, index. 
T 750 (hardback). 


This three volume compendium brings together a cross-section of 
selections from the works published by Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph over 
a period of approximately fifty years. Consistently reiterating the limits 
of universal categories as encountered through their research, the 
repository of scholarship produced individually and together by this most 
erudite duo, who must surely count amongst the most self-reflexive west- 
erm scholars writing on Indian politics today, would be hard to surpass. 
Focusing on the realms of ideas, institutions and the public sphere re- 
spectively, the three volumes straddle a period that has witnessed some 
of the most animated debates in social science around conceptual cat- 
egories and methodological tools for the study of states, institutions, 
political processes and democratic transitions. This review will focus on 
these debates as they are not only a meaningful link through the writings 
by Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph but also because the challenge of devis- 
ing efficient and effective tools to render intelligible the specificities of 
democratic regimes and processes that have evolved across the world, 
has remained one of their principal concerns. Explanations about the 
differentiated forms of Indian democracy in these volumes are tied to 
the premise that its dynamism is not to be seen in terms of a struggle to 
‘catch up’ with an ostensibly universal form but rather in terms of a 
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historically emergent process with its own signposts and markers that 
reveal themselves in the realm of ideas, institutions and the public sphere, 
the three rubrics around which the volumes are broadly organised. 


Modes of enquiry 


Taken together, the volumes also convey a sense of the authors’ journey 
in grappling with their in-between location across the worlds of American 
Political Science and their chosen field of research. Somewhat reminiscent 
of what they term the horizontal liminality of Amar Singh’s diaries, their 
own intermediate position leads them to argue for a ‘situated knowledge’ 
(ix, p. 116-17) capable of interrogating the epistemic closures secured 
through the oppositional dyads upon which the universalising ‘truths’ of 
liberalism, historicism and modernisation theory are posited. Thus, trac- 
ing a line from their article, ‘Surveys of India’ [(1958); included here as 
Volume 1, Chapter 1] to a later essay, “The Imperialism of Categories: 
Situating Knowledge in a Globalising World’ [(2005); here Volume 1, 
Chapter 5], we see their critique of the determinism imposed by the mod- 
emisation paradigm acquiring a more trenchant tone. There is also an 
apparent transition from an earlier position stressing the need for a ‘more 
political anthropology’ that could overcome the radical disconnect en- 
countered by field workers trained in standard survey tools to study under- 
developed areas (p. 13). While reiterating their interest in enhancing the 
portability and pertinence of analytical categories, by the 2000s, this 
concern begins to get articulated in conversation with other critiques of 
the exercise of power and cultural violence simultaneously ensuing from 
the imposition of alien categories and the implicit processes of Othering 
in studying developing societies. Tracing the disconnect characteris- 
ing the current state of the discipline of political studies in the United 
States to the North American variant of liberal passivity and parochial 
condescension, the authors highlight the woeful inadequacy of the con- 
ceptual repertoire through which dominant streams of American intel- 
lectual opinion in post 9/11 contexts sought to grapple with and negotiate 
what could only be figured as ‘the unfamiliar and the strange’ (p. 118). 

Attributing the beginnings of their work as part of the context in which 
area studies emerged in the United States as an effort to create a ‘stockpile’ 
of mostly American area experts initially, the authors argue instead for a 
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different model of area studies. Such a model would counter universal- 
isms that remained ‘indifferent to difference’ as well as simplistic post- 
colonial critiques tending to collapse the very possibility of area studies 
into a paradigm where all knowledge is mechanistically posited as the 
power-driven workings of a clichéd Orientalism (p.110—18). Part I of 
Volume I defines the conceptual tools that frame their argument against 
a tenacious adherence to methods that preclude possibilities of epistemic 
pluralism and comparative generalisation. Comprising eight articles on 
social structure and change written between 1961 and 2001, Part Ii 
[Theorizing Politics and Society] elaborates upon the foregoing pre- 
cepts by avoiding the oppositional dichotomies underlying modernisa- 
tion frameworks. Highlighting the adaptability of tradition rather than 
its eradication either through a historical linear progression or through 
dialectical conflict, the Introduction to The Modernity of Tradition, (ori- 
ginally published in 1967, included here in Part If) cautions against pre- 
determined and prescriptive comparisons between the ‘modern’ west and 
the rest of the world as its ‘traditional’ Other. For the Rudolphs, such 
theories only cumulatively misdiagnose the latter while misunderstand- 
ing the former, even as they reproduce binaries that can address neither 
the trajectories of historical change nor the contemporary specificities 
of non-western societies. Impelled by these concerns, their interpreta- 
tion and critique of Weber’s ‘interlocking use of formal contrasts and 
evolutionary history’ in their 1979 essay (also reproduced here) hinges 
upon the implicit justification of western cultural and economic dom- 
inance in the Weberian delineation of Europe’s normative singularity. 

Viewing the important body of post-colonial scholarship in place by 
the closing years of the last century, as marking a watershed in the way 
scholars of India identified and interpreted evidence to allow for the 
possibility of a ‘deorientalised’ knowledge, significantly, the Rudolphs 
see their work of the 1960s as having anticipated the tenets of the post- 
colonial perspective. Through essays such as ‘Barristers and Brahmans: 
Legal Cultures and Social Change’ (1965), they assert, 


..we tried not only to get beyond the binarisms of modernisation 
theory, we were also present at the founding of the post-colonial cri- 
tique [emphasis added] when, in the introduction of The Modernity of 
Tradition...the myths and realities of Western experiences, we warned, 
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can set limits to Western social scientific imagination, and modernity 
becomes what we imagine ourself to be. (pp. 232-33) 


Even so, while they recognise that post-colonial perspectives advanced 
the critique of modernisation theories by weaving in issues of power and 
hegemony, they admit their own critique may not have gone ‘far enough’ 
on account of having ‘one foot uncomfortably located in the box of mod- 
ernisation assumptions, the other unstably located outside’ (p. 233). 
Gravitating thus towards identifying structures as providing the 
momentum for change rather than emphasising historical processes, prac- 
tices, events and conjunctures, a key theme of their earlier work was the 
imperative towards legal uniformity in post-Independence India. How- 
ever, by the late 1990s, their work sought to interrogate the implicit 
Occidentalism of this quest that simultaneously sought to overwrite the 
continuous contestation between legal uniformity and pluralism, centering 
on the contradiction between the legal equality of individual rights and 
the nights of cultural minorities to preserve their personal laws. 


State formation and institutional change 


The second volume perseveres with the emphasis on the modes of inquiry 
into non-western societies alongside a thematising of the shifts in the 
trajectory of Political Science in the United States to focus now on pro- 
cesses of state formation and institutional change. The articles here cri- 
tically reflect upon the empirical and theoretical shifts marked by the 
‘return’ of the state as a crucial conceptual variable both through com- 
parative analyses and through the recognition of the diversity of institu- 
tional forms, highlighted largely by the experiences of states in negotiat- 
ing the processes of globalisation in the 1980s. The first two articles on 
state formation question existing definitions of ‘stateness’ and conven- 
tions of comparison that had acquired salience within studies that re- 
mained historically-grounded analysis of what Charles Tilly has termed 
‘big structures, large processes, and huge comparisons’ (as quoted in 
Vol. II, p. 27). Entirely skewed by the European absolutist experience, 
for the Rudolphs, such comparisons seek to operate mainly within the 
boundaries of a single world civilisation and the temporal limits defined 
by the emergence of absolutist states in modern Europe. 
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Forsaking generalisations premised upon narrow comparisons and 
such one-size-fits-all assumptions, the Rudolphs propose a framework 
that could encompass historical variations so that the diverse Asian mod- 
em political experience could exemplify a rule of ‘non-nation states’ 
instead of being marked out as awkward exceptions (p. 17). They argue 
for integral comparisons that neither rest upon a separate and parallel 
examination of a distinctive phenomena nor become a means for burying 
the particular configuration of a civilisation under the gross categories 
of universal theories. They urge looking for generalisations drawn from 
particular explorations that hold out the promise of devising an appro- 
priate analytical vocabulary, distinct from neo-Marxian or positivist 
political economy, and yet sensitive to understanding divergent political 
cosmologies. 

Moving further, the articles on institutional change are concemed with 
institutional struggles over the emergence of the modern state in India. 
Revisiting debates over whether constitutional government and Indian 
democracy could be safeguarded through judicial review or parliamentary 
sovereignty, which remained a source of political tension and institu- 
tional ambiguity until the 1980s, Chapter 8 raises interesting questions 
about the balance between ‘judicial self-restraint’ and ‘judicial abdication’ 
[to which, deriving from more recent experience, may be added categories 
of ‘judicial activism/overreach’] as significant to understanding issues 
of state power and legitimation in India. Seeking to go beyond formal 
descriptions of institutional design to trace historical shifts in the relation- 
ships between institutions that determine state formation, this segment 
includes a fruitful discussion on the complex and contradictory practices 
and formations of power that have accumulated around the Constitution, 
the forms of collective life it envisages, and as Upendra Baxi might have 
put it, of the different ‘wills’ to stateness embodied therein. Tracing a 
line between their concerns in their 1981 article on the theme of judicial 
review versus parliamentary sovereignty to the 2001 essay on constitu- 
tional reform in the context of emergence of a regulatory state, we see 
the Rudolphs offering an account of the overlapping, non-centralised 
forms of political authority produced through a mutual and synchronic 
imbrication of the traditional with the modem. 

And yet, at points the discussion on institutional design and change 
seems to veer back towards familiar Western/North American frameworks 
jettisoned in the earlier discussion on modes of enquiry. For example, 
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the article on judicial review versus parliamentary sovereignty ends by 
contemplating whether the pursuit of institutional self-interest prescribed 
by Federalists in the USA as a successful tool to regulate the division of 
powers within government in the American context could successfully 
unfold in India (p. 210). Similarty, the 1986 essay, ‘Demand Groups and 
ee nade each famed plural- 
ism’, previously debunked by the authors as an ‘explanatory social science 
concept vitiated by the anomalies and contradictions’ arising out of its 
application in industrial democracies (p. 243) to now examine [state- 
dominated] Indian variants of pluralism. 


The public sphere 


Key articles in Volume IMI [The Realm of the Public Sphere: Identity and 
Polity] revolve around identifying a realm of identity politics, which has 
quickly emerged as a dominant category in the study of Indian politics 
to displace the emphasis on interest group and class politics that hitherto 
had been the mainstay of British and American political science (Preface, 
p. 1). The two articles on caste here (‘The Political Role of India’s Caste 
Association’, 1960, and “The Modemity of Tradition: The Democratic 
Incarnation of Caste in India’, 1965) predate by at least three decades 
what has become known as India’s ‘second democratic upsurge’ corres- 
ponding to the greater participation of backward caste and marginalised 
groups in the electoral process. Commentators have pointed out that even 
while significantly advancing the process of democratisation, such 
mobilisation has not translated effectively into the institutionalised world 
of politics, resulting in a gap between the institutional apparatus of Indian 
democracy and the dynamism characterising its electoral processes. A 
concurrent question that is often raised in this context is whether this 
electoral dynamism has paved the way for participatory democracy and 
opened up spaces for transformative politics that are not limited by 
narrowly defined allegiances or based on short term gains. Writing in 
the 1960s, the Rudolphs anticipated the politicisation of caste, even if 
they had thematised its significance somewhat differently from the pat- 
terns that have emerged. Within their framework, far from being an 
anachronistic residue of the ancien regime, caste is seen as assuming 
associational forms corresponding to those that existed as conduits be- 
tween the masses and the new democratic electoral processes within 
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western democracies. Quite like the aristocracy in Britain, they write, 
caste—‘the most pervasive natural association of the old regime’— 
transforms itself ‘...from below and from within. From an expression of 
the hierarchy, privilege, and moral parochialism of the old order, caste 
has become the means to level the order’s inequalities by destroying its 
moral basis and social structure’ (p. 43). 

Here too traces of the erstwhile formalism that dominated political 
science vocabulary are at times seen in the discussions about the public 
sphere in India. And yet, this lingering influence is tempered by a strong 
and persistent disavowal of pessimistic predictions about the survival of 
Indian democracy that are ordinarily associated with such frameworks 
(p. 61). Besides the explorations of the ‘othered’ self in Amar Singh’s 
diaries in section II (Interpreting Lives) in Volume 3 the most enjoyable 
essays here are the ones offering ethnographic accounts of Indian dem- 
ocracy. The multiple idioms through which democracy in India may 
be understood are brought out most vividly through their notes on the 
Emergency as well as through their accounts of doing field research in 
Madras, the Raj in Jaipur (Chapter 20) and their experience of viewing 
the Southern film (Chapter 17). 

Most importantly, the three volumes offer comprehensive insights 
into Indian democracy and a perspective that emerges from a critical and 
self-reflexive engagement over the long duree with Indian politics. 
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Sudipta Kaviraj is one of the few historically embedded political theonsts 


who have exercised immense influence on a number of disciplines in 
contemporary times. He has ably produced his own discursive genre 
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that mixes a thematised historical narrative with digressions that con- 
ceptualise certain general formulations on areas as diverse as the state, 
language, history and so on. Kaviraj’s forte is the essay form. This volume 
brings together previously published essays that address two fundamental 
concerns. 

It may be reductive to say that Kaviraj has a single overarching 
theme. But if there is a motivating centre with respect to his diverse 
interests, it can be said to lie in the historical configurations of the state. 
Taking off from some of the established work on the pre-colonial state in 
Chapter 1, Kaviraj argues that the pre-colonial state is a segmentary for- 
mation. The state is mainly a rent receiving machine that remains external 
to a large number of communities that are governed by their own rules 
(he clarifies in a later essay that these are primarily caste groups) and are 
fuzzy in character. The nature of the state remains the same even under 
Muslim rule, but changes fundamentally under colonialism. Colonial 
Tule attempts to transform the social by introducing a new (liberal) com- 
mon sense through education on the one hand and by processes of enu- 
meration, on the other hand. This attempt is not fully successful for it 
simply produces an elite that is culturally divorced from the subalterns. 
The latter retain their distinctiveness through communications and pro- 
cedures that are inaccessible to the rest. In a later essay (Chapter 6), 
Kaviraj modulates his argument to say that colonial rule exercised a 
certain self-limitation with regard to tinkering with social customs— 
and this opened out the space for associational activity. Kaviraj’s concep- 
tualisation of nationalism and the post-colonial state is the most extensive. 
Briefly put, while Gandhi engineers a bridge between two incommen- 
surable worlds of the elite and subaltern, Nehru re-establishes the dom- 
ination of the elite. In this more nuanced argument made in Chapter 6, 
Kaviraj says that the post colonial state is motivated by the two impera- 
tives of bureaucracy and democracy. While the bureaucracy continues 
in much the same fashion as its colonial predecessor, it undergoes massive 
expansion as the state attempts to further its developmental agenda. On 
the other hand, democracy spreads by its vernacularisation that takes the 
form of the assertion of group rights. Operating in a society that cannot 
guarantee welfare, democratic demands are placed on the state (which 
in turn, expands its bureaucratic domain). The drive to democratisation 
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also poses a danger to the elite which now regroups under a programme 
of homogenisation via Hindutva to counter the accelerating rise of caste 
demands. 

It is around this core concern that Kaviraj leads off into a number of 
extremely rich insights into a variety of areas. While the influential dis- 
tinction between fuzzy and enumerated communities (that has displaced 
Tonnies’ categories to a large extent) has now become a part of common- 
sense in academia; less well-known is his characterisation of nationalism. 
In nationalism Kaviraj appears to identify a new community form that is 
a paradoxical combination of gemeinschaft (in the sense of its affective 
bindings) community with the enumerated mode. Nationalism produces 
an affective community based on a notion of the Self in order to subse- 
quently enumerate its constituent elements. Another extremely interest- 
ing element is his conceptual/historical narrative of language. The essay 
seeks to draw on the distinctive notion of vak (irruption of utterance) to 
illuminate the nature of brahmanical control of the symbolic system and 
its changes. Besides other rich insights, Kaviraj also nicely explains the 
contemporary paradox of the supremacy and distancing of English as an 
outcome of the plurality of vernaculars. 

In many ways, the most remarkable part of the book is its other con- 
cem, that is, the paradoxical location of the political theorist. If the theorist 
is to go beyond the play of policies, then what is required is a political 
theory that theorises the social historically, what Kaviraj calls the ‘his- 
torical self-reflection of society’. This means both an immersion in the 
discourse of professional historians who have dwelt on the state as well 
as retaining a position external to that discourse, since the theorist also 
interrogates the categories with which the historian works. This leads to 
two important formulations. The first is the ‘colligatory’ mode of historical 
enquiry by which is meant the isolation of a similar set of events in order 
to constitute historical knowledge. This 1s allied to Kaviraj’s internal 
differentiation of certain genealogical formations such as nationalism 
through periodisation, or more appropriately, delineating their ‘historical 
horizon’. He defines this as a method that isolates a certain block of time 
that is distinguishable in terms of the challenges and possibilities that it 
possesses; it thereby imparts to history a methodological rigour for the 
act of theorisation. The second (apparently overlapping, but actually dif- 
ferent) element is what Kaviraj calls ‘effective history’. By this he means 
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histories that may be imaginary but which actually mobilise notions of 
collective selfhood. This makes them effective historical agents. The 
most important instance is that of nationalism that produces a new con- 
ception of the Self and its Other. I should also mention the remarkable 
essay on Bhudeb Mukhopadhyay which implicitly positions him as 
Kaviraj’s predecessor as the critical historian of social categories. 

One of the problems with the use of the elite-subaltern binary to frame 
Indian history is that it underestimates the influence of the middle class 
to produce social and cultural linkages with upper sections of the ‘non- 
elite’. The enormous expansion of the middle classes at the time of the 
writing of these articles and its capacity in extending new political for- 
mations (a process visible in the emergence of Hindutva as a relatively 
inter caste/class all-India phenomenon) as well as its ability to recon- 
figure the balance of class relations through the massive expansion of 
urbanisation, finds little mention in Kaviraj. A different problem is posed 
by the idea of effective histories (as different from colligatory narratives). 
While the acknowledgement of effective histories as a serious object of 
historical knowledge is welcome, its unqualified acceptance can be prob- 
lematic. Bluntly speaking, it poses the problem of relativism: if all his- 
tories are to be recognised by their effectiveness, then the only criteria 
of distinguishing between them is by political and moral values. This 
may intensify the dilemma of relativism for political and moral values 
tend to mutually oppose themselves to producing clear choices (and this, 
of course, leads back to normative evaluations). I think the suspension 
of historical procedures as criteria of evaluation—especially at a time 
when there is large scale revision of historical truths—can be counter- 
productive. Contemporary conceptions of history have enlarged the area 
of incertitude that history has always possessed as a part of its method, 
since history has always had to tackle the problem of being left with the 
traces of the past. The loss of incertitude as a critical component of his- 
torical knowledge and its substitution by the simple assertions of effect- 
iveness is a big one. At bottom, it is also a political loss. 
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Kesavan Veluthat’s recent book is a collection of interrelated essays, 
published over the last twenty years, dealing principally with the Tamil 
and Kerala countries, but also including a brief but illuminating section 
on Karnataka. It begins with the question of the unit of study ‘South 
India’ how the various Dravidian regions, rarely studied comparatively 
in any depth, reflect on each other to constitute a distinct periodisation 
for the South as a whole. In this connection arise the old and now un- 
fashionable questions of the nature of the state and economy, the role of 
landed magnates, as well relatively neglected ones such as the mechanism 
of transition from antiquity to the period under consideration. The devil 
is throughout in the details and the empirical and conceptual richness of 
these pages will repay rereading. 

The age from roughly the 7th/8th century to the 13th is thought of 
politically in the North as the post-Gupta period, a time of new regional 
polities and a heightened parcellisation of polity and economy through a 
surge of land-grants, which was first described as feudalism. The contours, 
though parallel, obviously have a different configuration and causality 
in the deep South. 

Tamilakam is the home for the first series of case studies, the greater 
Tamil country, which originally subsumed Kerala. The early medieval 
in the South was not about urban decay, as much as the expansion of 
agriculture and the agrarian economy. The period’s proliferation of land- 
grants, parallel to what we find in the North, testifies to the incorporation 
and allocation of previously uncultivated or otherwise outside lands and 
peoples. In this context of increased surplus extraction and accumulation, 
alongside incorporation of new populations, certain cultural and political 
factors begin to make sense. The style of ‘Hinduism’ solidified in the 
South’s distinctive fortified temple complexes and the socio-religious 
institution for which it is most notorious, namely ‘caste’ (i.e. varna, jad), 
emerges in the author’s narrative as a technology for incorporation and 
extraction. The southern state, as we have come to know it, first really 
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emerged here in an early medieval world made of land: ‘The way in 
which a certain ideology was made use of for the legitimation of a hegem- 
ony is crucial here. It is important to realise that this hegemony was far 
from ritual. Jt was real political hegemony’ (p. 44). 

And despite its fledgling oppositionality early on, it is Bhakti that 
instantiates like nothing else, the mode of subjection favourable to kings 
and landlords in this period (p. 48-9). A major aspect of the South’s dis- 
tinctiveness emerges with what can be defined as a species of South 
Indian Late Antiquity, with the opening up of the river valleys to wet 
rice agriculture from the 5th century onward and the creation of a class 
of Brahmana landlords, such that, the author suggests, new intensive 
labour forms began to transcend ties of kinship as tribes were absorbed 
into caste society. The culture of landlordism culminated in the temple, 
which emerged as the mah#-landlord, the biggest landlord of all, sharing 
in the deployment of legitimate violence. The role of ritual was close to 
the ground; it got its hands both dirty and bloody. 

In an uneven way, much of what is true of Tamilakam holds for its 
westerly neighbour, where a distinct state society first emerged in the 
early 9th century with the Céras of Mahddayapuram. Yet Kerala has a 
history at once distinctively southern and distinctively Keralan, neces- 
sitating at times, a distinctive mode of history writing. Owing to a more 
modest resource base, here state-formation got on its feet more slowly 
and took a different shape. This was a Brahmana state in a more complete 
fashion than what emerged in Tamil country. Here the custodians of 
religion enjoyed an especially pervasive authority to which, at times, the 
king bowed low. The vast majority of inscriptions from this time and 
place (in Malayalam) are policy decisions of Brahmana groups. The num- 
ber of royal pragasti in Sanskrit is zero. And Malayalam myth reveals 
reality via a fascinating text called the Keralolpatti, which details how 
Paraguraéma created the land and handed it over to Brabmanas: 


There is no reason why this should not be taken as encapsulating 
the memory of the Céras being established on the throne by the 
Brahmanical elite what with the Tamil origins of the dynasty, its matri- 
lineal character in Kerala and the heavy Brahmanical support it got 
and so on. (p. 191) 


We wind up in Karnataka where peculiar classes of state officers and 
landed magnates such as vēļēvaļis, garuda and gavudas show broader 
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South Indian resonances, and lead the author to reflect explicitly on the 
feudal character of the early medieval in south India: ‘...every detail of 
this pattern bears resemblance to what Marc Bloch calls ‘the household 
warriors’ in the context of feudal Europe’ (p. 322). 

Nothing short of a tour de force in the most magnificent tradition of 
historical materialist writing on the Indian past, Veluthat’s book marks 
him as one of the shining stars of the new wave of South India history 
writing. This seems like such an exciting field to be working in, since 
everything is being rethought, aided as much by irreverence for old myths 
as by a willingness to return, if required, to the supposedly passé through 
a collation and rigorous reading of Dravidian archives. Empirical and 
conceptual rigour, the concrete and the abstract, enter into a dialectic. 
The depth of the inquiry forces the production of original and exact ideas 
with a dynamic integrity to their object. Truly remarkable, however, is 
the lucidity and accessibility with which Veluthat initiates his reader into 
this material, such that this book, written by and for a specialist, can also 
serve as a point of entry into the subject for anyone with a sincere interest. 
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The first edition of this book, published by Oxford University Press in 
2000, was an adapted version of a doctoral dissertation completed in 
1987. The new edition is a timely update, for its central thesis, ‘turning 
the gaze of anthropological scrutiny into a mirror that reflects back onto 
‘modern’ society’ (p. xxxiii), remains even more pertinent today. The 
starting point is a paradox: the process of ‘civilising’ tribal societies, 
where ritual human sacrifices are performed on a very limited scale for 
group survival, ends in a slow ethnocide and even genocide. Modem 
society routinely sacrifices such tribal peoples on an enormous scale, 
imposing on them alien structures of power and authority, dispossessing 
them of their lands and livelihood. This eventually decimates them and 
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their culture. The central question posed here is about which, then, is ‘a 
greater, more insidious form of human sacrifice’ (p. 3)? These are import- 
ant issues at a time when the insecurity created by modern terror has made 
us far more willing to legitimise the blowback of state terror, even when 
directed against our own people. Simultaneously, massive development- 
induced displacement is sweeping through our resource-rich tribal areas. 
When non-violent resistance is ignored, desperate people turn violent. 
State repression and people’s resistance are spiralling out of control to 
result in a violent genocide. The whole discourse on Maoist movements, 
including the response of the Indian state, backed by large sections of 
public opinion, remains almost entirely trapped within the assumptions 
of this no-win situation. 

Appearing in this context, the present new edition of this anthropolo- 
gical study into the reported ritual of human sacrifice among the Khonds 
of Orissa, its suppression by the colonial government and the subsequent 
assimilation of these tribals into colonial society, adds a severe indict- 
ment of the willingness of modern society to sacrifice people as collateral 
damage to state violence that protects vested interests while pursuing an 
agenda of destructive development. Digging ‘far down into the way the 
idea of human sacrifice has been seen and not seen, misunderstood and 
exploited’, and taking ‘sacrifice’ as its master-trope, this study confronts 
us with uncomfortable questions about our own society that we would 
rather ignore (xvii-ix). 

Tribal culture did not meet Hindu culture on equal terms, irrespective 
of whether the latter was represented by the local rajah, priest or trader. 
Colonial rule aggravated this asymmetry; post-colonial government pol- 
icies have only further sharpened the divide. After introducing the relevant 
background issues, the study contrasts the worlds of tribals and colon- 
isers. After the Khonds were pacified through the 19th century Ghumsur 
wars, the meriah rite of human sacrifice was suppressed by a supposedly 
‘enlightened government’. Acting respectively as ‘soldiers of Christ’ and 
as ‘merchants of knowledge’, missionaries and anthropologists were a 
part of this civilising-Christianising process, in which tribals paid a high 
price while others reaped the benefits. These patterns only persist as an 
internal colonialism perpetuated in the name of development, where 
changes are imposed from without, rather than through being motivated 
from within. Premised on middle class consumption, our developmental 
path of free-market capitalism exploits and alienates those at the margins 
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of society. Tribal rebellions against alienating governments have a vio- 
lent history that is now repeating itself in a desperate final tragedy. Thus 
‘genocide’ and ‘ethnic cleansing’ are new words with a long history. 
Presently, they hold a special urgency. 

Historically speaking, human sacrifice was not an unknown phenom- 
enon even in ancient classical societies. However, Padel remains am- 
biguous about its existence among the Khonds. ‘...For a start, did it exist 
or not? Several people are convinced one way or the other’, he states 
(p. 316). This book has looked the evidence and left that question open. 
Granting that the Khond sacrifices sound horrible, he feels ‘thankful 
they are over’, but adds that he feels ‘unable to judge them’ (p. 5). Never- 
theless, he quotes anthropologists who report the practice: Furer- 
Haiendorf found evidence of it among the Konda Reddis; apparently 
drawing on eye witness accounts; Verier Elwin reported instances of it 
in the 1930s and 1940s (p. 113). As someone who believed that ‘to study 
a people is to love them’ (p. 276), Elwin is regarded by Padel as being 
among the few who ‘have written in a way that bridges this gulf” between 
anthropologist and people studied (p. 243). Maintaining that ‘even in 
1944 the desire for human sacrifice was fundamental to Khond psych- 
ology’, significantly, Elwin’s views seem far less ambiguous than Padel’s. 

Nevertheless, we indulge in a self-righteous condemnation of such 
barbarism simply out of a lack of empathy for the conditions that drive 
people to such extreme practices. Accelerated social changes have pre- 
cipitated tensions between communities and castes. At times, religion is 
used as a smokescreen for communal violence. Or often, human sacri- 
fice gets ritualised when the struggle for survival drives desperate people 
to it. Tense social relationships are thus compounded but, as the book 
shows, the real underlying tensions between these antagonists, that is, 
between the civilising moderns who form the ‘Enlightened Government’ 
(Chapter 5), the ‘Soldiers of Christ’ (Chapter 6), the ‘Merchants of Know- 
ledge’ (Chapter 7) and those desperate unfortunates who need to be 
civilised/modernised ‘In the Name of Development’ (Chapter 8), remain 
unaddressed. 

Instances of ritual human sacrifice are still reported today, raising the 
question of how we must react to such practices in the contemporary 
society? Are human individuals to be sacrificed for the group? Powerfully, 
Padel juxtaposes these questions with the fact that for adivasis today, 
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modern development comes as little else but mindless violence. Thus 
though: “We may choose to see rituals of human sacrifice as killing that 
is cruel and unnecessary, ... at least they affirm the sanctity of the human 
life that is taken... Modern forms of violence... removed from the idiom 
of sacrifice, deny that sanctity completely’ (p. 5). 

Padel is ‘torn apart’ in the struggle ‘between the anthropologist in 
me, and the adivasi’ (p. 243). However, any social practice must be 
affirmed or critiqued in terms of fundamental human rights, at least the 
ones defined for us in our Constitution. For if uncontested, ambiguity in 
this regard would legitimise the grounds for similar ambiguities about 
other cultural practices, such as female seclusion, honour killings or sati. 
Such ritual practices or murders prioritise and affirm the life (and trad- 
ition) of the group but subordinate, even negate the life (and freedom) of 
the individual victim. And yet vis-à-vis the issue of female seclusion, 
one might ask—don’t women need protection? Or might not honour kill- 
ings, where clan traditions prevail over individual freedoms, beg the 
question—don’t the khaps have a point? So too with sati, where widows 
‘sacrifice’ their lives for their dead husbands: what might the sacrifice 
mean to the sati herself? No amount of obfuscation can justify such gross 
human rights violations. Such denials only postpone the need to con- 
front the ambiguities implicit within our positions, even as political com- 
promises willingly exploit these atrocities for electoral gains. For this 
reviewer, fundamental human rights must trump such non-judgemental 
ambiguity. 

And yet, there is no gainsaying that Padel’s indictment of modern 
societies that threaten the very survival of vulnerable peoples remains a 
powerful one. Pushed to the wall, when the latter tum on themselves 
with horrendous rituals or against their oppressors in desperate violence, 
we are unforgiving in our condemnation but yet remain unrepentant of 
the violence, on a far greater scale, that we perpetrate on them in the 
name of civilising/developing them. This study unmasks the contradiction 
in our willingness to sacrifice people in the name of development and 
national need, while condemning ritual human sacrifice as barbaric. Pade! 
boldly confronts us with this hypocrisy. 


St Xavier’s Institute of Education RUDOLF C. HEREDIA 
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The book under review is a collection of twenty-three essays on pros- 
titution in India offering fresh insights on several issues surrounding sex 
work in India. Representing an impressive range of scholarship and 
divided into four sections, each of which engages ‘with core issues about 
a specific dimension, these essays also reflect on the challenges of re- 
thinking sex work from several vantage points. Deployed bere mainly 
for discursive convenience, the term sex work here both succeeds in 
encompassing diverse sexual practices, while also clearly signaling the 
volume’s overall intention to ‘mitigate the negativity’ associated with 
sex work and the sex worker (p. 18). Spanning a range of themes and 
working across several levels, the four sections discuss various ideo- 
logical perspectives, provide regionally-sensitive ethnographic accounts, 
explore linkages between economic, cultural, legal and health aspects of 
sex work, alongside also considering the changing contours of its repre- 
sentation in the cultural field. In different ways, the narratives thus fore- 
ground the ontological being of the prostitute, while recognising the 
epistemic privileges that have been conventionally exercised in such dis- 
cussions through the multiple registers of critique emanating over the 
years from the feminist movement. 

The first section sets the contextual frame by offering an overview of 
broader theoretical issues and perspectives with respect to sex work in 
India, and provides a critically engaged discussion of the limitations of 
feminist interventions, especially over conceptualisations of issues of 
agency, choice, victimhood, morality and the politics of emancipation. 
The first essay by Gangoli offers, firstly, a critical analysis of the silence 
and failures of mainstream feminist politics in responding to the issues 
surrounding prostitution largely through a limited frame thematising the 
politics of hurt and oppression. It also seeks alternatives to such discourses 
by engaging with the challenging critique from groups campaigning for 
prostitute rights. Writing on the Sex Workers Manifesto issued by Kolkata 
sex workers in 1997, Ghosh suggests that the radicalisation of the sex 
workers movement, which happened less as a result of inputs from 
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feminist politics as much as through the threats posed by AIDS, signifies 
a discursive shift that powerfully challenged the notion of sex worker as 
victim. However, the moment also raised larger questions in thinking 
about sexual ethics, particularly, of the limitations of the liberal concern 
to reform sex work practices, rather than challenge the structure of power 
within which these are embedded. Focusing on another important dimen- 
sion invisibilised in mainstream discourses, namely, that of prostitution 
as caste-based exploitation, Tambe delineates the complex diversity of 
issues that come into play in understanding prostitution in the Indian 
context by situating her discussion within an account of how historical 
struggles over constituting the dominant paradigm of sexual and gender 
norms have intersected with contestations over caste and religious codes 
and identities. 

Section I seeks to map different cultural domains of contemporary 
sexual culture through the lens of sex work. The essays include profiles 
of the Jogins of Andhra Pradesh by R. Pande; an ethnographic description 
of the Nats and their sexual practices by Sawarkar, an illuminating account 
of male sex work in Mumbai and Pune engaging with the subterranean 
domain of desire, masculinity and sex work: an ethnographic portrayal 
highlighting different categories of female sex workers in Dharwad: and 
the significant dimension of sex work as a sustainable alternative liveli- 
hood for lower class working women. Additionally, Majumdar and 
Panja focus on a distinct site of non-brothel based ‘flying’ prostitution in 
Calcutta, and its different culture of sex work (p. 165—68 missing in re- 
view copy). 

Section III explores themes of sexual economy, law and health as pe- 
rtaining to sex work. Reflecting on the economics of sex work, Sahni 
and Shankar make an important point that contemporary sex work is 
fundamentally marked by deritualisation and increasing homogenisation 
as it gets delinked from the cultural realms that shaped its earlier forms. 
This results in a constitutive shift in the perceived value of sexual service 
and the sex worker towards a view of sex work that is largely orientated 
by interventions and the public anxiety around the AIDS epidemic. On 
the other hand, Seshu points to the violence of the cumulative stigmat- 
isation of sex work and the ensuing exclusion of prostitutes from public 
spaces leading to the denial of basic rights. The articles on the legal 
dimensions of sex work provide a general overview of the existing legal 
framework, highlighting the ill-effects of criminalisation that only creates 
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conditions to reinforce the victimisation suffered by sex workers. Fore- 
grounding the everyday brutalities suffered by women against exploitative 
state mechanisms that render women powerless, the authors argue for 
the need for a broader legal review of constitutional directives and human 
rights discourses in the light of the evident failure of abolitionist and 
preventionist measures. 

The essays on health provide useful details on the health hazards that 
sex workers are confronted with in the context of global and national 
concerns over the threat to public health from AIDS. Sahasrabudde and 
Mehendale survey multiple factors that render the female sex workers 
(FS Ws) vulnerable to AIDS and go on to suggest preventive interventions 
across individual, community and policy-making levels to provide non- 
stigmatising services that are simultaneously sensitive to the psycho- 
logical and emotional needs of sex workers. Critically examining health 
interventions by organisations, Shivdas points out that effective inter- 
ventions depend significantly on collaborative efforts with sex worker 
communities that take cognisance of their voices and needs. The last 
section explores the construction of the prostitute in the Indian cultural 
imagination across varied forms and contexts. Chatterjee’s study of the 
three powerful categories of the veshya, ganika and tawaif traverses an 
interesting path to excavate the juxtaposition of femininity and work 
across historical contexts and to show how a negative valuation of 
women’s work and working women has created unequal cultural binaries 
to describe the relationship between femininity and work in most times, 
except for a brief interlude during the Bhakti period. Apte and Sahni 
explore the overlapping connotations among the cluster of Marathi words 
for a prostitute or an ‘unchaste’ woman, to bring out the intricate gender- 
ing of meaning through which the complexity of erotic identities across 
heterosexual relationships yield notions of deviance and ‘unchasteness’. 
Further, Shah’s article, highlighting the processes of Othering underlying 
the media reporting on prostitution and HIV AIDS prevention campaigns, 
notes how the premium on visuality, which increasingly determines the 
intensity of interventions on a global scale, is less a sign of any deepening 
humanitarian or democratic concerns and instead, remains largely market- 
driven. This emphasis on spectacle effaces the potential of the sex worker 
to emerge as a figure of critique, and has only ‘served to maintain status 
quo within wider discourses of purity/impurity, morality and bodily 
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integrity’ (p. 342). Singh’s account of theatre performers in Bengal (and 
in colonial Bombay, in a separate essay) brings into sharp focus the 
anxieties emerging around the figure of the female performer as a sign 
threatening the very project of modernity, and examines how perfor- 
mers’ lives poignantly embodied these lurking contradictions between 
femininity, desire and aesthetics. 

The book is an extremely significant contribution to the existing body 
of literature on sexuality that provides useful theoretical perspectives 
accompanied by impressive empirical detail. The evocative textual and 
visual accounts along with the starkly graphic facts presented through 
the selection of case studies, commentaries and interviews in Section 3 
reveal nuanced distinctions that are lost in conventional analytical frame- 
works or absent from tedious statistical analysis. Sex work is perceived 
as a form of self identification where sex workers see themselves as 
service-providers rather than as sexual slaves, thereby inverting the notion 
of victimhood in ways that ought to importantly redefine the politics of 
identity within feminist representation. Both by imputing a distinct value 
and element of choice to non-procreative sexuality, and through asserting 
claims to rights, the discourse on sex work resonates with the dilemmas 
of different categories of single women as also alongside challenging 
the moral superiority of voices that normalise stigmatisation that simply 
recreates conditions of exploitation of sex workers. 

And yet, in Third World countries, feminist and sex workers’ move- 
ments have recognised the limitations of an investment in the politics of 
resentiment instead of looking to more universalist notions of rights and 
justice seeking structural changes. In particular, the essay on the Jogins 
suggests the challenge in exercising caution in the valorisation of sex 
work in contexts where the sheer complexity of sexual practices and cat- 
egories involved in sex work remains both intriguing and a structural 
constraint to political action. Similarly, some accounts making a claim 
to historicise the cultural/sexual practices of particular communities, 
instead, appear to indulge in ‘imaginative substitutions’ that may not 
resonate with actual lived pasts, thus raising critical questions about how 
scholarly work may engage with ‘history-less’ subjects without reverting 
to unviable homogenising constructs. Further, even as various accounts 
indicate the impact of market-based and consumerist practices on the 
culture of sex work, the present state of the field suggests it may yet be 
too early to assess with any certitude the nature of this transformation. 
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Although we know that sex-work shows a perceptible delinking from its 
earlier social contexts, equally, we know that not only do many spaces 
exist in the contemporary that offer interesting modes of negotiating 
with illegality, but also that much sex-work legitimised by tradition re- 
mains concealed within a subterranean domain. Any definitive claims 
would thus require deeper validation through substantial evidence both 
of economic shifts vis-à-vis sex work, as well as of structural transfor- 
mations visible within related contemporary caste practices. This thought- 
provoking collection provides a useful guide to scholars, activists and 
policy-makers; these essays also suggest a great potential to read off the 
experiences of women in sex work to think about larger theoretical issues 
pertaining to sexual culture, ranging from constructions of desire, mas- 
culinity/femininity and sexual ethics in caste societies across pre-colonial 
and post-colonial contexts. 


Centre for Study of Developing PRIYADARSHINI VIJAISRI 
Societies, Delhi 


Lynn Welchman and Sara Hossain (eds), Honour: Crimes, Paradigms, 
and Violence against Women. New Delhi: Zubaan, 2006. xiv + 384 pp. 
Notes, references, index. 7 595 (hardback). 

DOI: 10.1177/00699667 1004500110 


Comprising sixteen essays and a foreword by the Special Rapporteur on 
violence against women at the United Nations (1994-2003), Radhika 
Coomarswamy, this collection owes its origin to the initial collaboration 
between two London-based organisations, the International Center for 
Legal Protection of Human Rights and the Center for Islamic and Middle 
Eastern Laws at the School of Oriental and African Studies (SOAS). 
Over the next few years, this joint initiative spawned several interventions 
to stop honour crimes in a number of different countries across the world. 
As reiterated by several contributors here, the term encompasses violent 
actions intended to remove the stain of dishonour, ostensibly brought 
upon a collectivity through attual or imputed acts of transgression by 
women, which becomes the basis for legitimising emotional, social and 
physical coercion over the guilty individuals. The perpetrators of such 
retaliatory acts of coercion are mostly men seeking to inflict violence 
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upon the transgressors as a means of restoring community and/or family 
honour. At one end of the scale, these actions could result in killings, but 
honour crimes could equally mean the imposition of restrictions upon 
the guilty woman’s independence to curb her movements, conversations, 
friendships or choice of marriage partner. 

The volume covers stories of honour crimes from Middle East, Latin 
America, South Asia and some parts of Europe, thus dismantling dominant 
stereotypical perceptions that such crimes occur largely in the Islamic 
world or in the male-dominated communities of South Asia. For instance, 
Maria Gabriella Bettiga-Boukerbout’s paper demonstrates that patriarchal 
ideas about female sexuality at the heart of such crimes were integral to 
the Italian Penal Code before it was reformed during 1970s. Arguing 
against the demonising of Islamic societies in ways that valorise the 
hegemony of the West, the editors emphasise the need to identify both 
commonalities and differences in the structure of violence faced by 
women in different parts of the world. Universally, the leniency shown 
to perpetrators of such crimes by the judiciary as fundamentally reflected 
in the language typically used to condone such male-inflicted violence 
upon women, seems a common practice. Thus, even extreme male vio- 
lence in such cases may be described, within Middle Eastern societies, 
as stemming from a ‘fit of fury’, or in Latin American cultures, as being 
caused by ‘violent emotions’ or committed in the ‘heat of passion’, or 
within legal parlance in the United States, as being attributable to ‘emo- 
tional distress’ suffered by men. By pointing to the leniency shown to 
male killers of women, often by citing the ‘nagging’ by women, the dating 
of a new person, a decision to move out of a shared home, or even a fail- 
ure to have dinner ready at a given time, as mitigating circumstances, 
Purna Sen’s essay powerfully draws attention to the continuities between 
the patriarchal values shared by an under-trial killer and the judiciary. 
Similarly, a striking pattern in many rape trials across parts of Middle 
East, Latin America and South Asia is the pronouncement of reduced or 
suspended sentences, ostensibly factored in on account of the man accused 
rape/sexual assault marrying the victim. If anything, these examples 
underline how gender biases governing social and cultural norms work 
across the perspectives of state agents and the criminal justice system 
alike. Showing how notions of modesty, chastity, enticement and abduc- 
tion, introduced as key elements within the interpretations of collective 
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honour in the Penal Code of 1860, did little to safeguard rights of 
individual women while upholding the rights of third parties, including 
the state, community or immediate family members, Sohail Akbar 
Waarraich’s paper argues that persisting legacies of colonial legal inter- 
ventions that tampered with the logic of local customs without providing 
new safeguards may have helped perpetuate the phenomenon of honour 
crimes. Evidence from Egypt points to the brutal killings of young women 
for entirely questionable reasons, including the inexorable pressure in 
the form of the virginity-test that they are expected to go through on 
their wedding night, even as chillingly, often autopsy reports of women 
killed for failing to produce the required blood-stained sheets point to 
medical causes such as anemia. While perpetrators often justify their 
actions as following traditional Arab custom, however, recent researches 
indicate that killing women under such circumstances was by no means 
customary among Arabs. Nadera Shalhoub-Kevorkiyan writes of how, 
in Palestine, femicide or the killing of women and girls creates such 
trauma that often they are willing to compromise their liberty or their 
rights to education or choose a husband so as to escape being killed in 
the name of honour. Adia Touma-Sliman’s paper on the Palestinian com- 
munity in Israel highlights the added controls that women are subjected 
to, including being punished for any behaviour seen as an overt expression 
of their sexuality, as a means to check their newly acquired freedom and 
mobility. 

In Latin American countries such as Brazil and Mexico, while adultery 
is criminal offence, the punishment varies on the basis of sex. Thus 
Venezeulan rhen are liable to legal punishment only when their adultery 
can be proved in public while women may be branded an adulteress sim- 
ply through the suspicions of their spouse; similarly, the prison term 
faced by an adulterous woman and her partner is more stringent than for 
a man and his concubine. Within Argentinian law, jealousy, loveless rela- 
tionships and non-compliance with conjugal duties can figure as reasons 
justifying aggression and violence against women and be cited as miti- 
gating circumstances in determining punishment. 

Two of the essays here focus on the theme of forced marriages in 
South Asia. Focussing on the lack of mechanisms to ensure a proper 
access of their legal rights to Bangladeshi women, Dina M. Siddiqi’s 
paper argues that forcing individuals into marriages should be crim- 
inalised even as she advocates the need for training geared towards 
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specifically sensitising judges, magistrates, medical personnel and police 
officers and magistrates on questions of consent, coercion and the right 
to marry as per individual’s choice. Citing empirical cases that show the 
biases of Indian courts against daughters seeking to assert their right to 
marry by choice, Uma Chakravarti’s paper highlights the contradiction 
between constitutionally granted freedoms and certain penal clauses 
routinely used by families seeking to regain control of their ‘errant’ daugh- 
ters. Often the implicit sympathy on the part of the judges towards the 
parent results in judgments that tend to interpret the consent factor not 
so much as a constitutional guarantee ensuring the individual’s right of 
choice but instead as indicating the need for the consent of parents and 
other relatives to the marriage! 

A meticulous effort to bring together stories of honour crimes from 
various parts of the globe, the volume attempts to capture this criminal 
normative act, hitherto neglected both by mainstream media and academic 
research. The jargon-free simple English renders the volume equally 
inviting also to non-academic readers, human rights activists and policy- 
makers committed both to issues of gender equality and to strengthening 
democratic possibilities. 


SRTM University, Nanded PUSHPESH KUMAR 


Vinay Gidwani, Capital Interrupted: Agrarian Development and the 
Politics of Work in India. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 2008. xxv + 337 pp. Tables, plates, maps, notes, index. $25.00 
(paperback). 

DOI: 10.1177/00699667 1004500111 


The upper divisional clerk in India has strange power to influence destines, 
not just of water and electricity connections but also of books. Vinay 
Gidwani’s book is one such. In 1929, Joseph Cornelius Kumarappa, that 
remarkable economist and early philosopher of ‘the economy of per- 
manence’ produced a landmark study. A Survey of Matar Taluka In Kheda 
District, a study of 998 households of this sub-division of a region in 
central Gujarat called Charotar, provides one of the early critiques of the 
agrarian policy of the colonial government in India. This study came 
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within the decade of the Kheda Satyagraha, which was the first major 
challenge in western India to the land-revenue assessment. The Survey 
is a statistical critique. It provides neither the ethnography nor the his- 
torical survey of the people and their land. 

Vinay Gidwani went in search of the Survey. A recalcitrant clerk in 
the Tribal Research and Training Centre in Gujarat Vidyapeeth (in a 
Gandhian institute a clerk has both bureaucratic and normative authority, 
especially over young intellectuals of the diasporas) refused to part with 
the data. Instead of his original intent of ‘a genealogical investigation in 
social differentiation’, Gidwani’s study morphed into ‘an ethnographic 
and historical study of caste formation, agrarian relations and agro- 
ecological transformations’ (xix). But why Kheda? 

Charotar has been the subject of sustained intellectual curiosity. David 
Hardiman’s remarkable work on the peasant nationalists of Kheda (OUP, 
1981) preceded Vinay Gidwani’s work. This inquiry has been motivated 
not so much by the nature of Gandhi's intervention but by the composition 
and character of the dominant caste of the area—the Lewa Patidars. The 
Lewa Patidars are the-dominant agricultural capitalist of the area as also 
part of the global diasporas ever since their early migration to East Africa 
after the great famine (Chappaniyo dukal) of 1899. It is their remarkable 
ability to act as, to use Gidwani’s term, ‘a corporate entity’ despite large 
internal differences and strict hierarchy that has attracted scholarly inter- 
est. This community has shown remarkable tenacity in maintaining their 
domination over the rural economy and through that on the politics of 
Gujarat. They have moved and shifted allegiance from the Gaikwad to 
the British; to Gandhi and Sardar Patel, the Congress; and now to the 
‘normative politics of Hindutva’ in Gujarat. They continue to play a dom- 
inant role in the dairy cooperative, AMUL. Their self-perception is em- 
bedded in a narrative of ability, industry, pragmatism, entrepreneurship 
and caste unity. It masks their capacity for sustained caste oppression of 
both the most brutal and subtle kind. 

But, the social history of the Patidar community is not the primary 
concern of Capital, Interrupted. The book is concerned with the assem- 
blage of a critical genealogy—critical in the sense that Gidwani brings 
into question most of the established critical and conceptual categories, 
like agrarian capitalism—of agrarian relations and its relationship to a 
dominant caste. Here, the Patidars provide the empirical core. The study 
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is a critical genealogy in another sense as well. It poses fundamental 
questions to the Eurocentricism of Marxist frameworks about thinking 
of capital and agrarian relations. In this sense it is a historical inquiry 
and a philosophical one. It seeks to understand the nature of the variegated 
process by which agrarian relations of domination are formed as also the 
changes in our modes of thinking about them. The book is arranged in 
five chapters: ‘Waste’, ‘Birth’, ‘Machine’, ‘Distinction’, ‘Interruption’ 
and finally a reflection on the political economy of knowledge, ‘Aporia’. 

‘Waste’ deals with the formation of a regime of values that mark lib- 
eraligm in India on the question of development, where liberalism is not 
only an assemblage of economic conduct but a governmentality as ‘con- 
duct of conduct’ wherein the value of capitalist production and its mean- 
ing are formed. ‘Birth’ gives a historical, geographical and sociological 
account of the emergence of a caste and its negotiations to acquire a cor- 
porate conduct. ‘Machine’ provides perhaps the most complex analysis 
of the development discourse of modern Gujarat. It brings together vari- 
ous parts—often seemingly unrelated—and provides a nuanced narrative 
of the enchantment of development. Gidwani shows the relationship of 
this enchantment to the politics of Hindutva, where anxieties of main- 
taining domination in a heterogeneous society, empowered by democratic 
processes, find meaning in increasing aggression and violence. ‘Dis- 
tinction’ looks at the cultural logic of economic hegemony, where the 
body-politic revolves around notions of self-development and acquisition 
of taste. ‘Interruption’ weaves together the concerns of previous analysis 
and shows that even a category as fundamental and confidently self- 
evident as ‘capitalism’ is open to question. It argues that the process of 
the formation of capital is constantly ‘contaminated, consolidated and 
continuously interrupted by other logics’ (p. 185). 

This book is a remarkable achievement, in fact it achieves more than 
it sets out to do, and that too in a finely chiselled prose. Perhaps for 
Gujarat, the major learning here is the relationship between self-affirming 
identities, the discourse of development and the regularity with which 
we turn against ourselves in frenzied violence. 


Dhirubhai Ambani Institute of Information TRIDIP SUHRUD 
and Communication Technology, Gandhi Nagar 
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Lancy Lobo and Shashikant Kumar, Land Acquisition, Displacement and 
Resettlement in Gujarat 1947-2004. New Delhi: SAGE Publications, 
2009. xxiii + 303 pp. Tables, figures, bibliography, index. 7 895 
(hardback). 

DOI: 10.1177/00699667 1004500112 


During my fieldwork in Gujarat, I often came across communities dis- 
placed by developmental activities ranging from lignite factories to big 
dams. Their location and number varied but what these communities 
shared in common was their collective oblivion within official reports of 
Gujarat’s rapid economic prosperity. The book under review rectifies 
this situation by compiling a data base on displacement across the state 
of Gujarat since 1947. Development was a practical as well as a normative 
imperative for the newly independent nation state and the model has 
been one of rapid industrialisation. The book documents how the very 
process of this market-centric development has created its own category 
of the displaced and the dispossessed. Its documentation appraises the 
development projects in the region, the trends in land acquisition and the 
pattern of displacement. The study attempts to discover the quantum of 
land acquired through the archaic Land Acquisition Act (1894) from 1947 
to 2004 and the number of families that have been deprived and displaced 
in Gujarat by development projects initiated by the central and state 
governments and industries in the private sector. It shows that nearly 
2.5 million people constituting 5 per cent of the total population of Gujarat 
have lost their land and/or habitat due to this process. The findings aim 
to inform policy decisions vis-à-vis issues of rehabilitation and strengthen 
the legal instruments for the same. 

Displacement and deprivation, the authors argue, need to be understood 
keeping in view the regional differentiation within Gujarat as well as its 
impact on the disadvantaged social groups. The first two chapters of the 
book give an overview of the nature of Gujarat’s development, empha- 
sising the regional disparities and uneven development within the state 
and comparing the data with the other states of India. The next four 
chapters deal with the data on different types of developmental projects 
such as water resource projects, industries, construction of national ex- 
preasways, mining and urban development. Apart from these, land was 
also acquired for forestry. Chapters 7 and 8 document the extent of 
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deprivation caused by these developmental projects. As there is no official 
data available on the displaced population, the authors have brought 
together several sources for compiling their data. The information on 
the extent and nature of land acquisition and displacement was collected 
from the land acquisition notifications available in the Gazettes, records 
from the District Collectorates, industrial corporations and individual 
industries. Interestingly, the Right to Information Act, 2005 was exten- 
sively evoked to collect information on land acquired by developmental 
projects. The emergent tables show the type of land (individual, forest 
and government) acquired and the extent of development and displace- 
ment on a regional basis. Effort has been made to arrive at accurate data. 
For example, their findings show that between 1947 and 2004, 7,220 vil- 
lages and 432,636 families were affected/displaced as 19.38 per cent of 
the state’s land was acquired for various developmental projects. 

While calculating the extent of deprivation in different regions, atten- 
tion was paid to the Scheduled Caste and the Scheduled Tribe status of 
the displaced people. Available data have been analysed to show the 
effect of loss of common property resources on the livelihood of those 
dependent on natural resources and animal husbandry. The authors 
have documented the nature of resettlement and compensation received 
by the people in different types of projects over the decades. The data 
reflects the lack of uniformity in compensation within the state. Chapters 
9 to 11 present the findings of the survey conducted by the authors docu- 
menting the socio-economic background of the displaced as well as issues 
of compensation and awareness. Project-wise data on displacement 
explores people’s reaction, how these projects have affected the vulner- 
able sections, especially the children and women and the protests voiced 
by the affected. Access to amenities such as schools, health centres, safe 
drink-ing water and employment opportunities at the resettlement sites 
has been looked into. The data that emerged is presented in terms of a 
concrete policy framework for Gujarat that would provide general guide- 
lines and recommendations across many counts, including the need for 
new definitions, sector specific policy, changes in legislation and posing 
the question of resettlement within the framework of citizenship rights 
(Chapter 12). 

The book offers an excellent collation of data from diverse sources 
but at the same time one wished for some insights into the larger issues 
of development. Some discussions on the myriad voluntary organisations 
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mentioned by the authors, ranging from the Ukai Nav Nirman Sangh, 
Rajpipla Social Service Society to the Chetna Yuva Sangharsh Vahini, 
would have been a useful contribution. Another drawback of the book is 
that it very often reads like a report. Nevertheless, the book fulfills what 
it sets out to do. It provides a well documented data base to show the 
actual trend of displacement and dispossession over a period of time and 
leaves no room for speculation. As the Draft Rehabilitation Policy of the 
Government of India (2006) is currently under deliberation, the book 
makes a timely contribution by arguing that the data on displacement 
and dispossession needs to find space in the discourse on development. 
In present times, while the battle between those who are responsible for 
ushering in industrialisation, especially buffered by legal instruments 
such as the Special Economic Zones Act (2005), and those bearing its 
cost has become a regular feature in the arena of parliamentary democracy, 
a book that puts the facts and figures right for both those who are fighting 
for the rights of the dispossessed and the representatives of the democratic 
nation state is a welcome contnbution. 


Indian Institute of Technology ANINDITA CHAKRABARTI 
Kanpur 


Amita Baviskar (ed.), Waterscapes: The Cultural Politics of a Natural 
Resources (Nature, Culture, Conservation). Delhi: Permanent Black, 
2007. xi + 374 pp. Figures, notes, references. 7 695 (hardback). 

DOI: 10.1177/00699667 1004500113 


I vividly remember my first encounter with Amita Baviskar’s work. As a 
~ graduate student at Cornell University in 1996, I was assigned In the 
Belly of the River for a course on modern Indian politics. I was so cap- 
tivated by Baviskar’s lyrical telling of her Narmada story that I read the 
entire book in just one sitting. Since then, I’ve approached every new 
piece of Baviskar’s work with great anticipation. Baviskar’s new edited 
volume Waterscapes did not disappoint and further widened my horizons 
on the political economy of water development in the global South. 
The essays written for this volume were first presented at a conference 
held in 2001 at the University of Delhi that brought together a remarkable 
set of social scientists to grapple with the cultural politics of water. In 
the Introduction, Baviskar explains that the term ‘waterscapes’ is meant 
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to signal the place-making processes, the historical-geographical relations 
and the discursive and symbolic practices that are implicated in seeing 
water through a cultural lens. She writes that “The labour and capital 
embodied in a waterscape include not only building and cultivating phys- 
ical things—check-dams and crops—but also the work of creating, sus- 
taining and altering relations between people, things and places’ (p. 4). 

The introductory chapter lays out the volume’s architectural plan by 
presenting a set of framing themes. The first section of the book includes 
a set of essays by Donald Attwood, David Hardiman, Deborah Sick and 
Navroz Dubash that address the impacts of state and market-led inter- 
ventions at different historical moments. These authors are particularly 
interested in issues of access, scarcity and collective action. The second 
set of essays are presented by Judith Carney, Arun de Souza, Lyla Mehta, 
Anand Punja and Rita Bhara. Their focus on ‘imagining community’ 
examines how the decentralisation of water management has created sys- 
tematic inclusions and exclusions along gender, caste and class lines. 
They are interested in subjective expressions of history, tradition and 
community. The final section of the book examines how state projects 
are transformed by grounded realities. The essays by David Mosse, Rohan 
D’Souza, Amita Baviskar and Hugh Raffles round out the collection 
with a focus on the role local cultures play in resisting or reifying state 
hegemony. geet; 

Waterscapes presents the reader with a remarkable set of situated 
stories about the naturalisation of water scarcity amidst challenges posed 
by loca]-global technological interventions and emerging debates over 
rights to access in the age of neo-liberalisation. In this way, the book 
does fill a major gap in political ecology scholarship. As Baviskar argues 
in the Introduction, North American scholarship on water is rich with 
examples of synergistic work at the nexus of political ecology, environ- 
mental history and cultural anthropology. The eight chapters on South 
Asia in this book provide a similar regional lens for understanding hydro- 
politics. Unfortunately, the other four chapters, chronicling Brazil, China, 
Gambia and Mexico, seem to float on a parallel plane. These essays, in 
and of themselves, tell compelling stories about the cultural contingency 
of water politics. Carney’s essay on Gambian irrigation and wetlands 
_ provides a window into the gendered politics of development decisions. 
Raffles concluding chapter is a lyrical reading on the shifting patterns of 
commodities, livelihoods and social networks in Amazonia. The book 
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would have been strengthened had there been a concluding chapter that 
pushed forward the trajectory laid out in the introduction and connected 

All the essays provide a provocative account of the complex cultural 
contingencies involved in water development. Yet, I had one pervasive 
question running through my mind as I put down this book. What next? 
The essays leave the reader with a sense of all options being so thoroughly 
compromised that there seems little left to salvage. The volume also 
challenges the retreat to community-based management as equally prob- 
lematic. Baviskar ends her ‘The Dream Machine’ essay with a statement 
arguing that more equitable and sustainable practices will only emerge 
from an understanding that the ‘ecological values of water, a “natural” 
resource, are obtained through processes that are fundamentally polit- 
ical’(p. 308). Yet, from where will a new political culture and sociotech- 
nical imaginary with respect to water development emerge? What role 
do social movements, academic interventions like this volume and state 
enterprise have to play in this process? How does the privatisation and 
further commodification of water impact any such reconstitutions of 
power and politics? The authors represented in this book are well poised 
to answer such forward looking questions. Reading across the chapters 
we see all of the political wranglings and technological complexities 
involved in allocating ground and surface water and hybridising small 
and large scale technologies of storage and delivery. We also come to 
understand the grave uncertainty of outcomes and the provisionality of 
investments that undergird any promise of policy change. 


Macalester College, St. Paul, MN, USA ROOPALI PHADKE 


Debashish Banerji, The Alternate Nation of Abanindranath Tagore. 
New Delhi: SAGE Publications, 2010. xlvii + 136 pp. Plates, notes, 
bibliography, index. ¥ 995 (hardback). 

DOI: 10.1177/00699667 1004500114 


Abanindranath Tagore (1871-1951), recognised as the founder of the 
‘Bengal School of Painting’, was both lauded and derided in his life 
time. Contemporary Orientalist art critics praised and promoted his earlier 
paintings as representing an imagined pan-Aryan nationalism. Others 
accused him of creating a style for his pupils who, in the words of one 
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perceptive painter (Amrita Sher-Gil), provided a ‘sugar-coated version 
of the pictorial concept of the great miniaturists. Toning down, softening 
and emasculating all they touch’. 

Of late, there have been attempts to rescue Abanindranath from either 
of these two stereotypes. R. Siva Kumar in his Paintings of Abanindranath 
(2007), explores the hitherto.ignored facets of his multi-faceted artistic 
output and presents him as an exemplary modernist painter. This has 
been followed by the present book, authored incidentally by the painter’s 
great grandson, who salvages him from the stranglehold of the one- 
dimensional narrow ‘nationalism’ that the Orientalists constructed around 
him. By meticulously examining his vast oeuvre from the end of the 
19th century till the mid-20th century when he died in 1951, Debashish 
- Banerji suggests instead, that Abanindranath’s art was oriented towards 

- the idea of an ‘alternate nation’ that was fashioned by his eclectic and 
modernist approach which embraced among others the hitherto excluded 
subaltern culture of Bengal. 

His book is divided ‘into five chapters, beginning with an evaluation 
of Abanindranath’s Krishna Lila watercolour miniatures (1897), which 
are considered to be a point of departure from his earlier European aca- 
demic training. The chapters (hat follow deal—not necessarily in a 
chronological order—with the different phases in Abanindranath’s artistic 
career. They examine (i) his paintings (during the first decade of the 
20th century) initially under the influence of the Calcutta Government 
College of Art principal, E.B. Havell (who inducted Abanindranath into 
the institution as its vice-principal), and later inspired by the Japanese 
ideologue Okakura Kakuzo and the painting style of his two pupils— 
Yokoyama Taikan and Hishida Shunso (who spent some six months with 
him in Calcutta in 1903); (ii) his simultaneous probe into the ‘regional 
subaltemity’ of the Bengali folk theatre form jatra, from which he selected 
themes to paint a series called Actors and Actresses of Bengal in 1914, in 
a style redolent of both the old Japanese Kabuki prints of popular actors 
and Toulouse-Lautrec’s famous posters of the Moulin Rouge shows; 
(ii) his innovative experiments with portraiture in the 1920s—in the 
form of painting masks; (iv) the Arabian Nights series of paintings in 
1930, which while harking back to his old miniature style, introduced 
and juxtaposed characters from the modern era in the midst of the heroes 
and heroines of this Middle Eastern classic; (iv) his return to the Bengali 
folk tradition in 1938, when he started painting on themes from the 
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Mangal-kavyas (traditional Bengali folk narratives about Hindu and local 
divinities), in a style that is suggestive of the old Bengali patas—village 
scroll paintings; and finally (v) the last ten years of his life when he vir- 
tually stopped painting, but crafted small wooden toys made from dis- 
carded pieces of wood and other scrap materials, which he humorously 
called katum-kutum or ‘relatives-in-wood’. Surprisingly, Banerji has left 
out yet another innovative experiment that Abanindranath made during 
1934—35—an illustrated version of the Ramayana entitled Khuddur Jatra 
ba Khudi Ramleela, where he made collages by sticking pictures from 
almanacs and books, contemporary advertisements, newspaper cut- 
tings, etc. 

All through these various phases of Abanindranath’s artistic career, 
there is a running thread which Banerji tries to conceptualise as the ‘alter- 
nate nation’—or Abanindranath ’s search for a different form of ‘com- 
munitarian nationalism’ (as distinct from the established concept oriented 
towards an elite Hindu past). According to Banerji, Abanindranath’s 
‘alternate nation’ sought inspiration from a wide variety of sources— 
spanning north Indian Rajput and Islamic art, traditional Bengali 
Vaishnavite songs, folk narratives of the Bengali subaltern society, motifs 
from Japanese art styles and the heterogenic environs of his ancestral 
home in Jorasanko in north Calcutta. In this connection, let me draw 
Banerji’s attention to the observations made more than forty years ago 
by an art historian, in a now-forgotten book where, for the first time per- 
haps, one stressed both the dissident nature of Abanindranath’s art and 
the discordant note in his attitude towards nationalism—the issues that 
are being debated over in the present book. Jaya Appasamy (1968) (whose 
name surprisingly enough does not figure in Banerji’s bibliography) said, 
‘Abanindranath’s art, far from being narrow minded shows a marked 
eclecticism’, and de-mystified the ‘nationalist’ aura surrounding him by 
stating unabashedly, ‘In the whole of Abanindranath’s oeuvre....there 
are very few that can be called purely patriotic.’ 

Baneri a book acquis a special importance Becaline at his aiempi 
to theorise the creative experiments of an artist exposed to a variety of 
influences in a colonial metropolis. The concept of ‘alternate nation’ 
that he builds around the corpus of Abanindranath’s works, is a stimulating 
idea based on a provocative hypothesis. As with written texts, once they 
_become public, paintings also wrest themselves free from the original 
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impulses of their creators and fly into a wide net of theoretical interpre- 
tations set for them by the critics. Banesji’s erudite study is a fascinat- 
ing narrative of how Abanindranth always defied the constrictions laid 
down by such theories, either by his admirers or detractors. Paradoxically 
however, at times, the book itself threatens to hem the painter within a 
post-modemustic theoretical discourse that often sounds rather dense and 
esoteric. One wonders how Abanindranath (always known for his sim- 
ple homely exposition of the most complex principles of aesthetics, best 
exemplified by his Bageshwari lectures delivered at the Calcutta Uni- 
versity during 1921-29) would have responded to his great grand son’s 
efforts to explain his paintings. 


Independent Scholar, Dehradun SUMANTA BANERJEE 
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Cine politics in South India has always had a surplus visibility. In this 
part of the world, popular cinema is doomed to being a political spring- 
board manipulated by parties and movements to function as ideological — 
and symbolical propaganda. Film stars are simply voted to power by a 
credulous spectator cadre, we were told. From 1990s, in the wake of 
post-colonial theory and cultural studies, however, new ground-breaking 
work has started disputing these assumptions. The book in our hands, 
Megastar: Chiranjeevi and Telugu Cinema after N.T Rama Rao, compell- 
ingly demonstrates that the cinema-politics nexus is far from being un- 
complicated as previously purported. Drawing upon extensive field work 
and an array of contemporary political and film theories, S.V. Srinivas 
has come up with a fascinating study about stars, fans and other trappings 
of the moving image. That the author should strive to unlearn some of -- 
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his earlier arguments regarding Chiranjecvi’s fans and films to move out 
of the limited framework of the manipulation/resistance paradigm makes 
this endeavor even more commendable. : 

Reading and reviewing a book while its locale is burning—quite liter- 
ally, over the issue of statehood for Telengana—is surely disconcerting, 
especially considering that the subject matter, cinema, has been a key 
element in the way things have unravelled. As even sensitive and non- 
chauvinistic voices speaking on behalf of a separate Telengana have 
pointed out, during the last twenty years, the Telugu film industry dom- 
inated by coastal Andhra capital has consistently portrayed Telengana 
people either as comedians or villains (see joint account by a group of 
academics and activists in Melkote et al. [2010]) In charting these crucial 
decades of Telugu film industry (1978—2008), the overall question that 
the book consistently raises is to ask what cinema can tell us about the 
politics of our time. Importantly, here this question is posed mostly from 
within cinema and this makes all the difference. 

The book is arranged in two parts preceded by a cogent introduction 
and followed by an exhaustive filmography for Chiranjeevi’s careers. In 
true filmy style, the book opens with a thrilling description of an extra- 
vaganza, the launch of Chiranjeevi’s Praja Rafyam Party in Tirupathi on 
26 August 2008. From here it proceeds to unfold several interesting 
tales of the second largest film industry in India, its star-politicians and 
their mammoth fans associations, all combined into an incisive analysis 
of film texts, spectatorial practices and audience mobilisation. 

Aptly titled “Whistling Fans and Conditional Loyalty’, Part I teems 
with much significant ethnographic data about fans and their associations 
spread across all the three regions in Andhra Pradesh—coastal Andhra, 
Telengana and Rayalaseema. Examining the various extant theses on 
cine-politics, Srinivas categorically states that fan activity is not conven- 
tional politics through other means. He explores the conditional nature 
of the fan’s loyalty to the star and proposes that contrary to popular (and 
academic) belief, the fan is loyal only as far as the star lives up to their 
expectations. Since the author makes it clear that his intention is not to 
recover the fan as a rebellious subaltem, it would have been worthwhile 
to probe a bit more into the phenomenon of the fan’s transfer of agency 
to the star alongside Ranajit Guha’s discussion about the peasants’ attri- 
bution of political agency to God, referred to in the accompanying 
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footnote. In considering this discussion in the context of the later cri- 
tique that emerged within Subaltern Studies, this predicament seems to 
point to the limits of our modes of knowledge in understanding the world 
around; perhaps everything cannot be historicised. 

The second part of the book comprises four chapters that outline vari- 
ous aspects of the mass film genre with respect to Chiranjeevi’s career in 
cinema and politics. Tracing the genealogy of the Telugu mass film, the 
essay, ‘After NTR: Telugu Mass Film and Cinematic Populism’, argues 
that given the absolute centrality of the star to filmic narrative is the key 
distinguishing feature of the mass film, the genre’s elaboration of politics 
must be closely linked to how the star is presented. The third chapter, 
‘Rowdy Citizen: He Who Knows his Ganji and Banji’, seeks to examine 
the ‘leakage’ between the cinematic and political domains (p. 129). It 
situates Chiranjeevi’s rowdy roles in relation to the contemporary debates 
on civil society and political society and tries to look at the ways in 
which the impossibility of the citizen-subject has been addressed and 
resolved within this cinema. The next chapter, ‘Fans, Families and 
Phantoms: Alluda Majaka Revisited’, recounts in detail the obscenity 
controversy around Chiranjeevi’s film Alluda Majaka in 1995 that 
brought the thousands of Chiranjeevi fan associations across the state 
under one apex body. 

The final chapter, ‘Remaking the Star to Make a Politician’, discusses 
the screen rowdy’s transformation into a respectable fraternal/patemnal 
figure and how the Telugu film industry makes politicians instead of 
profits. The decline and subsequent revival of the mass film is explored 
thoroughly against an analysis of various other genres such as the ‘class 
film’, the ‘naxalite film’ and the ‘faction film’. Given that many earlier 
formulations regarding cine politics in South India had drawn heavily 
upon the ‘Great Indian Faction Theory’ (about the linking of vertical 
networks of manipulative patrons and gullible clients, the highest and 
the lowest in the land) and also the fact that the ‘faction film’ genre 
actually exists in Telugu, one might justifiably expect a more nuanced 
discussion here; however, alas, the text rushes through. Further, Srinivas 
suggests that there had been a ‘blockage’ in the Telugu mass film at the 
levels of story and genre and also in the inability of the major stars to 
free themselves from their screen image. The book concludes with a 
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most interesting observation that Telugu films could well outlive both 
the cinema hall and Andhra Pradesh, both facing severe crisis. New screen 
forms, new communities might well emerge but that is another story. 


Independent Writer, Thiruvananthapuram S. SANJEEV 
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This book is a translation of the memoirs of Sharada Mehta (1882-1970), 
more widely known as Sharadaben Mehta, well-known Gujarati edu- 
cationalist and social worker. Originally published in Gujarati in 1938, 
Sharadaben’s memoirs are highly valuable both for those interested in 
the position of women in colonial India and/or in the social and political 
history of colonial Gujarat. Translated with great care by Purnima Mehta 
Bhatt, also Sharadaben’s grand-daughter, the volume contains a Prologue 
and Epilogue by the translator as well as an Introduction by Svati Joshi. 
The latter presents a comprehensive and useful analysis of Sharadaben’s 
life and the social and cultural context of her times. Several photographs 
of Sharadaben at different stages of her life, inserted in the middle of the 
book, lend additional charm to this publication. 

Sharada Mehta was born in 1882 to an eminent Nagar Brahman fam- 
ily in Gujarat. Her maternal grandfather is Bholanath Sarabhai, a famous 
social and religious reformer, who founded the Prarthana Samaj in 
Ahmedabad. She and her elder sister, Vidyagauri (Vidyaben), were sent 
to a college and became the first women graduates from Gujarat in 1901. 
Sharadaben’s narrative of ber college days gives us a glimpse of diffi- 
culties that girls had to face in a male-dominated academic environment 
in those days. By the time she graduated from the college, she had become 
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deeply conscious of her duty as an educated woman and determined to 
utilise her knowledge to ‘benefit others, and thereby set a good example’ 
(p. 72). 

Sharadaben became involved in different social and political activ- 
ities throughout her life, though she took the greatest interest in women’s 
education. She played a leading role in founding and managing edu- 
cational institutions for women, especially those for higher education. 
She was also involved in women’s organisations, including the All India 
Women’s Conference. She clearly enjoyed these works and found satis- 
faction in what she achieved. For some time she also worked as a member 
of the Bombay University senate and the Ahmedabad Municipality. She 
took part in the nationalist movement too, though her primary concem 
continued to be social reform rather than politics. Her reaction to sudden 
political change after the rise of Gandhi was somewhat detached, which 
is indicated in her following comment: ‘Foreign textiles were set on fire 
in Bombay in what appeared to be a dramatic display; however, it was 
really superficial, but how was Gandhi to know this? He assumed that 
they were as committed as himself, but the self-seekers were playing 
their own games’ (p. 204—05). 

Interestingly, while describing her public activities in her memoirs, 
Sharadaben repeatedly emphasises the support and encouragement she 
received from her husband to continue these works. She married Sumant 
Mehta, who belonged to another eminent Nagar Brahman family, just 
before the latter left for England to study medicine. After his departure, 
she remained at her parents’ home and continued her studies, commu- 
nicating with him through letters. This was the beginning of their unique 
matried life, in which they often lived in different places, respecting 
each other’s works. According to Sharadaben, her husband, whom she 
calls ‘Doctor’ or ‘Dr Sumant’ in her writing, was ‘determined to endure 
every kind of hardship’ so that his wife could ‘develop fully’ and ‘benefit 
society’, (p. 144). Here her husband, who was to become a famous social 
worker himself, is presented as a role model for other men to follow. 
Based on her own experience, she forcefully argues: 


If women are able to work without hindrance from their husbands or 
elders, they can make meaningful contributions to society. [...] Today, 
the condition of our society is such that progress will not be possible 
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without the help of women, and for this men will have to modify their 
lifestyles and mode of thinking. (p. 145) 


While respecting each other’s decisions in their own public activities, 
the husband and the wife also shared many ideas of social reform in 
common and tried to practice what they preached in their private lives; 
for instance, they refused to perform rituals, such as the upanayana (the 
sacred thread ceremony for sons among ‘twice-born’ castes), which they 
found meaningless, and also had simple and inexpensive ceremonies 
when their daughters were married, to set an example for others. 

Needless to say, to maintain their seemingly successful married life, 
tremendous efforts were required not only from the husband but also 
from the wife. In fact from her narratives, readers can well imagine the 
many difficulties Sharadaben had to go through. Sumant Mehta’s constant 
‘soul-searching’, which led him to quit his lucrative job in the Baroda 
government and become a social worker and his long absence from home 
meant that Sharadaben had to bear almost the entire responsibility for 
looking after their children. She rarely complains about this situation 
and instead shows her deep understanding of her husband, though she 
once mentions in her memoirs that ‘unfortunately’, he was always 
obsessed with work and thus the children ‘missed out on sufficient inter- 
action with him’ (p. 224). In addition to such details of her life, the mem- 
oirs also include many interesting stories about well-known intellectuals 
and leaders whom she came to know closely through her private and 
public life, as well as her insightful observations of social and political 
conditions of Gujarat in this period. 

The text also includes footnotes, probably meant for those who are 
not very familiar with Indian history. Some of these footnotes could be 
revised if they are retained in the second edition. For instance, the footnote 
for ‘Arvind Ghosh’ (p. 89) is as follows in the present edition: “Aurobindo 
Ghosh (1872-1950) was a revolutionary nationalist who became the “high 
priest” of young Bengal’. Readers who need this footnote would prob- 
ably not understand the latter part of this sentence. Additionally, some 
information about the original Gujarati text, either in the Introduction or 
in the Prologue—such as the original title, the way in which the text was 
first published and the features of Sharadaben’s Gujarati writing —would 
all be welcome and would help readers get a sense of what the original 
book in Gujarati was like. There is no doubt that the book will attract a 
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wide range of readers, many of whom, without this translation, would 
not get to know the fascinating details of Sharadaben’s remarkable life. 


University of Tokyo, Japan RIHO ISAKA 
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This book is part of a burgeoning body of scholarship that studies political 
ideologies and their dialectical relationship with everyday life. Building 
upon anthropology’s core strength of studying a culture through partici- 
pant observation, this passionately argued work examines how Hindutva 
operates on the ground through welfare projects, primary schools, etc., 
tied to the shakha (here, local branch/unit). In doing this, the volume 
simultaneously produces a damning critique of its exclusionary logic 
through which religious minorities are pathologised as inherently anti- 
Indian/Hindu. 

In the Introduction, the author delineates the contours of her inquiry : 
how Hindutva’s social reality comes to be regarded, via culture, as ‘truth’: 
its acceptance by marginal groups, and the, at times, uncritical complicity 
of academic discurse through its use of categories such as ‘Hindu toler- 
ance’ vs. ‘Muslim intolerance’ in explaining anti-Muslim violence. The 
fieldwork was carried out in Rajasthan between 1991 and 1994 as the 
region emerged as a site of communal violence, following years of ‘social 
work’ by the Right wing. Pointing to common assumptions between 
Hindutva and academic discourse that equate ‘India’ with ‘Hindu’ and 
consider Islam as extrancous to India, Mathur lays out her central thesis 
that Hindutva violence did not follow an economic/political logic. Rather, 
bypassing the structural contradictions of caste, it acts as an affirmation 
of identity that seeks to integrate marginalised groups through ritualised 
violence targeting a culturally-constructed Muslim enemy. 

Chapter 2 examines how Hindutva weaves its ideology from notions 
of the Indian past that precedes its own emergence. Deriving its under- 
standing of Indian society through substantivist notions of culture and 
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brahminical prescriptions taken as normative Hindu law, colonial soci- 
ology tended to rank communities, defined essentially as frozen entities, 
in terms of their authenticity as Indians/Hindus. Nationalists as different 
as Ram Mohan Roy and Tilak understood the past through the colonial 
archive and defined Hindu tradition within a framework of Western ideas. 
Thus, it was unsurprising that a range of Orientalist stereotypes such as 
the decline of Hinduism ensuing from Muslim conquest, a tolerant 
Hinduism besieged by a proselytising Muslim fanaticism, the separatist 
pre-dispositions of Muslims, etc, were all absorbed into the ideology 
and world view of the Rashtriya Sewak Sangh (RSS). Further, Mathur 
argues that, ranging from major figures in colonial Bengal to historians 
of the Subaltern ‘school’ to anti-secularists like Ashish Nandy, seemed 
to share several historiographical assumptions underlying such delin- 
eations of the Indian past (p. 60, p. 72). However, through deft readings 
from a range of scholarly works by historians of the Islamic world in 
pre-colonial India and beyond, Mathur shows how the history of Islam 
and Muslims in India is much more complex than made out through its 
representations within nationalist or ‘Subalternist’ historiography. 

The next two chapters show how Hindutva mainstreamed itself through 
allying itself with an already prevalent authoritarianism in society and 
also through incorporating marginalised groups into its ideology via a 
use of cultural symbols and welfare schemes. The work of mobilising 
Hindus is carried out through the shakhas, which embody core RSS rituals 
and beliefs, including an unquestioning deference towards ‘authority. 
Here, the task of producing a violent nationalist self begins carly, as 
seen from children’s games that end with the winner ‘killing’ the loser. 
The explicit conflation of the ‘national’ with religion through Hindutva 
is most palpable in the celebration of festivals such as Rakshabandhan 
and Vijaydashmi, hitherto observed as domestic and neighbourhood 
events, but now invested with jingoist sentiments of nationalist ‘solidarity’ 
against Muslims and Christians. Mathur shows that irrespective of the 
issue involved, a key aim of the movement lay in its efforts to alter the 
psychology of its participants—and the political landscape—through the 
production of a culture of militant opposition. 

Targeting tribals, the urban poor, industrial labour, Dalits and the Other 
Backwards Castes (OBCs), the social welfare projects of the RSS-VHP 
combine are as much intended to mobilise such groups as Hindus under 
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threat from minorities with an ostensible ‘propensity’ towards terrorism. 
Akin to Sanskritisation, Mathur argues, such anti-minority violence func- 
tions as the site of solidarity with underprivileged groups by ‘allowing’ 
groups like the Scheduled Castes to claim higher status as the foot-soldiers 
‘defending’ Hindu society. Thus, schemes aiming at paravartana (not 
re-conversion, rather a return to ‘what one was before’) provide basic 
schooling, healthcare and vocational training to tribals and other marginal 
groups while simultaneously creating a basis for a violent Hindu iden- 
tity in opposition to Muslims and Christians to take root. The success of 
these programmes is borne out by the violence that these projects have 
left in their wake. 

Arguing that culturally constructed notions of the enemy lend a highly 
ritualised character to Hindutva violence, Chapter 5 also seeks to show 
how state and academic discourses are often indirectly complicit in up- 
holding its underlying logic. For instance, in not identifying criminal 
offenders and individual perpetrators, official inquiry commissions 
probing instances of violence by Hindutva groups simply defer and annul 
notions of concrete responsibility and accountability. Equally, media re- 
ports and academic theorising tend to invisibilise the question of responsi- 
bility by regarding such violence as stemming from the ‘untenable’ 
demands of an ‘artificial’ secularism and a politically correct vision of 
tolerance. Similarly, broad analyses that posit economic factors, political 
manipulation and popular resentment against state actions as the real 
explanations, seem as much to create a barrier that preempts account- 
ability being affixed to individuals for their actions. Popular discourse 
too only echoes these barriers to fixing responsibility. Mathur starkly 
concludes that in following a careful cultural logic that chooses its targets 
with deliberate consideration, and being far from meaningless, Hindutva 
violence is an end in itself that derives its meaning from the enactment 
of cultural values. 

While a potent combination of ethnography and history allows Mathur 
to show the efficacy of Hindutva ‘common-sense’, on the whole, she 
ends up presenting a totalising picture. In its scheme, this study fails to 
pursue the relationship of Hindutva with alternative social imaginaries 
such as the Ambedkarite project that could help recover the ways in 
which the internal contradictions of caste militate against the ambivalent 
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nature of the suturing that Hindutva seeks to engineer. Also left un- 
examined is how our notions of selfhood or normality/abnomnality are 
fundamentally affected when ‘normal’ people participate in ritualised 
violence against their neighbours. At times the argument appears forced 
and inconsistent. Thus, while the BJP’s losing the state elections in 1998 
is attributed to the failures of the government’s economic policy, its return 
to power in 2003 is ascribed to cultural compulsions (p. 11). The sugges- 
tion that ultimately only cultural explanations matter leave unanswered 
many political questions about the occurrence of ritualised violence and 
its ‘appeal’ at certain times. 
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Manpreet K. Janeja’s work, Transactions in Taste: The Collaborative 
Lives of Everyday Bengali Food, is a refreshing anthropological study 
which critically looks at food culture and dietary practices among the 
urban middle classes both in West Bengal and Bangladesh. In a manner 
of speaking, the author provides an agency to food and treats it as a site 
where everyday life is organised and negotiated through processes of 
preparation, consumption, storage and marketing. She examines the way 
in which food acts as a balancing factor between ‘normality’ and ‘non- 
normality’ in relation to the issue of Bengali social relationships. Janeja 
adopts an interesting methodology of participation in Bengali middle 
class households and various bazaars, restaurants and eateries to ob- 
serve daily food transactions and hospitality. In one of her chapters, Janeja 
also explores the ideas of the sacred/profane and the pure/impure that 
are intrinsically associated with food culture. She undertakes anthro- 
pological vignettes to show how the much-written about practices of 
adda in Calcutta canteens and dawats (feasts) in Dhaka forge an intimate 
relationship with food and creates a certain ‘Bengaliness’ or Bangalitto 
identity. Unlike previous anthropological studies, this work adopts a new 
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way of looking at the ‘commodisation’ of food that throws light on con- 
cepts about ‘ownership’, ‘belonging’ and ‘identity’. What makes this. 
book stand out is the use of a range of interesting visuals that Janeja pro- 
vides to reflect food’s performance in bringing together people and places 
in everyday living. 
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Rethinking ‘tribe’ identities: 
The politics of recognition 
among the Zo in north-east India 


H. Kham Khan Suan 


The encounter between the state and disparate tribal groups in India’s north-east or 
elsewhere not only affirms the state’s monopoly of material and symbolic power but also 
opens up a complex and shifting discursive space. This article examines how the state's 
practice of recognising ‘tribes’ legitimises fixed and legible ‘locational dialectal identities’ 
among the ‘Zo’ in India’s north-east and successfully transforms them into recervers of 
the state's largesse. At the same time, these practices also reveal the unsettled nature and 
fuzziness of ‘tribe’ identities as clans, dialects, and languages overlap and cross-cut each 
other. Although enlisting tribes among the Zo fits the state’s ‘classificatory’ and ‘serial- 
ation’ grid, it also highlights the ‘narcissism of minor differences’ among them. While 
such enlisting helps expedite the integration of ‘tribes’ into the Indian state—nation building 
projects, it also unleashes contentious politics that prevent the emergence of larger 
frameworks of unity and solidarity across ‘tribes’. Against this backdrop, the article ex- 
amines ongoing attempts among the Zo to redafine and rethink ‘tribe’ identities to tran- 
scend their ‘locational dialectal identities’. 


cast India 


I 
Introduction 


In a perceptive essay, Rochunga Pudaite (Pudaite 2001), a noted tribal 
leader of Manipur, recounts how in 1949 he was led to appeal for the 
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personal intervention of Jawaharlal Nehru, the then Prime Minister, after 
the Union Ministry of Education refused to grant bim a ‘tribal’ post- 
matriculation scholarship as his tribe ‘Hmar’ was not recognised. Pudaite 
proudly narrates how he and many tribal folk in Manipur were subse- 
quently persuaded by such experiences to make representations before 
the Other Backward Classes Commission constituted by the Government 
of India in 1953. Pudaite and others did succeed in getting their tribes 
officially recognised. Yet this success in becoming ‘legible’ and ‘fixed’ 
in the eyes of the state also paradoxically opened up a complex and 
shifting discursive space with its own dynamics of power. In the unequal 
encounters between tribal entities and the post-colonial state, the latter 
seems unduly privileged as it has the exclusive material and ‘symbolic’! 
power to recognise certain labels in accord with its own terms. Yet such 
‘fixing’ only uncovers the unsettled and fuzzy nature of a discursive 
space where tribes, clans, dialects and languages overlap to confound 
the identities thus structured. 

This article presents the case of the ‘Zo’ in India’s north-east who, 
like other post-colonial subjects within the national project, have had 
to contend with historically given state labels even as they continue to 
compete with multiple ‘locational dialectal identities’. The article is 
divided into six sections. Section IJ examines the contexts which under- 
pin the politics of recognition vis-a-vis tribal communities in India. 
Section I examines how an ambiguous recognition regime perpetuates 
what Benedict Anderson calls the ‘classificatory’ and ‘serialization’ grid 
(Anderson 1991: 184). Section IV delineates how this engenders possible 
dissolution and fragmentation of the Zo by setting into motion the 
‘narcissism of minor differences’. Section V draws upon Zo ethno-history 
and recounts the role of colonial ethnographers, administrators and 
Christian missionaries in laying down the lineaments of ‘locational 
dialectal identities’ and how these structured their contentious politics. 
Finally Section VI concludes by describing ongoing attempts among the 
Zo to redefine ‘tribe’ identities and, ulttmately, transcend them. 

Some definitional clarifications are first necessary. The term ‘Zo’ is 
employed in this article as a constructed ethnic category, an appellation 


! Following Brubaker and Cooper (2000. 15), I employ the term ‘symbolic’ here in 
Bourdicu’s sense to imply the power of the state ‘to name, to identify, to categorise, to 
state what is what and who 1s who’. Also see Bourdieu (1991). 
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for a nam/hnam ‘(meaning ‘nation’), which is believed to capture the 
self-understanding of a group of people colonially known as ‘Chin’, 
‘Kuki’, and ‘Lushai’. Although the term has gained particular currency 
since the formation of the Mizo Union (Mi + Zo; meaning “Zo people’) 
in April 1946, it had for long been intermittently used both by colonial 
ethnographers and the local people as a common signifier to refer to this 
group which is divided into more than forty ‘Scheduled Tribes’ in post- 
colonial India. For some, the term ‘Zo’ is derived from their swidden 
cultivation in the highlands (locally known as ‘Zo Jo’) (Lalthangliana 
1977; Zawla 1964). For others, it refers to the homeland of their pro- 
genitor, that is, ‘Dzo’, ‘Sho’ or ‘Yo’ in south-west China (Carey and 
Tuck 1983; Grierson 1967; Khai 1995; Lewin 1977; Pachuau 2002; 
Rundall 1891: 20; Vumson n.d.). I shall interchangeably use ‘Zo’ with 
‘Chin’, ‘Kuki’ and ‘Lushai’, bearing in mind the specific contexts in 
which these terms are employed. It is, however, difficult, if not impossible, 
to say that the idea or category ‘Zo’ precedes or follows the emergence 
of ‘locational dialectal identities’ since it co-exists and gradually evolves 
along with them. 

I shall employ the term ‘locational dialectal identities’—for want of a 
better term—to loosely imply identities formed around specific dialectal 
spheres. Clan groups located in specific geographical regions developed 
distinctive dialects which, over time, laid the foundation for new iden- 
tities. The ‘Hmar’, ‘Lai’, ‘Simte’, and ‘Vaiphei’ who derived their iden- 
tities respectively from their settlement in ‘Hmar’ (meaning ‘north’), 
‘Lai’ (centre), ‘Sim’ (south), and Khovaiphei are cases in point. The insti- 
tutionalisation of identities based on dialectal differences and, to some 
extent, kinship-based divisions constructed around a cluster of cognate 
clan groups, is not without its problems. Cross-cutting identities wherein 
members of a clan group may prefer to identify themselves simultaneously 
as ‘Paite’, ‘Simte’ or “Zou’ make it hard to fix ‘linguistic difference’ or 
‘kinship-based divisions’ as markers of identities. For example, my clan 
‘Hauhsing’ is the kin of “Tonsing’. Yet, while I prefer to identify myself 
as a Tedim Chin, officially recognised as ‘Sukte’, my kin Tonsing clan 
members would rarely identify as ‘Sukte’, but would rather be ‘Paite’. 
This is a complex and interesting dynamic, which is beyond the scope of 
this article. 

Following Ignatieff, the ‘narcissism of minor differences’ is used here 
in a Freudian sense to imply ‘that the smaller the real difference between 
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two peoples the larger it was bound to loom in their imagination’ (Ignatieff 
1993: 14). Unlike Ignatieff, however, I shall use it to capture the divisions 
palpable within groups of communities who are considered to belong to 
the same ethnic category. 


Il 
The state, identities and the politics of recognition 


Previous studies on encounters between the post-colonial state and tribal 
communities, informed as they were by an integrationist approach, tend 
to emphasise ‘the complex processes of the adjustment of India’s tribal 
population to the idiom of an emerging nation’ (Dube 1972). Coming 
close on the heels of a radical tribal upsurge, especially that of the Naga, 
which challenged the very edifice of the Indian state—nation building 
efforts, these studies were conducted to help ‘evolve guidelines that could 
promote the development of emerging forces within the framework of 
the unity, security and integrity of the country’ (Singh 1972: xi; also see 
Burman 1972: 72-97). They were a departure from the assimilationist 
approach espoused by Ghurye (1963) who believed that the problems of 
the tribal communities whom he categorised as ‘backward Hindus’ largely 
stemmed from their incomplete absorption into mainstream Hindu 
civilisation; Xaxa called this ‘the denial of difference’ approach (Kaxa 
2005: 1363-70). The integrationists, on the other hand, asserted structural 
differences between Hindus and the tribals and recommended sensitive 
state policies for protecting the latter (Elwin 1944, 1960, 1964). Subse- 
quent studies on this subject privileged the role of tribal elites in explain- 
ing hill politics of north-east India (see Baruah 2003, 2005; Chaube 1973; 
Rao 1976; Rustomji 1983; Singh 1987; and Singh 1999). 

These integrationist accounts fail to analyse the complex dynamics at 
work in the politics of recognition. On the one hand, state recognition is 
a consequence of collective demands and driven by the need to appease 
populations. This is also required for successful transformation of the 
post-colonial state from the image of its colonial counterpart as a distant, 
alien, marginal and exterior actor to a more immediate, intimate, powerful 
and sometimes intrusive politico-administrative structure (Kaviraj 2000: 
37-63). Yet, the ‘form’ in which recognition is granted sows the seeds 
for further dissent. In its classificatory practices, the state has retained 
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much of the colonial politico-administrative edifice and reproduced cer- 
tain discursive practices, which in turn perpetuate tribal dissension in 
India’s north-east. One such discursive practice is the construction of 
identities in the language of ‘tribe’, an amorphous term that fails to capture 
ground realities. These practices reflect the dominant power of the modern 
developmentalist state and continue to influence the self-understanding 
and intra/inter relations of tribal communities such as the Zo in India’s 
north-east. 

Despite its shortcomings, this discursive practice serves to construct 
a tribal ‘other’, an Orientalist figure based on a distinction between the 
knower (colonial state/anthropologists) and the known (the tribal ‘other’) 
(Inden 1986: 401-46); the former with the exclusive monopoly of power 
and rational faculty of knowledge to make an authentic, accurate, and 
legitimate representation of the tribal ‘other’. One of the most common 
ways of constructing the tribal ‘other’ is by distinguishing them with the 
plain/valley people who inhabit the ‘civilised’ lifeworld. The hills in- 
habited by the ‘wild’, ‘savage’ and ‘barbaric’ tribals and the plains inhabited 
by relatively ‘cultured’ and ‘civilised’ people are neatly bifurcated: the 
former are considered to be non-state spaces occupied by disparate/ 
segmentary tribes and the latter regarded as complex, stratified societies 
that can support state structures. Not surprisingly this engenders a chasm 
between the ‘hill tribes’ and ‘plains people’ inasmuch as it produces and 
reproduces stereotyped images and identities which are often uncritic- 
ally accepted as legitimate and authentic representations of the com- 
munities concerned (Suan 2009b). 

One casualty of this discursive practice is the denial of human agency 
to the tribal ‘other’ in order to produce and reproduce an unequal relation- 
ship (Corbridge 2000; Galanter 1984). One immediate corollary is that 
the tribal ‘other’ is forever condemned to be a ‘receiver’ of state largesse. 
Since the state operates through the instrumentality of collective entitle- 
ments (accruable to recognised tribes) it engenders politicisation of tribal/ 
ethnic identities. Contingent ethnic mobilisations are largely circum- 
scribed by these fragmented ‘tribe’ identities. These competing iden- 
tities come up against the state’s counter-narrative which regards ethnic 
mobilisations as deviations from the rules set by the state, and, to borrow 
Singh’s term, treats them as fomenting an ‘unruly classroom scenario’ 
(Singh 1987: 282). The antidote usually prescribed for this is better 
integration and management by the state to reinforce this idea that the 
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tribals are backward peoples whose attendant problems and anxieties 
can be offset by better governance. 


Ii 


Mapping tribes: The classificatory 
and serialisation grid 


Homi Bhabha stresses the importance of framing the question of identity 
not only in terms of ‘a concern with the persuasion of personhood ... 
[but] restage it as a question of historical and geographical location’ 
(Bhabha 1997: 434). Central here is the imperative ‘to face the ethical 
and political prerogative—“what are identities for?” but also to present 
‘the pragmatic alternative—“what can identities do?” (Bhabha 1997, 
emphasis added). Though framed in a different context, Bhabha’s 
questions help us locate the broad contours within which ‘tribes’ have 
been mapped since the late 19th century on the Indian subcontinent or 
elsewhere. 

‘Tribe’ is a modern category constructed by the colonial state to sub- 
sume the societal diversities it encountered for administrative and political 
expediency. This was done through the process of enumeration and classi- 
fication. From a self-contained autonomous unit bound by kinship rela- 
tions, a tribe came to be considered as a whole society with emergent 
characteristics of differentiation and specialisation (Béteille 1960: 
13-18). This anthropological understanding may be helpful in justifying 
the extension of colonial rule, yet it is deeply problematic as it is steeped 
in a particular view of history that bifurcates the primitive and the civil- 
ised (Freeman 1998: 17). 

Examining the case of India, Béteille (1974) contends that the ‘tribe’ 
exists outside the ambit of civilisation and the state. Here the matter is 
confounded by the use of generalised labels like ‘forest tribes’ (1891); 
“hill and forest tribes’ (1921), and ‘primitive tribes’ (1931) in the state’s 
census whenever a reference is made to tribal communities (Hutton 1933). 
While these labels help as general descriptions of the tribes concerned, 
they fail to capture the particularities of their lived existence. Take for 
instance the conflation of clan, race and tribe in the case of the Zo. The 
colonial ethnographers accepted that the Zo belong to ‘the same stock’ 
(Grierson 1967; Shakespeare 1983). In the meantime they classified and 
serialised them as if they belonged to different tribes where clans were 
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often mistaken for tribes. This subsequently blurred the lines of distinction 
between recognised*‘tribes’ as most of the Zo clans were promoted to 
‘tribes’ in post-colonial India. This spawned ‘the narcissism of minor 
differences’ and led to a politics of fragmentation among the Zo. None- 
theleas, these labels were convenient for the Raj as they reinforced the 
alterity and marginal location of ‘tribes’ vis-à-vis the state and civilisation. 


IV 
The narcissism of minor differences 


The adoption of inconsistent principles meant that the classification and 
serialisation of the Zo m India’s north-east into more than forty “Scheduled 
Tribes’ (ST) solidified and institutionalised the ‘narcissism of minor dif- 
ferences’. The Constitution (Scheduled Tribes) Order, 1950, categorised 
the Zo people under ‘any Lushai’ and ‘any Kuki’ tribes in present-day 
Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram and Tripura. When the Backward 
Classes Commission headed by Kaka Kalelkar visited Manipur and other 
north-eastern states in the winter of 1953, there were concerted attempts 
among the Zo to delineate locational dialectal identities as separate 
categories in the ST Order’s List (hereafter simply ‘List’) in preference 
over colonial terms like ‘Kuki’ and: ‘Chin’ (Gol 1955: 154-58). How- 
ever, the Commission was unable to study the details of the tribes ‘because 
of lack of communication and want of time’. Also, ‘information in the 
possession of Government was neither adequate nor up-to-date’ (Gol 
1955: 155). As a corollary, the Commission had to depend largely upon 
responses to its questionnaires and on information gleaned from the 461 
persons it interviewed. 

Yet these limited measures formed the basis of scheduling tribes when 
a modified List came out in 1956 (Gol 1956). The List replaced the de- 
nomination ‘Kuki’ with a separate list of 29 ‘tribes’ in Manipur. When 
the List was again modified in 2003, the denomination ‘any Kuki tribes’ 
re-entered the ST List in the state; this time the difference was that no 
sub-tribe was separately listed under it. However, the category ‘any Kuki’ 
was defined more specifically in Assam, Meghalaya and Mizoram where 
37 sub-tribes each were included under it. Some of them, like Gangte, 
Vaiphei, Sukte and Thadou which are separately listed as tribes in Manipur 
were subsumed under the category ‘any Kuki’ in these states. In the case 
of Tripura, there is scope for further confusion since the names of many 

sub-tribes were wrongly spelt. 
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What is striking is the consistency shown in listing the denomination 
“any Lushai (Mizo)’ in the five states of Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram and Tripura where no separate sub-tribe listing of ‘any Kuki’ 
is made. Significantly, Hmar, Lakher and Pawi are consistently kept out- 
side the purview of either ‘any Kuki’ or ‘any Lushai (Mizo)’ labels. In 
2003 ‘Paite’ and the label ‘any Kuki’, as a separate entity from “Thadou’, 
were respectively incorporated into the List in Mizoram and Manipur. 
Ironically, Thadou, identified with ‘Kuki’, is bifurcated from the latter 
to appear as if it were a separate ‘tribe’ entity. However, this is a gross 
misrepresentation as it unduly privilges discreate attempts made in the 
past to not merge “Thadou’ and ‘Kuki’ under one common label, “Thadou- 
Kuki’. While this may help certain clan groups within “Thadou’ and ‘Kuki’ 
to persist with segregation, it goes against larger attempts to reinforce 
the argument that ‘Kuki’ is the genus of which “Thadou’ and other cognate 
‘tribes’ like Gangte, Hmar, Paite, Simte, Sukte, Vaiphei and Zou are the 
species (Gangte 1993; Haokip 1998). 

Given the increasing vernacularisation of clan politics since the mid- 
1940s and 1950s,? this argument is refuted by patterns of mobilisation. 
The formation of clan-based dialectal organisations like the Vaiphei 
National Organisation (1944), the Kuki National Assembly (1947), United 
Manipur Joumi Organisation (1948) [later United Zomi Organisation 
(1958)], Paite National Council (1949), Hmar National Congress (1954) 
[later Hmar National Union (1958)], Simte National Council (1957), 
Tedim Chin Union (1961), Gangte Tribal Union, among others, has 
precluded the emergence of a pan-tribe organisation. Instead, locational 
dialectal identities constructed around a cluster of cognate clan groups? 
have become the basic point of reference in constructing ‘tribe’ identities 
among the Zo although there is a parallel trend to transcend this by 
constructing a larger ethnic category. 


2 ‘Vernacularisation of clan politics’ is used bere to underscore a trend in which 
congeries of clan groups began to form their dialectal organisations to protect their culture 
and identities. Towards this end, these organisations bold annual assemblies and cultural 
festivals; prescribe, interpret and reinterpret their customs and traditions; and bring out 
vernacular texts from time to time. 

3 Such identities are far from being fixed and definite. Given the cross-cutting and 
overlapping nature of ‘tribe’ identities among the Zo people, it is nearly impossible to 
strictly demarcate which clan belongs to which locational dialectal group. 
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Politics is deeply imbricated in this system. Rishang Keishing, a sea- 
soned tribal politician, rightly sensed this when be participated in the 
Lok Sabha debate on the Kalelkar Commission Report in 1956. Taking 
strong exception to the discrepancies in listing ‘tribes’ among the Naga 
and Zo (‘Kuki’ for Keishing) he contended that ‘... they should be classi- 
fied as a distinct tribe or a sub-tribe everywhere. A uniform policy has to 
be followed everywhere...’ (Lok Sabha Debates 1956: 6103). Responding 
to Keishing’s reservations, H.V. Patashkar, the then Minister of Legal 
Affairs, maintained that the List was the most accurate one as it was 
based on the recommendations of the Kalelkar Commission which had 
actively involved the state government in its proceedings (Lok Sabha 
Debates 1956). 

Be that as it may, it can be argued at one level that the 1956 modi- 
fication order reinforced the dissolution of constructed identities like the 
Zo, a process that began in the mid-1940s8. On another plane it also marked 
a step towards the emergence of frameworks for larger unity. In the course 
of my field work in Manipur (2006-07), I encountered many tribal leaders 
who believed that the categorisation of Zo into different tribes had 
instrumental value. For one of my respondents ‘it means that the erstwhile 
feuding and perochially organised dialectal clan groups could finally 
shed their past differences and come together under the banner of tribe 
identities. It also signifies the emergence of broader identities as tribes, 
transcending narrow and segmental divides (based on clan)’.* For many 
others, given the nascent state of Zo ethnic consciousness this may help 
momentarily. However, its long-term viability is questionable as it can 
create obstacles to Zo nation-building. If seen through this lens, it can be 
inferred that the Kalelkar Commission did a commendable job at the 
time as it gauged ground realities and helped solve the problems of div- 
isions and disunity among the Zo. However Gangte° believed that 
recognising the Zo (for him, ‘Kuki’) as several ‘tribes’ legitimised their 
segmentary organisation such that every person was reminded again and 


4 Interview with Kamkholal Vaiphei, President of Vaiphei People’s Council at his 
residence in Lamka, Churachandpar, 23 December 2006. For a related discussion sco 
Dena (2003: 15) and Burman (1992: 534-49). 

5 Interview with Dr. Thangkhomang S. Gangte at his residence in Imphal on 
30 December 2006. Gangte, who died subsequently, was in favour of using either ‘Kuki’ 
or “Chikim’. 
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again of his or her clan and dialectal identity. This, he contended, rein- 
forced fragmented identities. Gangte saw the ‘seed of division’ among 
the Zo under the extant tribe recognition regime and made a case for re- 
thinking its edifice. 

An examination of Zo history shows the imprint of innumerable exo- 
genous and endogenous factors, each having both centrifugal and centri- 
petal effects. I shall examine how the initial colonial project of knowing 
the Zo, with its propensity to create and impose generic labels, subse- 
quently colonised the minds of disparate clan-based dialectal group 
leaders. I shall also show how they uncritically and readily internalised 
different identity labels alongside their inherited colonial generic labels 
to claim collective entitlements from the state. 


V 
Zo ethno-history 


The Zo had'for long been invariably known by different signifiers: as 
‘Kukis’ in Manipur, ‘Lushais’ (now Mizos) in Mizoram, and ‘Chins’ in 
Myanmar. These signifiers are variously used to imply the same meaning 
in-some instances and to imply different meanings in others, depending 
upon the context. To be sure, the Zo have undergone rapid transforma- 
tion since the advent of the Raj in the 19th century. For one thing, the Zo 
country and its people remained distant to the Raj, which extended its 
rule through various intermediaries (chiefs) and their localised systems 
of rules, regulations and administration. The encounter of the Raj with 
the Zo was gradual and uneven, The constant raids and concomitant ‘law 
and order’ problems created by the Zo compelled the Raj to undertake a 
series of military expeditions, namely, the Lushai Hills Expeditions of 
1871-72 and 1878, and the Chin Hills Expedition of 1891-92, in order 
to ‘pacify’ and control them. This led to the convening of the Chin- 
Lushai Conference in 1892 at Fort William, Calcutta, to consider admin- 
istrative unification of the Chin—Lushai Hills. Although full unification 
never happened, the Conference resulted in the unification of the North 
and South Lushai Hills under the Chief Commissioner of Assam in 1896, 
an area that was handed over to a District Superintendent based in Aizawl 
in 1898. Gaining an administrative foothold in the region also paved 
the way for the Raj to acquire a closer understanding of the land and its 
people. 
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By the beginning of the 20th century when British administrators- 
cum-ethnographers had more or less consolidated their hold and com- 
pleted their ethnographic accounts, the Zo were identified by disparate 
generic terms like ‘Chin—Lushai’ (Reid 1976), ‘Kuki-Chin’ (Grierson 
1967), ‘Lushei—Kuki’ (Shakespeare 1983) and sometimes ‘Kuki—Lushai— 
Chin’ (Fuchs 1963). While the word ‘Kuki’ is considered to be a Bengalese 
term (Shaw 1977), ‘Chin’ is a variant of the Burmese word ‘Khyen’/ 
‘Khyang’ and ‘Lushai’ is a corrupted word for Lusei (a dominant clan). 
Interestingly, these terms varied with the location of the British admin- 
istrator/ethnographer who undertook the survey, classification and 
serialisation of Zo ‘tribes’: Carey and Tuck (1983) who were based in 
the Chin Hills of present-day Myanmar designated them as ‘Chins’, while 
Grierson who undertook the most extensive linguistic survey in the Indo- 
Burma border called them ‘Kuki—Chin’, and Shakespeare who was based 
in the Lushai Hills and thereafter in Manipur preferred the term ‘Lushei-— 
Kuki’. Apparently most colonial studies of the Zo were being carried out 
with the help of infarmants who, taken as they were from different tribes 
and being ignorant of the actual ground realities, tended to conflate 
dialectal or clan groups with tribes or vice versa. This is how locational 
dialectal identities like Hmar (meaning ‘north’), Lai (Centre), Simte 
(Southerners), etc. came about. One striking example of this approach is 
Grierson’s work. 

Drawing on earlier ethnographic and administrative accounts, Grierson 
is famous for consolidating what I call ‘locational dialectal identities’ by 
classifying and serialising Zo dialectal groups according to their geo- 
graphical location and the time of their migration. While he conveniently 
categorised these groups into a denomination ‘Kuki-Chin’ to ‘avoid con- 
fusion’, Grierson (1967: 2) also acknowledged the self-understanding of 
the Zo when he observed that the label ‘Chin ... is not used by the tribes 
themselves, who use titles such as Zo or Yo and Sho’ (emphasis mine). 
Thus, be validated what had been maintained by his predecessors like 
Carey and Tuck (1983: 2), Lewin (1977: 246) and Rundall (1891: 20) 
that the Zo knew themselves by the generic names ‘Dzo’, ‘Zo’ and ‘Yo’. 

Following Grierson but'on a slightly different note was Shakespeare 
who had one of the longest and most intimate associations with the Zo 
both in the Lushai Hills and Manipur. After twenty years of service in 
the Lushai Hills and Manipur, Shakespeare concluded that ‘there is no 
doubt that the Kukis, Chins and Lushais are all of the same race’ 
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(Shakespeare 1983: 8). Interestingly Shakespeare consistently em- 
ployed the term ‘clan’ instead of ‘tribe’ while referring to the various 
Lushai-Kuki groups. In some way he carried forward the insights of 
Dun (1975: 32) who observed in 1886 that the ‘term “clan” is undoubtedly 
the best to apply to the Kuki subdivisions’. 

Categorising these clans and dialectal groups under a neat category 
was difficult, if not impossible. The ‘Simmte’ (hereafter Simte) in Dun’s 
account, for instance, are the same as the ‘Paithe’ (Paite) of Shakespeare’s 
account despite their claim of belonging to a different group (Dun 
1975: 33). Sumkam, the prominent Simte Chief in Dun’s account, was 
none other than the son of the illustrious Guite Chief Go Khaw Thang 
who could as well become Shakespeare’s “Paithe” Chief.° To add an- 
other dimension to this, it may be pointed out that the lineage of the 
Guite Chiefs was traced alongside the Sukte or Kam Hau by Mackenzie 
(2001: 163-75). Even as overlapping use of ‘clan’ and ‘tribe’ by the colo- 
nial administrators-cum-ethnographers ossified fragmented identities, 
which were often uncritically internalised by the Zo clan-based dialectal 
groups, it also made them fuzzy. In many instances, this facilitated the 
use of different signifiers like ‘Kuki’, ‘Chin’, ‘Lushai’ for the same signi- 
fied, meaning the same ethnic and racial stock, that is, ‘Zo’, ‘Yo’, ‘Sho’ 
or ‘Dzo’. At the same time these signifiers are also used in certain cases 
to imply a different signified depending upon the situation. 

The counter-discourse on the Zo stemmed from this questioning of 
their ethnic, linguistic and racial unity. Mackenzie and Carey, inter alia, 
were two ardent votaries of this viewpoint (Kipgen 1997: 18). In the 
wake of the Chin—Lushai Conference, Carey wrote a confidential semi- 
official letter to Mackenzie, the then Chief Commissioner of Burma, 
expressing his firm conviction that ‘the Chins have nothing in common 
with the Lushais in Assam’ (Kipgen 1997: 25). Standing by this premise, 
Carey and Mackenzie, influential participants as they were in the Con- 
ference, successfully persuaded their colleagues to suspend a resolu- 
tion to effect administrative unification of the Chin—Lushai Hills until 
ethnological studies had been conducted. However, after extensive 


© This implies that the clan ‘Guite’ could simultaneously be a ‘Simte’ or a ‘Peite’, 
which reinforces their cross-cutting and fluid rdentity. 
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field studies in the Chin Hills over the next four years, Carey and Tuck 
(1983: 2) were convinced that ‘... the Kukis of Manipur, the Lushais of 
Bengal and Assam, and the Chins originally lived in what we know as 
Tibet and are of one and the same stock ... (emphasis mine). 


The emergence of locational dialectal identittes 


How do we explain the initial confusion about ethnic and racial similarity 
which led to such misrepresentation and misrecognition of the Zo? One 
compelling reason which led to the emergence of different locational 
dialectal identities among the Zo was their migratory habit. On this, they 
have a compelling myth which resembles the Biblical story of the Tower 
of Babel, and locates their source of dispersal to south Haka (now in the 
Chin Hills) (Go 1996: 19). Retrospective reconstruction of Zo migration 
traces their history to the last century B.C. when they migrated from 
south-west China. They are believed to have traversed through south- 
east Asia around the 8th century A.D. and entered Burma thereafter. One 
crucial moment of migration which contributed to large-scale dispersal 
of Zo clan groups was traced around the 12th century A.D. after their 
settlement in the Khampat area in Kabaw Valley for about 200 years 
(Zawla 1964: 8). Vumson speculated that migration towards the north 
and south-west must have probably been caused either by famine or by 
cruel chiefs (Vumson n.d.: 12). 

What followed was a series of contestations over power and control 
over jhum lands (Swidden fields) and slave labour. The Hmar and the 
Thadou dialectal groups in North Lushai Hills were cases in point. They 
were believed to have dislodged groups such as the Hallams, Hrangkhawls 
and Bietes from the northern Lushai Hills at the turn of the 18th century. 
These groups were thea forced to migrate as far as Cachar, Tripura and 
Sylhet (now in Bangladesh). Again, when the Sailo chiefs established 
themselves firmly in Lushai Hills they forced many groups into sub- 
mission and drove out others including the Thadou towards the north. 
Consequently, the Thadou migrated to the plains of Cachar and the 
southern hills of Manipur about 1848 (Kipgen 1997: 59). 

It is beyond the scope of this article to go into these details. Suffice it 
to note that these inter-group rivalries, patterns of mobility and subse- 
quent geographical isolation accelerated local variations in language, 
culture and traditions. In due course of time they nourished, congealed 
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and ossified into clan-based dialectal identities. Hence when the colonial 
administrators-cum-ethnographers began their early encounters, they 
were often confounded by the existence of numerous clans and dialectal 
groups who, despite their presumed ethnic homogeneity, fought against 
one another like ‘warring tribes’. They appeared to the ‘other’ simultane- 
ously both as a heterogeztegus and a homogeneous group(s) of ‘wandering 
tribes/races’. Since their encounters with the Raj had not been uniform 
but several, they gave rise to different classificatory labels which conse- 
quently led to the privileging of clan-based locational dialectal identities 
by the early 20th century. Carving out separate politico-administrative 
arrangements opened up new social possibilities and a different politics 
of survival among the Zo (Zou 2010). 

It is not surprising therefore that the post-colonial state with its identity- 
based developmental programmes provided opportunities for these 
disparate dialectal groups to proudly parade their separate and unique 
identities and claim collective entitlements. The modern state, committed 
to a politics of recognition based on tribe and caste categories, more 
than readily serialised and classified them into full-fledged ‘tribes’. 
Locational dialectal identities with their avowed ‘tribe’ characters and 
disparate claims were eminently suited to this regime. This was, then, 
the apogee of the vernacularisation of clan politics. 


Christian missions and the vernacularisation of clan politics 


Christian missions which came to the Zo country almost alongside the Raj 
towards the close of the 19th century also contributed to and in some 
way legitimised the vernacularisation of clan politics. Like the Raj, these 
missions came into the Zo areas in several denominations and in grad- 
ual ways. It was through them that the ‘wild’ and ‘barbaric’ Zo were first 
imparted formal education. In fact, the missionaries saw this as pre- 
paratory work for the larger end: to transform the hearts, minds and soul 
of the Zo or, in other words, to ‘civilise’ them. Translating into practice 
the scriptural injunction of reaching (the gospel) to all tongues neces- 
sitated that all dialects be reduced into standard print-languages. While 
this helped expedite the process, it also leveraged dialects as markers of 
identities. Writing in a different context, Adrian Hastings described Bible 
translation as perhaps ‘the single most significant turning point in the 
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development of a collective sense of identity for an entire community’.’ 
His contention, however, is belied by the case of the Zo as unrestrained 
Bible translations in different dialects have ‘the effect of canonizing their 
internal differences to arrest the process of ethnic fusion, and condemn 
the concerned linguistic communities to further marginalization’ (Zou 
2004: 130). 

The operation of different Christian missions in the Zo country with a 
more or less similar evangelistic zeal Jed to efforts to eventually create 
different dialectal texts and print-languages. Indeed Bible translations 
which transformed most of the Zo dialects into print-languages became 
one of the most effective instruments of constructing disparate identities 
among the Zo. Beginning with the Dublian dialect in 1898 and succes- 
sively thereafter the Mara in 1912, Tedim in 1914, and Vaiphei in 1917, 
Bible translations into the various Zo dialects are still an ongoing process. 

In an insightful work, Go (1996: 42) argued that Bible translations by 
different Christian missions played a major role in dividing the Zo as 
they asserted ‘the ascendancy of dialectical [sic] clan identity over the 
tribal identity’. For him two prominent Christian missions in the Lushai 
Hills, namely, the Welsh Presbyterian and the Baptist Missionary Society 
(BMS) were perhaps exceptions as they worked in concert.* In 1898, 
within a decade of their work they helped reduce the Duhlian dialect 
into a standard print-language. This was followed in quick succession 
by the publication of two influential local monthly magazines in the same 
dialect, Lushei (now Mizo) Leh Vai Chanchinbu and Khrista Tlangau 
since 1902 and 1911 under the editorships of J. Shakespeare, the then 
Superintendent of Lushai Hills and R. Dala respectively. Thus by the 
beginning of the 20th century Duhlian dialect (now known as Mizo) had 
already become the lingua franca in the Lushai Hills. Not surprisingly, 
Khristian Tlangau (earlier Krista Tlangau) is now the most widely 
circulated journal in Mizoram (Piang 2005: 130). 

Unlike in the Lushai Hills, Christian Missions in Manipur often worked 
at cross-purposes due to the breach of ‘comity agreements’ among them. 


7 Adrian Hastings considers Christianity as a ‘religion of translation’ which has the 
‘use of the world’s vernaculars inscribed in rts origins.’ (Hastings 1997: 194-95). 

* Both the missions reached a ‘comity agreement’ in 1903, by which prospective 
Christian missions avoided the overlapping of mission fields, thereby expanding their 
work without duplication or hindrance from each other. 
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The Indo-Burma Thadou Kuki Pioneer Mission (IBTKPM) established 
by Robert Watkins, a former Welsh Presbyterian, with the assistance of 
some native believers since 1910 is a classic example (Downs 1971: 167). 
IBTKPM chose to work in the south of the Manipur valley notwith- 
standing the fact that the American Baptist Mission was exclusively 
assigned to carry out mission work in the entire sate of Manipur. However, 
IBTKPM which worked among the Thadou, Hmar, Paite and Vaiphei 
showed signs of internal crisis in the 1920s and 1930s and eventually 
broke up into the Indo-Burma Pioneer Mission and North East India 
General Mission (NEIGM). The establishment of NEJGM, again led by 
Robert Watkins was a crucible as it soon dissolved into dialects-based 
branches of the Evangelical Congregational Church of India, prominently 
led by the Gangte, Hmar, Paite and Thadou. The period of crisis also 
coincided with parallel efforts to translate the Bible into different dialects. 
As pointed out earlier, by the middle of 1920 four dialectal clan groups— 
Tedim in 1914, Vaiphei in 1917, Hmar in 1920, and Thadou—Kuki in 
1924—had already got portions of the Bible translated into their own 
dialects. They in tum determined the contours of vernacularisation of 
clan politics since the 1940s when various associational groups were 
formed around these dialects. Most of these associations chose the 
appellation ‘national’ while organising themselves. 

Did Bible translations per se cause divisions and in some ways 
legitimise the vernacularisation of clan politics? As Go (1996) reminded 
us, translations may not have been the cause of divisions among the 
Zo but were more likely to be symptomatic of pre-existing ‘dialectal 
chauvinism’ among the Zo. Roy Burman also contends, although in a 
different context, that even without the presence of Christian missions 
or ‘foreign missionaries’ or the emergent middle class, ‘more or less 
similar developments would have taken place’ (Burman 1972: 72). Hence 
the role of Christian missions may be considered to be a contingent factor 
that helped consolidate the “narcissism of minor differences’ among the 
various Zo locational dialectal groups. 

The standardisation of language which came along with the Christian 
missions’ emphasis on education also meant that each dialectal group 
began to have its own primers, dictionaries, grammar books and other 
text-books. Proliferation of vernacular texts and literature along these 
lines gradually led to the ossification of locational dialectal identities. It 
is interesting to note that in 1975 three Zo dialects—Hmar, Thadou Kuki 
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and Paite—were incorporated as ‘language’ courses into Manipur state's 
educational curricula (classes 1-5). They were upgraded to the 10th 
standard in the late 1980s and thereafter to the 12th standard; some dialects 
are now taught as full-fledged courses under the Major Indian Languages 
programme at Manipur University.'° 

That ‘language’ is deeply imbricated into the politics and daily social 
lived existence of the Zo is attested by the recent controversy over 
‘link language’ at the All India Radio (AIR) sub-station at Tuibuang, 
Churachandpwr. The six kilowatt Frequency Modulation (FM) AIR sub- 
station was taken up as a pilot project by Prasar Bharati under the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, New Delhi, during the Seventh Five 
Year Plan. When the substation was ready for operations, the Station 
Director, AIR, Imphal, asked the Government of Manipur in June 2000 
to decide the ‘link language’. Acting on this, the Department of Infor- 
mation and Public Relations (DIPR), Government of Manipur, asked the 
Deputy Commissioner (DC) of Churachandpur to give his advice on the 
issue. R.K. Nimai Singh, the then DC in his response to the Director of 
DIPR underlined that out of the 24 different tribes in Churachandpur ‘no 
dialect can claim that it is spoken by a majority of the population’. He 
suggested that Paite, Hmar and Thadou-Kuki being the major dialects 
be ‘used as link language on alternate days or for the time being Manipuri 
[be] used as the link dialect’.!! However, in September 2000, the Com- 
missioner (Information and Public Relations), Government of Manipur, 
informed the Station Director of AIR, Imphal, that Paite was selected as 
the ‘linking announcement broadcast language for A.LR. Churachandpur’ 
and a formal announcement to this effect was made." 


’ See Director of Education, Government of Manipur, Memo No.4/4-ERHA/72-ED, 
Imphal, 6 August 1975 

I0 Zou, the latest entrant to these, is studied as a Major Indian Language in the high 
school syllabus since November 2000. It is still being upgraded to the 12th standard. Paite 
is the latest entry to the University level. For a related account, see Lachinkhai (2004: 
141-45). Also see Ngulzadal (1999). 

n Official response by the Deputy Commissioner, Churachandpur, to the Director, 
Information and Publicity. Government of Manipur, memo no. DC (CCPWEsti/2000-2, 
Churachandpar, 29 June 2000. 

2 Official letter from Henry K. Honi, Commissioner (Information and Public Relations), 
Government of Manipur issued by the Secretariat. Information and Public Relations 
Department and addressed to the Station Director, Prasar Bharati Broadcasting Corporation 
of India, AIR, Imphal, no. 10/1/2000-INPO, 19 September 2000. Office memorandum 
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However, this could not be implemented as the case put two ‘dissensual 
communities’ (Karmis and Maclure 2001) into a headlong confronta- 
tion. On the one side, the Zomi Council, an apex body of five (now 
cight) recognised ‘tribes’, namely, Paite, Simte, Sukte (Tedim Chin), 
Vaphei and Zou, made a representation to the Chief Minister of Manipur 
in September 2002 to implement the decision." The Council, speaking 
avowedly in ‘the larger interest of the people of Churachandpur District’, 
contended that ‘the policy of AIR is to communicate to the people in 
language understood by them’. It demanded that no ‘alteration or 
modification’ should be made vis-a-vis the link language. On the other 
side, the Hmar and the Kuki were critical of the clandestine manner in 
which the decision was taken and resisted its implementation.'* According 
to them, the issue could have been better handled by taking into con- 
fidence all ‘tribe’ leaders. That the final order to make Paite as the link 
language came from New Delhi seemed to have convinced some tribe 
leaders that they lost out in bargaining with the more powerful and well- 
connected Paite.'° Evidently, five tribes including the Hmar and Kuki - 
had represented to the Deputy Director (north east), Prasar Bharati to 
replace “Paite’ with ‘English’ as the link Janguage.'© While this was 
ostensibly done to transcend the communal tangle, the proposal did not 
find favour with the Paite. 

Subsequently the matter was brought to the Guwahati High Court in 
the form of a writ petition in May 2003.'’ The Court disposed of the mat- 
ter on the same day by directing the petitioner, H. Nengsong, to represent 


issued by Dr. R.A.P Rao, Director (Policy) for the Director General, Prasar Bharati 
(Broadcasting Corporation of India), Directorate-General: All India Radio, no, 13/12/2000- 
P II, dated 6 November 2000. 

° See Zomi Council’s representation to the Chief Minister of Manipur, Memo no. ZC/ 
1/2002, 18 September 2002. Three more ‘Tribes’, namely, Mate, Thangkhal and Kom 
have recently joined the Zom Council. 

"4 Interview with H.K. Jote, Chairman of Hmar Inpu, General Headquarters, 
Churechandpur (27 December 2006), and Holkolun Lhungdim, President, Kuki Inpi, 
General Headquarters, Churachandpur (30 December 2006). 


with different political strategies, to the project of pan-tribe identity 
6 See Letter of V. Sekhose, Deputy Director General (NE), Prasar Bharati, AIR, 
Guwahati to H. Nengsong, no. NER-2(6V2000-P.II (CCP)/1967, dated 10 February 2003. 
7 See H. Nengsong vs the Union of India et al, Writ Petition (PIL) No.5 of 2003, 
Guwahati High Court, 29 May 2003. 
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the case to the state government, which he did on 7 July 2003. The issue 
was later followed up by the Siamsinpawlpi (Paite Students’ Welfare 
Association) General Headquarters, Churachandpur, when it petitioned 
the Rajya Sabha on 2 April 2005. Two Members of Parliament Mani 
Charenamei (Lok Sabha), and Rishang Keishing (Rajya Sabha) from 
Manipur also made separate representations to the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting respectively in October 2004 and April 2005 to expedite 
implementation of the November 2000 Prasar Bharati Order. The Ministry 
then sought the ‘guidance and direction of the Ministry of Home Affairs 
who, in tum have elicited the views of the State Government’.'* The 
matter was finally settled when the AIR station was inaugurated in April 
2010 with Paite as the ‘link language’. 

What could have peacefully passed off as a win—win situation became 
a zero-sum game where the ‘narcissism of minor differences’ was the 
obvious winner. The episode was also a stark reminder of the sensitivity 
that ‘language’ assumes in the everyday lives of the Zo. Indeed, language 
has become a site to position one’s tribe identity, dignity and sense of 
respect. The episode also shows how the various dialectal ‘tribe’ labels 
have been uncritically internalised by them and bow ‘dialects’/‘languages’ 
define the socio-economic, political and cultural boundaries of their con- 
temporary intercourse (Barth 1969). 

In this situation, have these locational dialectal identities now launched 
upon irrevocably divergent paths or do they represent a tale of ‘dissensual 
communities’ in conversation? Do they indicate the end of a Zo ethnic 
identity and a constricted Zo ‘national’ discourse where ‘national’ is often 
conflated or confused with ‘tribe’/dialectal identity? In the following 
section, I shall argue that despite internal dissensions and conflicts, the 
idea of a pan-Zo ethnic identity is very much alive as is borne out by 
their contemporary ethnic manoeuvres in the Hill Areas of Manipur. 


VI 
Conclusion: Rethinking ‘tribe’ identities 
beyond locational dialectal identities 
The issue of a common ethnic identity among the Zo has intensely en- 
gaged both the colonial and post-colonial state, while also generating 
18 See S. Jaipel Reddy’s response to Mani Charenames’s 19 October 2004 letter vide 
D.O.F.No.212/21/2005-B(D), dated 10 July 2005. 
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searching debates and discussions within the Zo dialectal communities. 
Despite the prevalence of ‘given’ alien signifiers such as ‘Kuki’, ‘Chin’, 
‘Lushai’ and recent indigenous self-identifiers, namely ‘Zomi’ and 
‘Mizo’, a common identity label still seems to be elusive in their socio- 
economic, cultural and political praxis. The inability to popularise labels 
like ‘Khul’,!? ‘Unau’™ and ‘Eimi’?! and reach a consensus over one ethnic 
label is symptomatic of a deep divide within the Zo. 

To be sure, the attempt at forging a common ethnic name among 
the Zo has simultaneously evolved alongside the ossification of their 
locational dialectal ‘tribe’ identities. The first instance of creating a pan- 
tribe identity that transcended locational dialectal identities can be traced 
to the formation of the Mizo Union (MU) in Muallungthu in April 1946 
in the then Lushai Hills (Lalthangliana 1994: 174-88; Nag 2002). Formed 
by non-Lushei tribe leaders like Vanlawma (who incidentally happened 
to be a Pawi, now Lai) originally as the Mizo Commoners’ Union, the 
term ‘Mizo’ was a deliberate political contrivance aimed at construct- 
ing an inclusive and mass-based socio-cultural and political identity in 
opposition to alien and imposed signifiers. The spread of the MU in the 
Lushai Hills ended the monopoly of Sailo Chiefs as it oversaw the 
abolition of chieftainship in the Lushai Hills in 1954. The MU had also 
extended its base in Manipur among the Hmar in early 1948. However, 
when the Mizo National Front (MNF) of Laldenga began to consolidate 
its position in the Lushai Hills, there were already equally strong and 
parallel socio-political movements among the Kuki, Hmar and Paite to 
chart altogether different political trajectories, as was noted in the reports 
of the Kalelkar (Gol 1955) and Patashkar (GoI 1965) Commissions.” 
The sequential formation of, inter alia, the Kuki National Assembly 
(KNA) in 1947, Khul National Union (KNU) in 1947 and Paite National 
Council (PNC) in 1949 in Manipur meant that the term ‘Mizo’ could not 
have a wider political appeal. 


'9 The term ‘Khu!’ is derived from the mythical cave from which the Zo people were 
considered to have originated. 

 ‘Unau’ may be translated as ‘kin’. 

u ‘Fim!’ simply means ‘Our people’. 

2 See Gol (1965). The Patashkar Commission while assessing the working of the 
Autonomous District Councils in the erstwhile Hill Areas of Assam got complaints from 
minority ‘tribes’ like Paite, Pawi (now Laf), etc. about the ‘puritanical’ attitude of the 
Mizo. See Suan (2007. 5—16). 
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The formation of these organisations was a significant step towards 
rethinking ‘tribe’ identities among the Zo as it indicated the absence of 
any attempt to forge a consensus over a pan-tribe name/identity label. It 
is a truism that the term ‘Kuki’ was inscribed during colonial times. 
Despite the concerted attempts of certain dialectal communities to 
persevere with this label, it was soon contested as it failed to capture the 
self-understanding of the Zo. Prim Vaiphei (1995: 27), a native scholar, 
analysing the underpinnings of what he calls ‘schism among 
the Kukis’, attributed this to a Kuki chief, Jamkithang Sitlhou’s claim 
‘to be the head of all these tribes’ and the condescending attitude that 
referred to non-“Thadou speaking Kukis ... as 2 a rupee Kuki, 34 a Kuk’. 

The label ‘Kuki’ had begun to lose ground after Indian Independence. 
In fact, when the question of nomenclature came up during the Thanlon 
Area Chiefs’ Conference (in Churachandpor district) in July 1947, ‘Kuki’ 
could muster the support of just 14 votes, whereas ‘Mizo’ could garner 
32, and ‘Khul’ got 111 votes (Ray 1992: 189). The Conference was signi- 
ficant as it was attended by 48 village chiefs and two representatives 
each from the Village Authorities. While these differences may not neces- 
sarily have stemmed from ideological conflict, they certainly bear the 
imprint of a political strategy to ensure group survival (Oinam 2003: 
2031-37). The increasing popularity of KNU over KNA was highlighted 
by Teba Kilong when he noted that ‘Khu!’ represented 22 ‘tribes’/dialectal 
groups and had 7 Members of Legislative Assembly (MLA) whereas 
‘Kuki’ had just 2 MLAs.” However, as the constituent ‘tribes’ began to 
chart out different electoral paths by fielding candidates sponsored by 
different political parties, and as effective leadership was missing, the 
KNU could not hold on to the dominant Zo sentiment for long. 

In 1960, there was an attempt to reinterpret Zo pan-tribe identity by 
the PNC when it unequivocally stood for the label ‘Chin’ in preference 
over ‘Kuki’. This was premised upon its contention that whereas ‘Chin’ 
is a genus, ‘Kuki’ is a species; ‘Hence Chin is a wider denotation and 
Kuki a narrower denotation’.* Interestingly, three decades later, the Paite 


D See Letter of Teba Kilong, Forest Minister, Manipur to the Dewan of Manipur state, 
dated 31 July 1947, in ‘Appendix IV’ to Piang (2005). 

H See Memorandum Submitted by the Paite National Council for Re-Unification of 
Chin People of India and Burma under One Country to the Prme Minister, Government 
of India, New Delhi. Churachandpor: 30 May 1960. Also see Zamzachin (1992). 
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consider ‘Chin’ a misnomer and prefer ‘Zomi’ for their ‘national’ desig- 
nation even as they assume a vanguard role for the reunification of ‘Zomi’ 
under the banner of Zomi Re-unification Organisation (ZRO). 

The formation of the Zomi National Congress (ZNC) under the leader- 
ship of T. Gougin, a Zou, at Daizang village in January 1972 was an- 
other epochal moment in redefining Zo pan-tribe identity for two reasons: 
(a) it was an attempt to transcend the post-colonial state’s ‘tribe’ category, 
namely ‘Zou’ and construct a ‘national’ identity which would encompass 
all the Zo ‘tribes’; and (b) it represented a purported national organisation 
formed from what Vumson (n.d.: 309) calls a ‘clan perspective’. This 
was evident when Gougin, in explicating the idea of ‘Zomi’, unabashedly 
opposed it to ‘Mizo’. Gougin asserted that ‘Zomi’ was the ‘only correct 
name’ and denied the validity of ‘Mizo’ as an authentic label that captured 
the national identity of the Zo on the ground that it made poor ‘gram- 
matical’ sense (Gougin 1995: 164). 

That Zomi held a wider appeal for other cognate ‘tribes’ at least in 
Manipur was confirmed by the endorsement of the ZNC as the appropriate 
forum for the unification of the Zo at a meeting in July 1983 at Zogal 
Hall, Churachandpur (Gougin 2004: 140). However, the involvement of 
ZNC in electoral politics in 1984 proved to be its nemesis and did not 
augur well for the idea of “Zomi’ as it was given a constricted interpre- 
tation thenceforth, associated as it was with smaller tribes like Zou and 
Simte.” It also explains why a significant tribe like the Paite, driven as 
they were by the compulsion of electoral politics,* did not whole heart- 
edly rally behind the ZNC during its entire career. However the ZNC 
played a commendable role in germinating the seed of pan-tribe identity 
among the Zo as it prepared them for one of the most significant affir- 
mations of the unity, solidarity and nationality of the Zo. It was under 


B ZNC was divided on the question of electoral involvement. When S. Thangkhangin 
Ngaihte, the General Secretary of ZNC chose to contest the State Legislative Assembly’s 
elections from Thanlon Constituency in 1984, he already had prominent opponents from 
other ‘tribes’ including Phungvathang Tonsing, a Paite with a Congress-I ticket. The latter 
finally won the elections and sounded the bugle of ZNC’s retreat. This subsequently reduced 
ZNC to a limited ‘national’ organisation. For a perceptive account, see Gougin (2004). 

% Paced with the possibility of having a Member of Legislative Assembly from another 
‘tribe’, the Paite chose to support a candidate belonging to their ‘tbe’. They firmly held 
on to the PNC ratber than the ZNC and extended support to the Congress-] candidate in 
Thanlon for their cultural and political survival. 
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the auspices of the ZNC and the Peoples’ Conference (PC) of Mizoram 
that the ‘First Zo Convention’ was held at Champhai, Mizoram, in May 
1988 to reanify the Zo under ‘one administrative umbrella’ in India (Pau 
1995: 10-11). Most importantly, a political forum called the “Zo Re- 
unification Organisation’ (ZORO) was formed at the Champhai Con- 
vention ‘to lend support to the just struggle for Zo re-unification at all 
levels and at different stages’ (Pau 1995). The delegates also affirmed 
that ‘ZORO as a forum shall not interfere in any local political pro- 
grammes and activities of any constituent political party’ (Pau 1995). 
The Convention may be regarded as the most significant event in defining 
and affirming an all encompassing ‘Zo’ identity since the formation of 
the Mizo National Front in the 1960s. In some ways, it may be seen as 
the fruit of longstanding efforts to bring about emotional and ‘national’ 
unity among the Zo. 

The role of the Church is no less significant in this respect. In 1952, 
the Falam, Haka and Tedim Associations in Burma (now Myanmar) 
decided to set up an overarching denomination bearing a ‘national’ name 
called ‘Zomi Baptist Convention’. Its inceptor, Sukte T. Hau Go, justi- 
fied the name as he was ‘convinced that in spite of slight variations this 
ZO is our original historical national name’ (Go 1995: 70). During 
1981-83, Kuki-Chin Baptist leaders also attempted to forge a common 
identity among the Zo, which resulted in the publication of a booklet 
titled In Search of Identity (1986). Despite holding three consultative 
meetings in November 1981 at Imphal, June 1982 at Motbung and March 
1983 at Kamuching, they could not agree on a concrete national name. 
The continued use of ‘Kuki-Chin’ and the naming of the book as In 
Search of Identity in preference over the other suggested title We are 
One indicates that they continued to be constrained by what they con- 
sidered ‘alien’ and ‘imposed’ names, namely ‘Kuki’ and ‘Chin’. It also 
reflects how political divisions had seeped into the thinking of Zo church 
leaders (Haokip 1986: i—xvi). This, notwithstanding the fact that all the 
five papers in the booklet unequivocally affirm that the Kuki—Chin are 
‘one’ and have the same ‘national identity’ without being able to ex- 
actly specify what that identity was, shows that colonial labels like ‘Kuki’ 
and ‘Chin’ have become deeply entrenched into the Zo psyche 
(Kamkhenthang et al. 1986). The Search also indicates how politics, 
church and social movements in the Zo context are intertwined with one 
another. 
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The latest significant moment in rethinking ‘tribe’ identities is repre- 
sented by the formation of the Zomi Re-unification Organisation (ZRO) 
in April 1993 at Phapian, Kachin state in Myanmar. In a condensed 
book titled, The Indigenous Zomi, ZRO clearly sets out the main agenda 
of the organisation, namely, to bring to fruition the process of ‘Zomi re- 
unification’ which would entail “geographical, political, and cultural or 
social re-unification’ (ZRO 2005: 112). Interestingly, the idea of ‘Zomi’ 
is conceptualised here as an ‘ethnic group’ having ‘distinct culture, cus- 
toms, traditions, values, dances, dress and folktales’ (ZRO 2005) in juxta- 
position to the ‘other’ (‘surrounding and dominant plains people’) (ZRO 
2005: 109). The Indigenous Zomi explains the rationale behind the 
formation of ZRO in terms of the failure of the Mizo Accord 1986 and 
the ZORO to achieve what it calls ‘the ultimate political goal of “uni- 
fication and integrity [integration}”’ (ZRO 2005: 110). While this was 
considered to have been sacrificed by the former at ‘the altar of a limited 
state [Mizoram] for a limited Zomi of a limited area’, the latter was con- 
sidered to have compromised the Charter of Declaration leading to the 
loss of ‘its mass appeal once the constituent party, ZNC and PC, fought 
state elections in Manipur and Mizoram respectively’ (ZRO 2005). Inter- 
estingly, ZRO adopts English and not one of the Zo vernaculars as its 
lingua franca (ZRO 2005: 119). While this is purportedly intended to 
ensure ‘the fairness of a level playing field’ for all dialectal groups, it 
may be also seen as a master stroke for transcending ‘dialectal chauvinism’ 
and the ‘clan perspective’ it engenders among the Zo (ZRO 2005). It 
also shows how the ZRO leadership realises the sensitive import of ‘lan- 
guage’ in framing their ‘national’ project. 

The formation of the ZRO was followed by intense intra-tribe and 
inter-tibe mobilisations. In June 1993, seven recognised tribes, namely 
Gangte, Hmar, Paite, Simte, Sukte (Tedim Chin), Vaiphei and Zou met 
at Pearsonmun, Churachandpur, and adopted ‘Zomi’ as their ‘common 
identity’ ‘for unity, solidarity and safety’ (Nehkhojang quoted in ZRO 
2005: 12).7’ This was followed by the formal extension of support to the 
ZRO by four ‘tribe’ organisations, namely, Paite National Council, Simte 
National Council, Tedim Chin Union, and Vaiphei National Organisation 
in September 1995. In 2003, two more tribe organisations, namely the 


T Also sec, T. Nehkbojang, Zomi Co-ordination Committes Resolutions, 26 June 1993, 
Pearsonmun, Chourechandpor. 
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United Zoumi Organisation and the Mate Tribe’s Council also extended 
their formal support (ZRO 2005: 111-12). 

One immediate offshoot of the ZRO movement was that its component 
tribes began to reinterpret their self-understanding, leading some to 
change the name of their tribe’s organisation. The Paite National Council 
was Changed to Paite Tribe Council (PTC), the Simte National Council 
(SNC) to Simte Tribe Council (STC), and Vaiphei National Organisation 
(YNO) to Vaiphei People’s Council (VPC) during 2003—04.* The trans- 
formation of tribe identities underlying these changes is reflected in the 
argument put forward by the PTC which averred that, given the emergent 
national consciousness, the term ‘national’ employed in the organisational 
sense was inconsistent and no longer tenable.” 

The issue of redefining ‘tribe’ identities among the Zo is still an 
ongoing process. During the 1997-98 Kuki—Paite (later Zomi) internecine 
conflict it became increasingly clear that identity labels could embitter 
inter-tribe relations and engender bloody conflicts.” That ‘identity’ was 
one of the formidable causes of the conflict was convincingly proved by 
the first point of the Final Peace Accord (1 October 1998): ‘That, the 
nomenclature of Kukis and Zomis shall be mutually respected by all 
Zomis and Kukis ... [and] shall not in any way be imposed upon any per- 
son against their will”! While this led to some measure of transforma- 
tion in the ‘tribes’ themselves, the very idea of pan-tribe identity also 
underwent simultaneous transformation to reflect the changed perceptions 


* The SNC and VNO were changed to STC and VPC in mid-2004. Clearly the term 
‘national’ was no longer found suitable for a ‘tribe’ like the Vaiphei, hence the preference 
for ‘people’. Interview with Kamkholal Vaiphei (23 December 2006), the President of 


~ VPC. 


® See Paite Tribe Council (Eleventh Amendment) 2004. 

P According to one unofficial report, ‘... casualty list in the Knki—Zomi ethnic clash of 
1997-98 exceeded 450 lives lost; 6,000 houses burnt or destroyed; and the value of 
properties lost is estimated at T 50,00,00,000/- (Rupees fifty crores).’ See Project Report 
for Rehabilitation of Displaced Persons and Victims of the Ethnic Clash between KNF 
and ZRA in Chorachandpdr District (1997-98) pp. 4, 15. Another source citing official 
figures put the casualty list at 227 dead, 4008 houses set ablare and thousands of families 
displaced. Ses The Telegraph (Calcutta), 2 February 2000. 

3! See Final Peace Accord, 1 October 1998, signed between the Zomi and the Kuki for 
Restoration of Peace and Normalcy in Churachandpor District. For a perceptive account 
sec “Zomi-Kaoki Conflicts’ in Evening Post: The Voice of Churachandpur [undated]. 
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and socio-political and cultural context of the Zo. One significant inter- 
tribe realignment, which took place after the Final Peace Accord was the 
merger of the Gangte Youth Association of Manipur and the Young Mizo 
Association of Mizoram in February 1999 at Churachandpur.* Accord- 
ing to S. Gangte, the then General Secretary of the Gangte People’s 
Council, this was undergirded by an ‘anthropological and not political’ 
consideration. On the nature of the merger, he asserted that ‘... Gangtes 
will remain as Gangtes under the Mizo umbrella. In the past we were 
classified as Kukis but we never claimed to be Kukis. The merger does 
not pose any threats to our identities’ (cited in Thokchom 1999: 11). The 
subsequent formation of the Indigenous Tribal Leaders’ Council (TLC), 
Manipur by three major groups among the Zo, namely Kuki Inpi, Hmar 
Inpui and Zomi, in April 2003 is significant in many respects.” For one, 
it inscribes the idea of ‘indigenous people’ into the body politic of the 
Zo. For another, it is also a manifestation of their inability to shed colonial 
labels despite their frantic search for an alternative identity and agree on 
a label which captures their collective self-understanding. Interestingly, 
the Mizo People Convention, Manipur, opted out of the ITLC on the 
ground that ‘the Mizos are not indigenous to the state of Manipur’.™ 
What emerges finally from this is that the search for a common iden- 
tity label among the Zo remains inconclusive. The increasing saliency 
of ‘tribe’ identities which run parallel to attempts to forge an overarch- 
ing identity tends to complicate the already intricate identity formations 
among the Zo. Events after the Gangte-Mizo merger reaffirm an emergent 
model of ‘unity in diversity’ among the Zo whereby loyalties to locational 
dialectal identities precede that of loyalty to an overarching ‘national’ 
identity. It also underscores the degree of uncritical acceptance and intern- 
alisation of disparate ‘tribe’ identities as recognised by the Indian state. 
Parading ‘tribes’ to fit into the ‘classificatory and serialisation grid’ of ~- 


X See Manipur Express. Churachandpor: 11 February 1999. Also see Thokchom 
(1999: 11). 

3 Launched on 5 April 2003, it is intended to be a formal supra-tribe organisation 
incorporating as its members apart from 20 nominated members from different walks of 
life, five representatives each from every recognised Tribe (inclusive of the incumbent 
President and General Secretary) and three representatives from every unrecognised Tribe. 
See ITLC (2003). 

4 Interview with H.V.L. Sanga, General Secretary, Mizo Poople Convention, 
22 December 2006, at his residence in Churachandpur. 
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the state was instrumentally useful in the 1950s when there were only a 
small number of educated tribal aspirants competing for the state’s size- 
able largesse. However, the increasing spread of education and develop- 
ment among the tribe communities means that this largease could not 
keep up with the concomitant explosion in the ranks of the tribal elites. 
Hence, although the recognition of tribes may be useful in extending 
minority rights to a certain extent, it simultaneously tends to canonise 
the ‘narcissism of minor differences’ within and across tribes and has 
proved to be unhelpful in solving burgeoning problems like unemploy- 
ment, and intra/inter ‘tribe’ inequalities especially in terms of access to 
power and economic status. There is an urgent need to rethink the whole 
edifice of tribe recognition to factor in these emerging socio-political 
and cultural contexts. It must be remembered that the more fractured 
these identities are, the more conflict-prone and fractured our democratic 
experience will be as these identities will continue to demand and compete 
for scarce state resources. l 
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I 
Introduction 


A widespread, if not always explicit, view of modernisation associates it 
with the abandonment of traditional religious and cultural practices in 
favour of economic and scientific notions rooted in post-Enlightenment 
European thought. If such a clear-cut and comprehensive abandonment 
ever happened, it was certainly not typical. In most cases, the change 
described as ‘modemising’ arises in contexts in which there are iden- 
tiñable, and crucial, continuities between past and future, and where 
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religious, economic, educational, medical and domestic beliefs and 
practices are deeply intertwined. With the advent of modernisation, there 
is a fragmentation of ‘traditional society’ into differentiated and dispersed 
practices. ‘Old practices’ are reassessed in a new light that transforms 
how they are understood, while ‘new practices’, under the aegis of 
‘reform’, are formulated so as to maintain continuities with the past. The 
case of the Heraka, a religious reform movement, popular among the 
Zeme Naga of North Cachar Hills, Assam, India (see Figure 1), illustrates 
this with especial clarity. In particular, the movement brought to bear 
new ideas of ‘advancement’ and ‘order’ that resulted in a reworking of 
the perception of ‘hygiene’ and ‘health’ among the Zeme. 

Although, there is a large number of studies that analyse the relation- 
ship between modernisation, illness and its diagnosis within cultural 
frameworks (Garro and Mattingly 2000; Kleinman 1988), and the tensions 
between indigenous healing systems and Western medical science (Pigg 
1995; Wing 1998),' there is a paucity of research that explicitly examines 
the link between hygienic practices and religious change. This article 
aims to address this lacuna by examining how religious change has been 
influential in reworking the practical connection between illness and 
better hygiene for the Heraka. Not only does this connection provide a 
basis and explanation for religious change, but also points to how these 
ideas developed in conjunction and competition with Christianity. The 
article is organised to highlight several interrelated themes that underpin 
this central point. 

First, the article examines the genesis of the Heraka movement in the 
North Cachar Hills. The central tenet of the Heraka posits it as a departure 


from Paupaise* (ancestral practice), especially with regard to the adoption 


! Modernisation’s focus on hygiene was an important aspect of the colonial and post- 
colonial discourse on sanitation and public health. Some scholars (Anderson 2006; 
Bashford 2004; Burke 1996) have shown how ideas of hygiene in colonial/post-colonial 
situations centred around controlling disease and disciplining the body, and have analysed 
the role of science and medicine in mediating the organisation of good governance. Since 
there is scant evidence to suggest that there was any such link between hygiene and gov- 
emmance amongst the Zeme in North Cachar Hills, I do not find the above analysis pertinent 
to my study. Rather, most of the discourse on hygiene is connected to the langnage of 
cleanliness, informed through the process of reform and proximity to Christian ideas. 
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of a sky god, Tingwang. For the Heraka, the significance of Tingwang as 
the principal deity is two-fold: (a) he was seen as mobile as his overarch- 
ing presence delimited any territorial reach; and (b) because traditionally 
his status was that of a minor (and distant god), he required fewer sacri- 
fices. Therefore, this cosmological shift was associated with the economic 
ease that the reduction (and eventual abolishment) of sacrifices brought 
about. Not only did this shift characterise the importance of cosmological 
change, but it also helped explain the abandonment of the many smaller 
gods, and the subsequent reconfiguration of Heraka society. This process 
is explained below in important rituals such as village renewals. 
Second, the article examines the reconfiguration of the role of sacrifice 
within the Heraka movement. It further demonstrates how the under- 
standing of illness was connected with the practice of sacrificing. It dis- 
cusses the manner in which Heraka cosmology negotiated and interacted 
with concurrent social changes, such as the move away from using sacri- 
fices and the Heraka’s relationship with Christianity. Third, to demon- 
strate how cosmological change, the role of sacrifices, illness and hygiene 
interacted; the article examines the renewal of a Heraka village. Import- 
antly, I draw on the connection between metaphor and the management 
of hygiene, especially as it articulates and reflects the process of religious 
change for the Heraka. Although ideas of purification, healing and illness 
can be associated with the intrinsic process of becoming ‘converted’ from 
Paupaise/Heraka to Christianity, I, however, discuss the difficulty of 
strictly applying a conversion model between the Paupaise and Heraka. 
I, therefore, argue that the use of metaphors articulated by Ricoeur (1978) 
is better framed to address the developments between the Paupaise and 
Heraka, particularly as it pertains to religious change.‘ Finally, the article 


person's life and made him/her a human (zemena). Gods, rituals, sacrifices, agriculture, 
household customs, taboos, kin relations, were all intertwined and governed by Paupaise 
Aingde (rules governing everyday life). Although the Heraka initially continued in the 
tradition of Panpeuss by reforming only selected practices, both groups now see themselves 
as different religious communities. 

* It must be noted that illness is understood here as a patho-physiological process, and 
a culturally shaped understanding. Disease, on the other hand, is the problem from the 
medical practitioner’s perspective that shows how illness is recast utilising theories of 
disorder (Kleinman 1988: 4—5). 

* Change from Paupaise to Heraka historically has been associated with ‘conversion’ 
by the Paupaise and Christians in the region. Although I argue that the Heraka are a reform 
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investigates how the relationship between health and wealth is valued as 
a result of these changes, and how ultimately ‘advancement’ resonates 
with the formation of a modem religious community. First, however, let 
us begin with the geography and context. 


2 m 
Geography and context 


The Zeme are a Naga tribe, who were separately classified for admin- 
istrative purposes by the British between 1834 and 1947, and have re- 
mained fragmented even after Indian independence, in the contiguous 
areas of three north-eastern states: Assam, Nagaland and Manipur. Their 
desire for a unified administrative area within the Indian Union was 
championed in the 1960s and 1970s by the leader of the Heraka move- 
ment, Rani Gaidinliu (also Gaidinliu, Ranima [queen mother]), under 
the pan-tribal union known as the Zeliangrong movement which is a 
combination of the three prefixes of the ‘Naga tribes’: Zeme, Liangmai 
and Rongmei (Ze-liang-rong) (Kabui 1982: 53). Although Zeliangrong 
was composed of both Christians and non-Christians, Rani Gaidinliu 
hoped that the Heraka movement would be the emblem of a unified 
Zeliangrong people, which has not transpired. 

The history of the Heraka movement has evolved through various 
stages.° It was principally organised under their second prophet Rani 
Gaidinliu, who tock over the remnants of the movement from Jadonang 


movement, ‘reform/conversion’ is a blurred and historically dynamic phenomenon because 
of evolving Paupaise/Hereka/Christian relations, and the Heraka’s tendency to borrow 
Christian ideas. 

5 Nanga (naked in Hindi), 2 young man (in Kachari), ‘Nag’ (snake in Hindi) are all 
considered as translations of the word ‘Naga’ (Hutton 1965: 17). Due to the ambiguity of 
‘Naga’, there are now 68 Naga tribes recorded both in India and Myanmar (Nuh 2006: 
24-26), compared to only 9 recorded in the 1891 Assam Census. The use of the problematic 
word ‘tribe’ hore is solely for unifommity as it corresponds with the list of ‘Scheduled 
Tribes’ drawn up for protective discrimination under Article 342 of the Indian Constitution. 

‘ Prom early descriptions of events in 1929 and over the next 45 years, Heraka has 
been known by various names, for example, the Kacha Naga movement, the Gaidinliu 
movement, Pertese (old practice), Kehonse (prayer practice) and Ranise (‘practice of the 
queen’, a reference to Gaidinlin as the people’s queen), all representing the different 
developments of the movement which finally came to be known as Hereka in 1974. In 
this article, I have generally used ‘Heraka’ as shorthand to indicate all thess stages. 
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after he was executed by the British on charges of human sacrifice in the 
early 1930s.’ Although some scholars hold the view that Jadonang was 
the first prophet and the principal founder of the Heraka movement 
(Yonuo 1982), most Heraka adherents look to Rani Gaidinliu as the ini- 
tiator of the reforms because the Heraka movement developed separately 
in North Cachar Hills and in the Peren district of Nagaland after 
Jadonang’s death (Longkumer 2010: 14—16). Therefore, the reforms from 
Paupaise initiated by Rani Gaidinliu made the Heraka highly popular in 
the North Cachar Hills; it is now the dominant religious group amongst 
the Zeme, followed by the Christians, and the Paupaise. 

Although it is beyond the scope of this article to provide a detailed 
examination of Christianity, its spread or reaction to Paupaise and the 
Heraka, a brief historical summary is useful to help understand its wider 
relevance to this article. Christianity was first introduced by J. Garlan 
Williams, a missionary of the Calvinistic Methodist Church of Wales 
(later known as the Presbyterian Church of Wales), in the North Cachar 
Hills in 1904. The first Zeme convert was Dituing Zeme of Kenareram 
village, six years later in 1910. Unlike the other Naga-inhabited areas of 
Nagaland and Manipur, Christian conversion among the Zeme of North 
Cachar Hills was very slow primarily because Christian progress was 
actively opposed by the competitive other, the Heraka. The Heraka 
prophet Rani Gaidinhu allegedly said that ‘Christians will be the greatest 
hindrance to the Heraka, but when the Heraka receives [sic] their freedom, 
Christians will be our slaves’ (Pame 1996: 211). However, two revivals 
in 1948 and 1978 significantly strengthened the growth of Presbyterian 
Christianity in the North Cachar Hills. Furthermore, the first Baptist 
Mission penetrated Hsongle and other Zeme villages from Manipur, 


7 Jadonang was accused of murdering two traders as sacrifices to the gods of his ‘new 
religion’. He was found gnilty and hanged by the British. For an account of his trial see 
Political and Secret Department: L/PS/13/1002: 441-46. However, it us unlikely that 
Jadonang was actually involved in murder and human sacrifice. It could have been possible 
the British feared that Jadonang, who was a popular reformer and leader in Manipur, 
could initiate a revolt against British rule. Some scholars have suggested that the British 
in fact engineered these charges to prevent any further problems (see Kamei 2002; Yonno 
1982). ~- 

* The Welsh Presbyterizns were primarily operating from the Lushai Hills (the present 
state of Mizoram in India) in 1891 (Dena 1988: 41-46). 
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around 1975-76, while the Roman Catholics have entered Zeme villages 
in the last 20 years through the Salesians of Don Bosco and the Holy 

Moreover, it is important to note that Christians have traditionally 
converted from Paupaise and some recently from the Heraka. The 
Paupaise, on the other hand, have decreased in numbers dramatically 
over the years.’ Therefore, the manner in which Paupaise is viewed both 
by the Heraka and Christians is noteworthy. The Heraka adherents still 
look to Paupaise as an important basis of Zeme tradition and indeed 
some older Heraka may say that, aside from eliminating sacrifices and 
the adoption of Tingwang, they continue in the ‘tradition’ of Paupaise 
by observing agricultural practices, kin relations, customs, festivals, and 
so on, a point I return to later. Similarly, the Christians also attempt to 
‘preserve’ aspects of Paupaise tradition. However, they acknowledge a 
clearer break from Paupaise in terms of their religious practices. The 
Paupaise adherents, however, declare the Heraka and the Christians’ 
piecemeal attempts at preserving ‘tradition’ as a sham. These complex 
relationships have developed over the years through the following chrono- 
logy of events. 


lil 
Negotiating religious change 


Reform and colonialism 


In the 1930s, the first Heraka reformers started preaching against the 
‘old way of life’ (i.e., Paupaise), and attacking specific institutions that 
crippled the Zeme economy. Although, it is difficult to ascertain precisely 
who these early reformers were, oral sources indicate that they were 
mostly Zeme people whose aim was to spread the message of reform ex- 
pounded by Jadonang and Rani Gaidinliu. However, their message of 
reform was sometimes uneven. Some, for example, argued that to par- 
take in the modern world, eradicating sacrifices was necessary, leading 
to changes in cosmology, and making the Heraka more flexible. Others 


In the North Cachar Hills, the Pawpaise are numerically negligible. There is only 
one Paxpaise village (Lozeihe) comprising around 12 households (with a population of 
around 60). 
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preached against working in the fields because grains would fall from 
the sky or said that the Zeme need not attend school, as knowledge could 
be acquired by using a book as a pillow. Sometimes, I was told, these 
reformers were vehement about the impending ‘end of the world’. These 
millenarian ideas formed the core of their disillusionment with the eco- 
nomic and social situation. 

Part of the reason for their unhappiness could be attributed to the 
British colonial policy of parcelling land out to new immigrants, par- 
ticularly the Kuki people.'° This created a land shortage for the Zeme, 
leading in turn to a serious shortage of food during the 1930s. Ursula 
Graham Bower, working in the North Cachar Hills at that time, observed 
that under these circumstances, ‘progressive over-cultivation followed, 
with endless encroachments, land disputes, tribal friction, and steady 
deforestation and degeneration of what jhum-land there was’ (Bower 
1946: 52). 

As a response to these activities, the early reforms incorporated myths 
of a ‘golden age’ that sought to attract people who were experiencing 
famine and loss of land ownership. It claimed that signs of this ‘golden 
age’ would appear when the taxes paid to the British government were 
paid instead to Gaidinliu, and when the Kukis were driven away from 
Zeme land, and promised that prosperity could be attained through prayers 
to the Zeme sky god, Tingwang (see Burridge 1969; Worsley 1970).!! 

Due to these economic pressures, the early reformers reasoned that 
the economic viability of numerous sacrifices to the many gods was dif- 
ficult to maintain and therefore had to be curtailed. The Heraka reformers 
started addressing this problem by arguing for two significant processes: 
eradicating sacrifices because they were costly, and reconfiguration of 
the cosmology. 


Sacrifices and illness 


Certain traditional institutions (animal sacrifices) were thought to hinder 
Zeme development in relation to the modern world. Paupaise involved 
innumerable sacrifices to the gods and spirits of the village. These were 


10 The Kula are an ethnic group related to the Chins of Mizoram (in India) and Myanmar. 

Il One such song expressing these sentiments was entitled ‘Kedeired Se Keli Wang 
Jeu’ (The World has Changed). It celebrated the changes taking place and foretold a future 
of joy, freedom and abundance (Longkumer 2007. 505). 
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prescribed for illnesses and to ensure good harvests, rain and so on. A 
sacrifice is a ‘purchase’ from gods, who set the price on animals (Mauss 
1990: 16), through a shaman or priest. This can involve a chicken, cow, 
or mithun (Indian Bison), depending on the occasion or the gravity of 
the illness: the rule is that the greater the need, the bigger the sacrifice. 
These sacrifices were an attempt to appease the gods, and a failure to 
carry them out or to do them correctly could have dire consequences for 
the village. 

The association of sacrifice with illness was widespread during the 
early 1930s in the region. In a British Administrative Report, it was 
recorded that a certain Naga sadhu (holy man) was popular because of 
his healing powers, and it was said that villagers in the North Cachar 
Hills were bringing him mithuns for sacrifice to enquire about their chil- 
dren’s illnesses, as disease and death were rampant.” Sacrifices were 
common in divining illnesses during the 1930s, but they demanded a 
huge investment, which people could not afford. Therefore, Gaidinliu’s 
reform banning sacrifices of larger animals, while strategically allowing 
the continued performance of those involving fowls, was an important 
intermediate step. An outright ban would have been too dramatic a change. 
In fact, according to Pautanzen Newme, the act of sacrificial obligations 
gradually decreased from the first stage (roughly around the 1960s) where 
small animal sacrifices were permitted, to the fourth stage (in 1990), 
which advocated an ‘official’ and COE ban of sacrifices. This is 
how the event was‘ narrated: 


Ca 


...the preceptress (Ranima) vigorously declared a confessed before 

the general public that we have fully done the requirement. of sacri- j 
ficial oblation in puja [reverence or worship]. Now, influential 
sacrifices of animals in any puja are to be totally abolished. And we 

. are free to perform puja with a clean mind and body at any specific 
time and day. (Newrne 2002: 4) 


Cosmology. 
i ( 


One imortant effect of eradicating sacrifices was the alteration of the 
cosmology for the Heraka movement. Since minor gods required numer- 
ous. -sacrificés, they were abandoned and a universal god, Tingwang was 


» Proceedings series. P/11892, No. 50. 
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adopted. The adoption of a cosmology that was well organised and 
espoused a high level of integration was paramount in the establishment 
of a new religious system. It took on a relatively monotheistic and hier- 
archical structure. Nine smaller gods (who are ineffectual) were at the 
same time, retained in the cosmology as a way of securing legitimacy 
based on the Zeme tradition.” This image also conveys an idea that the 
Heraka god Tingwang is positioned over, and to an extent encompasses, 
the smaller gods of Paupaise. For instance, the very meaning behind 
. Heraka envisages a state where various smaller gods (hera) are fenced 
‘out (ka) to accommodate one god, the sky god Tingwang. 

Lévi-Strauss reminds us that myth undergoes transformation due to 
‘romantic elaboration’, or ‘historical legitimation’. Such history, he says, 
is of two types: ‘retrospective—to base a traditional order on a distant 
past; or prospective—to treat this past as the beginning of a future that is 
in the process of taking shape’ (Lévi-Strauss and Moore 1974: 280-81). 
It is most likely that the Heraka cosmology is a combination of the ‘retro- 
spective’ and the ‘prospective’, legitimising a new order framed on the 
past, and using the past to recreate something for the present and the 
future. 

Therefore, the manner in which the inclusion and exclusion of gods 
is understood here is important. In the first instance, ‘encompassment’ is 
an activity of hierarchical inclusion, which means that the ‘smaller gods’ 


are incorporated and maintained for traditional legitimacy. There is __ 


evidence to suggest that during the early Heraka reforms in the 1930s, 
the nine smaller gods were also efficacious and relevant. Even today, ~ 
amongst the smaller gods, Chuprai (the god of grain), Hechawang (the 
python king) are still evoked by some Heraka who are anxious of letting 
go, because of the unanticipated ways in which they could make their 
presence felte This view is particularly visceral in some villages whose 
residents reasoned to me that since Chuprai was traditionally the king of- 
the gods (Herawang), to abandon him so suddenly could have dire con- 
sequences on their crops, and hence their livelihoods. 

In the second instance, ‘fencing out’ suggests a more radical speach 
by the majority of the Heraka. Gods like Chuprai required innumerable 
sacrifices and to eradicate the need for constant appeasement, these gods 

WO j 
1The mıné are: Banglawang, Gechingpeu, Hgs Lhu, Nrak, EE Munseniv, 
Chupra, and Hechawang i 
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had to be ‘fenced out’. The Heraka believe that the way this is done is by 
praying to one God, Tingwang, and singing songs that the prophets com- 
posed, especially during important rituals such as Jalua (full moon day). 
In these songs, there are special prayers to protect the people and exorcise 
so aN gi ‘evil’ and ‘bloodthirsty’ (see Longkumer 
2010: 180-97). 

Tse sine irae ve E epee E 
First, it could be simply that the gods have been reconceptualised and 
altered to mirror the changes in the sacrificial structure. Second, it mimics 
a certain cosmological framework, perhaps incorporated from their 
Christian neighbours. In this respect, while it is important to bear in 
mind that the Heraka gods are autochthonous, it is of equal significance 
to analyse how cosmological views travel. Let us examine this point. 


Heraka and Christianity 


In instituting new practices, especially in relation to the reorganisation 
of the place of gods in their cosmology, the Heraka are strongly influenced 
by the ideas of monotheism within Christianity. Tingwang, who in trad- 
itional Paupaise cosmology is a minor god, was and is called upon only 
when a new settlement or a village is established; a god that establishes 
community irrespective of the new locale. It was possibly the Christians 
who first started using Tingwang during the early 20th century, as a way 
of addressing the Christian high god. In the case of the Heraka, it is only 
from around the 1960s that the importance of Tingwang starts featuring 
regularly in their narratives and writings. The Christian influence can 
also be found in recent literature on the theology of the Heraka. It looks 
upon Tingwang as the ‘root of all creation’, and the belief in the ‘worship 
of one Supreme Being, as practised-by the Heraka, is the introduction of 
the concept of monotheism ar belief in one God in the Zeliangrong reli- 
gion’, which was traditionally polythéistic (Zeliang 1980: 7). 


Cosmology and social relations 


Siice the Panpaies pods imta were relaively aoha locales 
the new cosmology allowed the Heraka to become more mobile, a feature 
which ties in with developments such as education, employment and 
trade, integrating the Heraka more effectively in relation to (colonial) 
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governance and labour. By privileging Tingwang, the ensuing reforms 
encouraged abolishing ties with the smaller gods through sacrifices and 
the agricultural cycle, making the new movement both simplified and 
economically viable, in contrast to the complex and ‘burdensome’ prac- 
tices of Paupaise. This idea points to a larger theoretical point made by 
Horton (1975), in which he contends that cosmologies reflect the func- 
tioning of social relations. In connection to a two-tier cosmology com- 
prising a microcosm (lesser gods) and macrocosm (supreme god), Horton 
examines how these relations affect those bounded within a certain 
locality, on the one hand, and those with access to the wider world, on 
the other. What Horton concludes is that eventually due to ‘modernity’ 
and the dissolution of microcosmic boundaries; people gravitate towards 
more macrocosmic realities. However, Horton has been criticised for 
focusing on the monolatrous (single-divinity-focused) aspect, as the sole 
criterion of religious change (see Hefner 1993). 

In her study of African cosmologies, Emefie Ikenga-Metuh observes 
that indigenous forms of worship are incorporated into an already existing 
pantheon, by circumventing monolatry or monotheism (cited in Hefner 
1993: 23). Others, such as David Jordan’s (1993) study of conversion in 
Taiwan, demonstrate that rather than a replacement, traditional Chinese 
religion has long been characterised by its inclusive ‘additive’ quality, 
or what he calls ‘pantheon interchangeability’, in contrast to Christian 
exclusivism. Is this the reason, he asks, why Christianity has not been 
well received by the Chinese (Jordan 1993: 286)? This is an interesting 
theoretical point. With regard to the Heraka cosmology, although there 
is a strong monotheistic influence, monolatry has been a defining feature. 
It privileges a single god, Tingwang, without excluding the smaller gods, 
even if they are less efficacious. Not only have the Heraka moved towards 
a macrocosmic reality, but simultaneously maintained autochthonous 
deities that provide legitimacy of tradition. It is for this reason that the 
Heraka were historically more successful numerically when compared 
to the Zeme Christians, who had an exclusive cosmology: the Heraka 
allowed more fluidity and flexibility with their cosmology.'* This notion 


14 Stmilarty, Eaton's (2000) interesting conversion theory amongst the Sema, Ao and 
Angami Nagas, throws light on some of these issues. 
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not only reflects Lévi-Strauss’ ‘retrospective’ and ‘prospective’ views 
but is connected to the larger process of conversion in the region (see 
also Robinson and Clarke 2003). 

Certain limitations inhibit the application of a strict ‘conversion’ model 
to the Heraka. First, when the Heraka message was spreading, it appears 
that the reformers were conscious of maintaining the status quo prevalent 
in the Zeme villages. Therefore, becoming Heraka was seen as a fluid 
transition from one system to another and not as ‘conversion’ in the sense 
of exclusivism.” In fact, what we see is incremental replacement of 
the traditional cosmology with one which, I was told, ‘was more effective 
and attuned with present conditions’. Second, it is difficult to suggest 
that the reformers were exclusivist in the sense that one is either Heraka 
or Paupaise. This exclusivist attitude is regarded as the hallmark of 
Christianity, which saw itself as the true religion. Becoming Heraka did 
not require its adherents to profess their faith or announce certain doc- 
trines. It was seen simply as changing with the times. '6 All these reasons— 
flexibility, lack of exclusiveness, and reform—made the Heraka mote 
popular than Christianity in the North Cachar Hills, when compared to 
other Naga inhabited areas of Nagaland and Manipur, where Christianity 
became the major religion. However, for both the Heraka reformers and 
the Christians, Paupaise was seen as expensive, outmoded and too 
cumbersome. 

Due to these exigencies, religious change'ip the Heraka context occur- 
red on various levels. The change in agricultural practices and the different 
rituals associated with the reforms also required a certain psychological 
shift. The need to ‘renew’ villages meant not only changing certain aspects 
of Paupaise life, it meant that literally, physically they had to ‘scrub the 
Village exteriors’ to draw the connection between ‘religious change’ and 
‘hygienic practices’. 


L Of course, I am not arguing that all conversion is exclusivist, sudden, or radical—it 
can involve prolonged periods, and in some cases dramatic changes can be difficult to pin 
point (see Buckster and Glazier 2003). 

" According to the Herake, each generation supposedly receives a new Hingde (rules 
governing everyday life), through the regeneration of time. Following this schema, the 
Heraka believe that it is now the turn of their generation to follow its ascribed religious 
practices, through a reinterpretation of an outmoded Paxpaire (ancestral) practice. 
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IV 
Renewal of a village: Name is everything 


This representation of the present and the past in the village renewals 
was narrated to me by Kuame, a Heraka preacher (hingde pame) in 
Nchubonglo village,” in the western part of the North Cachar Hills. He 


said: 


During Paupaise most of the people were sick and eventually died. 
Wild animals also plagued us and ate our livestock and grains. So we 
realised that it was time to change our practice and follow what our 
prophets Rani Gaidinliu and Jadonang taught. So after we became 
pure Heraka, 25 years or so ago, all these things, which happened 
during the Paupaise, have not reoccurred. We have our livestock and 
have no trouble at all. And, the population also increased after we 
became Heraka. This is because we renewed our village according to 
` Heraka Hingde. l 

On the day of renewal, we washed all the things in each house 
with water. We also changed the stone of the hearth and made bamboo 
jars to carry the water. All the firewood was gathered and, along with 
the bamboo jars, we put it on the hezoa.'* We changed the altar stone 
of the hezoa as well and plastered the floor of the houses. Before 
sunset we went outside the village boundary and constructed temporary 
huts to sleep in for the night. We cooked outside the village and slept 
in the temporary houses. 

As soon as the sun rose (the day of the ritual), from the North side 
of the village, we sang a song ‘Ndi Pumkuna Wangra Chimak Keheu 
Kum’. The meaning of the song is ‘before we did not know about 
Tingwang, but now we know about the creator’. So, on this day we 
asked for blessings on our present generation, our livestock, and 
agriculture. We sang this song and marched to the hezoa; and then we 
stopped the song and put the new altar stone in the hezoa. The priest 
(tingkopau) was standing behind the stone and praying. In his prayer 


D The names of the villages in this section have not been altered for the purposes of 


ritual for the foundation of the village are performed here (Betts [also Bower] 1950: 28). 
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he asked Tingwang to bless this generation, livestock, agriculture, 
wood, trees, water, to bring wealth, care for the needy and also to 
keep the wild animals away. After the prayer was over, each and every 
family of the household gathered near the stone of the hezoa and lit 
a fire using the wood already there, carrying the bamboo jugs and 
fire to their houses because man cannot live without water and fire. 
The women carried the water and men carried the fire (fire and water 
are the signs of renewal). Once the fire was lit in every household, we 
cooked, ate and drank. After this renewal ritual, I saw that the prayers 
had come true—the village had improved. 

When the village was originally established, we settled here from 
the village Ramchiram. No ritual had been performed, but we con- 
tinued with our jhum [swidden cultivation]. At that time it was 
Paupaise, and the village had ill health, was very poor, and had no 
paddy. Priests also had a short life. We thought that these problems 
could have arisen because no proper ritual was conducted when the 
village was established, so different Heraka preachers advised a 
renewal ritual. 

So I decided to ask Ranima if we could renew the village in this 
way. I went to Ranima at Lsong and asked her. The villagers contri- 
buted 10 Rupees to give to Ranima. This renewal was around 1987. 
Ranima blessed the 10 rupees and she told me to remind her again in 
the morning. Next morning, I went to her and asked for the ritual and 
she said to me, ‘The founders of the village did not have the ritual for 
foundation. That is why you are having these problems’. I also asked 
her, ‘Should we follow what the preachers have said?’ So she said, 
“Yes, you can follow as the preachers have suggested’. She said the 
same thing as the preachers had said but she said when you pray for 
the village say ‘Nchubonglo’ [a new name given to the village] and 
not “Bolosan’ [the previous name]. The renewal was necessary because 
the village had been made dirty by the Paupaise practice and we might 
have displeased Tingwang somehow. Also, we hadn’t prayed to 
Tingwang [sky god] but to Jingchura [god of stone] and evil spirits. 
So, the ritual was performed to ask Tingwang to forgive us for our 
mistakes because this ritual symbolises what Heraka is: to overcome 
evil spirits and to erase the memory of sacrifices and evil spirits’ 
(emphasis added). 
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Renewal, narrative, memory 


As Kuame narrated the renewal of the village, sitting inside the spaci- 
ous hut in Nchubonglo and warmed by the constant flickering of the 
flame from the hearth, it became strangely apparent that I was inhabiting 
two worlds as my host talked about Bolosan (the old name) in the past 
and Nchubonglo (the new name) in the present. What occurred to me as 
merely a linguistic preference of Nchubonglo over Bolosan was, for the 
speaker, a significant change in which the latter with its reference to 
Tingchura and evil spirits was seen as pejorative. The time shift is a de- 
bate that persists: Christians refer to their village as Bolosan, because 
that was the name associated with ancestry, and also to exasperate the 
Heraka. On the other hand, the Heraka prefer Nchubonglo because they 
are trying to erase the memory of sacrifices and evil spirits associated 
with the Paupaise and hence Bolosan. The naming of terrain is thus not 
only linguistic but ideological in its form. With the change in names, the 
village has also changed. 

It is important to note that the use of the concept of hygiene and its 
relation to advancement and progress comes primarily from Christian 
attitudes focused on the interdependency of religious change with chang- 
ing attitudes towards dirt and cleanliness. The epidemiology of these 
ideas finds its root, as explained below, in the Christian Protestant notion 
of ‘cleanliness as next to godliness’. In order to differentiate themselves 
from the Paupaise past, the Heraka have borrowed the language and 
concepts employed by the Christians to indicate that the Paupaise past 
was ‘heathen’ and disease ridden. The eradication of ‘dirt’ is also strat- 
egically linked with the eradication of sacrifice, and how this abandon- 
ment of sacrifice reflects on the perception of progress and advancement 
the Heraka are making alongside their competitive ‘other’, the Zeme 
Christians. 

Metaphor and hygienic practices 
Through the renewal ritual the Heraka people dissociate themselves from 
the Paupaise past. In a crude way—to borrow a Heraka metaphor—it 


washes them clean of a ghostly exterior by scrubbing the interior of the 
village. If Paul Ricoeur is right in pointing out that the rule of metaphor, 
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like language, enables differentiation and varied meanings, then the meta- 
phorical ‘is’ at once signifies both ‘is not’ and ‘is like’ (Ricoeur 1978: 
6-7). It is in this tension that the route to metaphorical truth is attainable 
because it confronts not only the verbal and non-verbal, it also produces 
a new meaning by challenging two domains of thought we do not 
habitually bring together: the literal and the figurative (Ricoeur 1978: 
213-14). Metaphor, importantly for Ricoeur, has the ability to transform 
abstract language into something concrete until it becomes the “language 
of action’ (Simms 2003: 65). In his own words, 


Metaphor is living not only to the extent that it vivifies a constituted 
language. Metaphor is living by virtue of the fact that it introduces 
the spark of imagination into a ‘thinking more’ at the conceptual level. 
This struggle to ‘think more’, guided by the ‘vivifying principle’, is 
the ‘soul’ of interpretation. (Ricoeur 1978: 303) 


Similarly, the Heraka metaphor of scrubbing the village clean operates 
on two levels of the literal and the figurative. In this manner, metaphor 
confers an ‘insight’ (Ricoeur 1978: 87). Therefore, the metaphor here is 
used to elicit a way of thinking about the past—present—future that con- 
solidates two different perspectives: the internal and external. 

The internal metaphor in this case, I think, could indicate possible 
Christian resonances, of cleaning the heart, or washing oneself of sins, 
and the external metaphor could indicate a Heraka motif of cleansing 
the past (in this case blood sacrifices), through the altering of the hezoa 
stone and cleaning of the village. It is useful to recall the way in which 
Mircea Eliade points to the importance of consecrating a territory by 
making it ‘our world’ through recreating and renewing it. For example, 
when Spanish conquistadores took possession of a territory by claiming 
it for Jesus Christ they raised a Cross, which was equivalent to consecrat- 
ing a country to ‘a new birth’ (Eliade 1959: 32). The replacement of the 
hezoa stone similarly invokes the consecration of place to effect a renewal, 
even a new birth. 

Belongings such as pots and pans are washed, floors scrubbed, and 
the ritual cleaning of the village begins at its heart, the hezoa. A com- 
bination of the internal and external metaphor of cleaning the heart and 
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the past also surfaces in Kuame’s narrative: to erase the memory of 
sacrifices and evil spirits. This double metaphor—internal/external; 
present/past—resonates with the Paupaise Hgangi (new year) ritual that 
propitiates and asks the major spirits to leave the village so that it is 
healthy and free of iliness (Betts [also Bower] 1950: 151~52). However, 
although the double metaphors appear similar, the key difference is the 
derogatory reference to Tingchura (god of stone) who is contrasted with 
God Tingwang, and how this negative view of Tingchura has enabled 
the Heraka to banish all past references of spirits (read evil spirits). In a 
double cause and effect, since the evil spirits are now expunged from 
the village, no blood sacrifices are required for them. Therefore, the vil- 
lage now is figuratively cleansed from the dirt that blood sacrifice 
represented.!? 

The renewal of Nchubonglo village is also tied in with the role of 
hygiene, and illnesses associated with its lack. Part of the problem is the 
habitual patterns of Paupaise life that, as a Heraka elder said, kept the 
village dirty. Removal of dirt, as I was told, functioned within the vil- 
lage like any other daily routine, informed largely by the priest. For ex- 
ample, it was prohibited (neube) to sweep the floor on certain days, or it 
was neube to use water on certain days to clean the plates. So most people 
would lick the plate clean with their saliva and prop it by the wall. 
Animals, children, people, would come and go and the ‘dirt’ and ‘bacteria’ 
would naturally collect until it caused disease and illness, which people 
then attributed to an evil spirit troubling them. Through reinterpretation 
of these processes—the adoption of Tingwang, the abandoning of sacri- 
fices, and the renewal of villages—the Heraka have managed to preach 
hygiene as a crucial tenet in upgrading or ‘advancing’ their lives in a 
sustainable and healthier way. 

Considering the classification of purity and danger in society, Mary 
' Douglas examines them in relation to ideas of cleanliness and dirt. The 
former gives society a sense of order in contrast to the disorder repre- 
sented by the latter. In cleaning dirt, an attempt is being made to control 
the environment positively (Douglas 2003: 2). The disorder that is dirt is 
also, in this case, ‘backward’, while cleanliness is order and ‘advance- 
ment’. In this sense, the notion that dirt was present in Paupaise life 

1° Heraka adherents say that blood represents ‘danger’ because of the way it eHcits an 


important connection with sacrifice; it evokes a connection with Paupaise gods The absence 
of blood sacrifice mirrors the ‘spiritual’ cheanliness of the village 
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clearly represents a system where dirt was ‘matter out of place’ (Douglas 
2003: 36). Since the Heraka have reclassified the role of sacrifice, it 
resonates with Douglas’ classification of cleanliness and dirt: cleanliness 
(equals renewal and reform) and dirt (equals blood and Paupaise pro- 
hibitions).” This symbolic understanding is also expressed literally by 
the Heraka adherents who say that their system distinguishes itself by 
removing dirt from the village and homes. For example, by sweeping 
the floors and using water to clean the village or the plates, the new sys- 
tem is seen as orderly, an elevation of personal and collective hygiene 
and therefore ‘advancement’ from the previous life of disease and dis- 
order. In the Heraka context, by using water to wash the dirt, a renewal 
takes place. Writing about the religious symbolism of water, Mircea 
Eliade discusses a common South Asian phenomenon: 


Breaking up all forms, doing away with the past, water possesses this 
power of purifying, of regenerating, of giving new birth...Water 
purifies and regenerates because it nullifies the past, and restores— 
even if only for a moment—the integrity of the dawn of things. (Eliade 
1958: 194; quoted in Douglas 2003: 162) 


There is, however, an important interplay between the past and the 
present, and how the Heraka negotiate aspects of the Paupaise past with 
the reform. This is illustrated in the way symbols like water and fire are 
used in the village renewal. Not only do water and fire symbolise purity 
(and the act of catharsis), but equally they demonstrate a metonymic 
connection as they are based on contiguity and association rather than 
separation from Paupaise ideas—the assertion in the renewal narrative 
that ‘man cannot live without fire and water’. Even the notion of changing 
the name of the village suggests a connection with the object (the trad- 
itional land) prior to connecting ideas (the name of the village) (Ricoeur 
1978: 56). On the other hand, the greater span of meaning accorded to 
metaphors unleashes a certain capacity for interpretation on the concep- 
tual level that correlates with the message of the reform. 

In this regard the ‘hygiene’ metaphor departs from the traditional 
Paupaise past and shows how cleanliness signifies ‘advancement’ to the 


2X The connection between the spilling of animal blood and dirt is context-dependent 
for non-sacrificial purposes, it is not seen as impure and dirty. 
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Heraka. The Heraka preacher, Kuame, told me these hygiene practices, 
which in hindsight were common sense, were credited to Rani Gaidinliu 
and her teachings to legitimise the changes. Of course, what worked so 
effectively is that the reform, side by side with safety and hygienic rituals, 
safeguarded the community from further illnesses. This in turn eradicated 
the need for sacrifices, for not only was disease less, but it was believed 
that these changes happened because their religious lifestyles had been 
altered for the better. 

The emphasis on lifestyle is evident in meetings such as the Telung 
Ndui (cultural meetings; see Figure 2), where mostly women and children 
are taught how to cook, clean, and minimise the use of water while achiev- 
ing maximum cleanliness. The idea of maintaining the home as the inner 
sanctum is positively reinforced by the Heraka, albeit only recently. 
Figure 2 illustrates the way women are often instructed by an elder of 
the village (in this case a male) about the role of women in maintain-ing 
the homestead and providing a sanctuary for the overall development of 
the family. This attitude towards domesticity as a virtue came about when 
less attention was placed on agriculture and more on the education of 
children. Previously, the agricultural fields were the primary place of 


Figure 2 
Telung Ndui meenng in Hsongle village, 2005 
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work that involved the participation of the entire family, but now with 
the economy recast according to present realities, the home is seen as 
the sanctum around which life revolves. The role of women within the 
house is thus further validated with these developments. In light of this, 
the idea of home as the centre of virtue and the woman as the guardian of 
this sanctum is pivotal to the Heraka notion of domesticity. 

The encouragement of these ideals amongst the Heraka is also a 
reaction against the widespread perceptions of the superiority of Zeme 
Christian women, who are seen as better equipped and more effective in 
managing a healthy home—a perception centred on the brewing and use 
of zao (rice beer) in Heraka homes. Christian women contend that 
domestic brewing of zao by Heraka women destabilises the home, due 
to excessive consumption by the husband and other male family members. 
The effects are drunkenness and disruption of order in the home, which 
allegedly, in turn, restricts the educational advancement of the children. 
The Heraka leaders take this seriously and routine instructions are com- 
municated to Heraka preachers who entreat the public to desist from 
brewing zao at home. aa 

These conceptions of cleanliness and its relation to ‘health’ and ‘advan- 


cement’ connect with notions surrounding one’s superiority over the - - 


‘other’. This attitude is reflected in a hierarchy envisaged between the 
Christian, Heraka and Paupaise. The first is seen as being the most 
‘advanced’ due to its extreme Puritanism, while the last is viewed as the 
most ‘backward’ due to its ‘primitivism’. In the Heraka context, therefore, 
it is most likely that it is with reference to their Christian neighbours 
that a new set of imperatives has arisen and that the language of clean- 
liness as well as bodily practices are reformed in this competitive scene.”! 
This also reflects the functioning of a collective in its pursuit of health 
and wealth. 


Vv 
The world has changed: The body of practice 


Healing narratives abound in Zeme villages that are not only about alter- 
ing one’s religious practices (and by extension a new belonging), but 


21 | am using the term ‘body’ in this context as both a physical and symbolic article, 
natural and culturally shaped, sttuated in historical instances (Kirmayer 1992) 
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also about affirming a better ‘self’ incorporated into a Christian theology 
of grace and salvation. In one such instance, a convert, now a Baptist 
preacher, narrated his journey towards Christianity from Heraka, which 
was connected to a long history of illness in his family. 


We were sick with fever and one of my sons also died. The houses 
where I prayed [when I was Heraka] were all cured, except my house. 
Later when the Christians came to our house to pray, I refused to con- 
vert, until eventually when my wife was really sick, I relented. After 
that, my entire household was cured. 


The relationship between religious attitude, health and illness illu- 
strates the intrinsic connection between conversion and purification. It 
further demonstrates how a Christian narrative privileges its beliefs over 
the Heraka’s, just as the Heraka overrides the Paupaise practice, thus 
reinforcing the Puritanism—primitivism hierarchy. The discipline instilled 
amongst Puritan adherents is characteristic of the way both the Christian 
and Heraka compete over the management of hygiene and domesticity. 
It reflects a healthy social body and therefore mirrors a better ‘self’ in 
relation to God’s providence. Reflecting on similar attitudes regarding 
cleanliness in America, Suellen Hoy comments that John Wesley’s adage, 
cleanliness as a virtue next to godliness, was adopted by the Calvinists 
not to suggest that one was ungodly if unclean, but that those who were 
seen as ‘neat’ and ‘tidy’ were also seen to be polite, responsible and 
orderly and, in a very generalised way, to be associated with godliness 
(Hoy 1995: 3-4). 

By becoming Heraka, a religious community is affirmed and in the 
process new memories that evoke a religious history are envisioned. In 
other words, the renewal of the village is an act of remembrance that 
creates meaning and symbolises a new beginning, which is also ideo- 
logically linked to other changes such as mobility, education and employ- 
ment. This point is particularly pertinent to the way religious memory is 
distinctive for communities of faith because it can be wrested from the 
past anytime due to the historical foundation that pervades it (Hervieu- 
Léger 2000: 124). The conception of religious memory`hecomes nor- 
mative, according to Daniéle Hervieu-Léger, when it is reinforced and 
centred on a lineage of belief that ‘...is affirmed and manifested in the 
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essentially religious act of recalling a past which gives meaning to the 
present and contains the future’ (Hervieu-Léger 2000: 125). Thus when 
the Heraka recall an event such as the village renewal, it affirms a line- 
age that allows them to positively reinforce the reforms that legitimise it 
for the present. 

To help draw together the various narrative threads of this article con- 
ceming illness, religious attitude, and the notion of change, I quote an 
anecdote from one of Ursula Graham Bower’s accounts (in the mid- 
1940s) while working with the Zeme (i.e. Paupaise). Bower’s narrative 
recounts her crippling pain caused by a dislocated knee cap as she weeded 
spinach with one of her Zeme assistants, Hozekiemba. He suggested 
calling a skilled Zeme to manipulate it, as there were no doctors for 
miles. She refused and instead strapped on an elastic plaster to hold it 
still. 

After this failed to give her relief, she said, ‘The only thing left, then, 
was an appropriate sacrifice’. An old man was called and the words of 
the ancient Zeme prophet Herakandingpeu were uttered as he used ginger 
to “divine the trouble’. After ‘trial and error’, ‘black magic’ was elim- 
inated and it was concluded that one of the evil spirits had seized her 
and, in retum for a cockerel, would release its bold. A suitable cockerel 
was found and offered to the ‘offending spirit’. After this, a blessing was 
pronounced by the old man who told Bower that ‘the ceremony...had 
been correctly done’ and that ‘she should most certainly be cured’. ‘They 
left me’, she said, ‘feeling not one jot worse or better’. Then, in a wistful 
manner, she concluded, 


As I turned painfully over in the small hours of the moming, my knee 
gave a click and went back. I could limp about next day. It may, of 
course, have been the elastic plaster. But I never tried to tell the-Zemi 
that (Bower 1952: 125—26). 


What was her reason for not telling the Zeme? Did she think that by 
showing her scepticism of the efficacy of their healing practices, she 
might offend them? Or was it too sensitive a subject to broach when 
divine intervention was sought? Bower’s account elaborates the import- 
ance of sacrifice for the Paupaise, and her own attitude towards it: she 
saw the Paupaise’s appeal to sacrifice as ineffectualArrational, when her 
‘modem’ or ‘Western’ approach indicated that the elastic plastér had 
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solved the problem. While Bower’s ethnography represents a clear dis- 
junct of the ‘rational’/‘irrational’, the Heraka have had to negotiate the 
difficulty of reform which maintains continuity with the past. It is the 
past that legitimises their reform, which although exorcising certain prac- 
tices like sacrifices, nevertheless is grounded in the reality of the everyday 
life of their adherents. In this way renewal, management of order through 
hygienic practices, banning of sacrifices, and the alteration of the cos- 
mology contribute to a society that is seen as healthy, secure, and 
‘developed’ in stark contrast to the memory of the past. 


VI 
Conclusion 


This article has illustrated how economic pressures brought the Heraka 
to question traditional religious practices that involved expensive sacri- 
fices. In turn this led to altered practices, including, crucially, the abandon- 
ment of sacrifice, and the reconfiguration of the cosmology. The effects 
of these reforms can be exemplified in the renewal of a Heraka village. 
In order to demonstrate the connection between religious change, hygiene 
and ‘advancement’, the renewal substantiates an important theological 
point for the Heraka. Basing their perception on the view that the Paupaise 
made the village ‘dirty’, causing illness and frequent mortality, the re- 
newal explains the important symbolic connections between past practices 
such as appeasing Tingchura (god of stone), ‘evil spirits’ and sacrifices. 
The Heraka’s reliance on Tingwang supposedly puts an end to (or greatly 
diminished) the illness created by Paupaise and brings about prosperity 
to the village. This is a rationale that has been retrospectively invoked 
by the Heraka to the extent that it is the ‘efficacy’ of sacrifice that the 
Heraka now question and not simply the cost. In other words, the focus 
on cleanliness has called into question the efficacy of sacrifices. It is in 
fact that ‘cleanliness’ brings one closer to godliness, and not sacrifices. 
What could be viewed largely as a matter of making sense of the changes 
in relation to the situation—that eradication of sacrifices was cost- 
effective and practical—the Heraka have retrospectively managed to lend 
theological validity to the reasons for these changes. Furthermore, the 
demotion of sacrifice was both made possible by, and reflected in, a 
change in beliefs and conceptions (from worship of Tingchura to worship 
of Tingwang) that make the substitution of one set of beliefs and practices 
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with another, ‘rational’. These attitudes are also influenced by the Zeme 
Christians, whose own religious and social conversion and subsequent 
transformation has meant that they are now powerful competitors to 
Heraka adherents both numerically and ideologically. 

In a way it would perhaps be apt to argue in a Marxist vein that the 
‘real’ explanatory factors in all this are the economic pressures and 
the beneficial effects of better hygiene. But the Heraka would argue that 
the improvement in hygiene, with the consequent improvement in bealth 
was not valued merely in itself, but evidence of the greater efficacy of 
the worship of Tingwang and its theological viability, and hence con- 
firmation of the wisdom of religious change. However, it would also be 
a misinterpretation simply to argue that change is brought about only 
because such things as cleanliness are understood to have symbolic mean- 
ing and hence spiritual value. 

In a sense, the Heraka enable us to understand the processes by which 
the changing conditions relating to the practical business of everyday 
life finds an equal relationship with theological beliefs, validating the 
experience of illness and its relation to sacrifices to many gods. This 
religious attitude is exemplified in the way the body is conceived phy- 
sically, socially and symbolically, and extends the metaphor of God’s 
providence expressed in the adage, ‘cleanliness is next to godliness’, as 
crucial to perceptions concerning advancement, progress and even purity. 

The various changes of practice and belief were consolidated into 
one ‘historic’ change by religious procedures of renewal. Its historic char- 
acter was marked by the change of name for the village, not simply a 
new name for the same village but rather the name of a new village 
emerging out of its acknowledged past, from Bolosan to Nchubonglo: 
the former is pejoratively associated with illness, sacrifices and ‘evil 
spirits’, while the latter is the symbol of prosperity, renewal, and reform. 
It is precisely the purpose and function of collective narrative thus to 
fashion past and future, memory and aspiration into a unity. Through the. 
use of memory, the space between the past and the present is cleared so 
that a pew genealogical succession can be invoked that symbolises what 
the Heraka is: ‘to overcome evil spirits and to erase the memory of sacri- 
fices and evil spirits’. This enables the Heraka to posit a new religious 
lineage that Hervieu-Léger says bree 10 Mie are 
tains the future’ (Hervieu-Léger 2000: 125). 
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Mahar-Dalit-Buddhist: The history 
and politics of naming in Maharashtra 


Shailaja Paik 


By examining practices of naming, especially the recent adoption of a ‘Buddhist’ identity 
by middle-class Dalits in contemporary Maharashtra, this article analyses the multiple, 
shifting, and contested meanings of being Dalit. Examining the politics of this plurality 
shows the varled concerns at work in applying and contesting different names, especially 
the social and psychological challenges inherent in such acts of self-identification. By in- 
vestigating the ambiguities and ambivalences of being Dalit and Buddhist, the article 


demonstrates that the strategies of naming struggle against the burdens of a stigmatised 
past as well as the challenge of exciusion and inclusion vis-à-vis different Dalit castes. 


Keywords: Dalit, Buddhist, subaltern history, socialisation, Maharashtra 


I 
Introduction 


Names are symbols. Each name represents association of certain ideas 
and notions about a certain object. It is a label. From the label people 
know what it is. People must go by the name that is why all advertisers 
are keen in finding a good name. 


(Ambedkar 1989: 419) 


It has often been noted that the particular names allotted to subaltern 
groups become synonyms for negative attributes, even terms of abuse. 
The fusion of name and stigma naturalises and legitimises group 
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subordination. For instance, the Hindi—Punjabi epithet kaminey (untrust- 
worthy), a term of insult is derived from the name for those at the bottom 
of the caste hierarchy who worked as bonded farm labourers. The strug- 
gle to break out of the negative stereotypes imposed by dominant groups 
and to demand greater respect is well-illustrated by the history of the 
civil rights movement in North America and the consequent shifts in 
nomenclature: ‘nigger’, ‘Negro’, ‘coloured people’, ‘Black’, ‘people of 
colour’, ‘Coloured Americans’, ‘Free Africans’, and ‘African-American’. 
All these categories were social constructions that reflected the cultural, 
economic and, in particular, political context in which they were formu- 
lated. The debate around the use of different terms for the subordinated 
is tied to the community’s ideological struggle to arrive at a single self- 
defined and definitive social taxonomy. Often, the dominant nomenclature 
is reproduced and legitimised by the state. Against this, a subaltern group 
may deploy a different term to assert its positive identity, for example 
the category ‘Dalit’. 

The Mahar—Dalit—Buddhist community is found mainly in the Indian 
state of Maharashtra, where it makes up a little less than half of the total 
population of communities that are classified as ‘Scheduled Caste’ (SC). 
In all, 16 per cent of the state population is SC (Government of India 
1991: 66-67). Though the category Dalit has in some respects become 
an ‘umbrella’ term for all SC, the Mahar adopted the term ‘Dalit’ before 
other SCs, especially after the Dalit Panther revolution of the 1970s.! 
Other ‘Untouchables’ in the SC category have rarely used the term; pre- 
ferring specific caste names such as Matang, Charmakar or Dhor. The 
word ‘Dalit’ literally means ‘broken’ or ‘crushed’. As a term of self- 
definition that refers to a process and a relationship of oppression, it emerged 
from the SC political struggle. It is therefore a confrontational and militant 
category, with a positive potential to resist and challenge social hier- 
archies and dominant discourses. In the case of the category ‘Buddhist’, 
it was mostly Mahar who followed their leader B.R. Ambedkar and 


' The Delit Panther Party, formed in 1972, which tookits name from the militant ant- 
racist Black Panthers organisation of the USA, grew out of Dalit alienation from Mumbai 
working class life and its continued apathy to caste oppression and anger. Primarily an 
intellectual and cultural formation, the Panthers represented Daht life and experiences in 
new ways, giving ose to a powerful genre of literature that brought the term ‘Dalit’ into 
popular usage. 
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converted to Buddhism in 1956,’ and called themselves Bauddha 
(Buddhist). In this article, by Dalit I generally refer to the SC category 
as a whole. However for- those who generally do not like to refer to 
themselves as ‘Dalit’, I have retained caste names like Matang (Mang) 
or Charmakar (Chambhar). By ‘Buddhist’, unless otherwise specified, 
I refer to the interconnected categories of Mahar—Dalit-Ambedkarite— 
Buddhist. 

Harold Isaacs’ interviews with urban Mahar in the 1960s brought out 
clearly the dilemma faced by bers of this community in asserting 
their new identity. Isaacs noted that “ex-Untouchables’ did not know 
what to call themselves for they were people trying to cease being what 
they were and to become something else, though they were not sure 
what. The data in my study reveal that the subsequent five decades have 
only caused more turmoil, with a plethora of new terminologies adding 
to the confusion. 

An insightful article by Gopal Guru (2001) deals with the historical 
and epistemic foundations of the Dalit category and analyses the differ- 
ent categories that represent multiple identities in the context of Dalits. 
Guru argues that different categories in politics can be complementary 
and not in permanent opposition to each other. Eleanor Zelliot (1992) 
and Gail Omvedt (1995) did not perceive a difference between Dalits and 
Buddhists, and perhaps their view was correct at the time that they were 
writing. Subsequently, Johannes Beltz (2005) discussed the multiple 
meanings of the notion of Buddhist in contemporary times. Building on 
this scholarship, I historicise the category ‘Dalit’ and ‘Buddhist’ and 
analyse the changing semantics of ‘Dalit’ and ‘Buddhist’ in time and 
space, and investigate what Buddhists say and feel about their social 
recognition in everyday practices in the post-Ambedkar era. In particular, 


2? In the years immediately following Ambedkar’s adoption of Buddhism, it was 
estimated that 55 per cent of Untouchables in Maharashtra converted to Buddhism, such 
that the number of Buddhists in the state rose from 2487 in 1951 to 2.79 million in 1961 
Qaffredot 2004: 140); According to Zelliot, some 80 per cent of the Mahar caste con- 
verted during this period (Zelliot 2004: 179). Every year on 14 October, the day of 
Dhammadeekstha (conversion to Dhamma/Buddhism) and 27 May, the birth anniversary 
of the Buddha, hundreds and thousands of lower castes convert to Buddhism See 
‘Thousands Embrace Buddhism on Dhammadeeksha’, http://news.outlookindis.com/ 
item_aspx 7476596. Accessed on 12 February 2011. I also witnessed Deektha colebrations 
on my field trips to Nagpur. 
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I explore the processes of ‘becoming Buddhist’? in a Maharashtrian 
setting. Scholars have tended to portray the history of caste as a story. of 
collective upward mobility; however, I trace deeper socio-historical con- 
tradictions to show that such a story of triumph is punctuated by many 
ambiguities, failures and reversals. 


II 
The Mahar 


In Maharashtra, the largest of the so-called ‘untouchable’ communities 
was that of the Mahar. There are many theories about the origin of this 
term, several quite speculative and, indeed, fanciful. For example, the 
British ethnographer R.E. Enthoven held that the term was derived from 
maha-hari or ‘great eater’ (Enthoven 1975: 402). Speaking at a conference 
of the Depressed Class Mission in Poona in the year 1912, Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar traced the origins of the term to the caste mratahara men- 
tioned in the Markandeya Purana (Robertson 1938: 76). Some scholars 
argued that the word was a Prakrit derivative of the Sanskrit word 
mritaharin (dragging away of the dead). The last two derivations refer 
to the traditional occupation of the Mahar that involved removing the 
carcasses of dead animals. Alexander Robertson questioned this inter- 
pretation, asking how a name of Sanskrit origin came to be adopted by 
people who were ignorant of Sanskrit, and wondering why its use was 
restricted to Maharashtra: 


Further if the name is Sanskrit why is it not found with this meaning 
in other parts of India besides Maharashtra where the village economy 
required the removal of dead animals by a special class of people? 
Sanskrit is behind the Hindi language as it is behind the Marathi, but 
there are no Mahars as an untouchable class in other parts of India. 
(Robertson 1938: 76) 


Elsewhere, Robertson pointed out, the name was employed with a 
different meaning. In the Punjab and in Rajputana, it was deployed as an 


Jayashree Gokbale-Turner (1980, 1986) has described the political origins of Buddhist 
conversion, Ambedkar’s formulation of an ideology around it, and consequent social 
change. There ts an extensive and in-depth literature that discusses the many terms used 
for ‘Untouchables’ (Beltz 2004; Charsley 1996; Massey 1995; Webster 1999). 
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honorific. He states: “Both in the Punjab and in Rajaputana the title of 
respect to a Gujar is Mahar, Mihir, or Mir’ (Robertson 1938: 76). 

Similar contentions have been raised regarding the term ‘Maharashtra’, 
the more probably origin of which is in fact Maha (great) and rashtra 
(nation). Another argument was that there were people by the name of 
rattha, with Maha and rattha being combined to make ‘Maharashtra’ 
(Deshpande 1970: 7). However, it has also been suggested that the word 
“Maharashtra” was a shortened form of Maharanche rashtra (nation of 
the Mahar), just as Gujar Rashtra was combined to make Gujarat. The 
idea appears to have originated with the mid-19th century Scottish mis- 
sionary and educationalist, John Wilson, who, as a part of his polemic 
against Brahminism, sought to elevate a group that was despised in 
Hindu society (Molesworth 1975: 492; Robertson 1938: 77; Somvanshi 
1989: 11). Others who came to support this theory were the revolution- 
ary social reformer Jotiba Phule and S.V. Ketkar (Kharat 2003: 8), who 
reinterpreted elements of the past to serve as catalysts in the social and 
political transformation of the Mahar. This 19th century belief re-surfaced 
in the 20th century when some Dalits described themselves as the 
‘original’ dwellers of India. Babytai Kamble declared: 


I am a native of this land of Maharashtra. I am not a vagabond who 
arrived here and doesn’t know from where. This land is my home and 
the Mahar is the mother who bears testimony to this. Because even 
today, this country, this rashtra takes its name from us, Mahar. (cited 
in Poitevin 2002: 179) 


Phule also argued that the term Mahar was possibly derived from the 
phrase maha-ari, meaning ‘the great foe’ (Phule 1991: 157, 160). This 
could be read in two ways: either upper castes used the term in a hostile 
way to describe their ‘great foe’, which then raises the question of why 
certain castes saw the Mahar as their great enemy; or the Mahar might 
have described themselves thus because of their pride in the bravery 
with which they had fought Aryan invaders.‘ The higher castes some- 
times called the Mahar thorle-gharche, an ironic expression meaning 


* Drawing upon Hindu legends and ancient Indian chronicles, Phule constructed a 
counter-history of the struggles of the shudra and at-shudra against the Brahmin. 
He recounted the Mahka-ari (Mahar) attack on Brehmin mvaders and political usurpers 
(xa symbolised by the mythical figure of Parashuram), in order to free their shudra brothers. 
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‘noble born’. Some have argued that this indicates their original posi- 
tion as Naga kings as stated by Robertson (1938: 76) and Ambedkar 
(1946: 121). If so, they were not always seen as a debased community. , 
Such attempts at revising and re-visioning history challenge traditional 
Brahminical accounts of the caste system and have been a key part of 
lower caste strategies to establish new identities and status. Significantly, 
this reclamation of the past is also a process of the production of history. 
_ Furthermore, by writing Dalits into history, Phule and Ambedkar in 
Maharashtra, like Periyar and Iyothee Thass in south India, set in motion 
the ethnicisation of caste (Omvedt cited in Jaffrelot 2004: 139). By 
eschewing the strategy of upward mobility via Sanskritisation and en- 
dowing the lower castes with an alternative value system, non-Brahmin 
and Dalit leaders presented these castes as ‘ethnic groups’ whose culture 
was distinct from that of the wider Hindu society. 

The Mahar were also known in the past by other names. Robertson 
(1938: 77) noted that they were sometimes called Chokha (excellent). 
The name could also have been based on the fact that they were followers 
of the 14th century saint Chokhamela, a Mahar who was persecuted by 
Brahmin priests and was barred from entering temples. In some cases, 
occupational terms were applied. Kathivale or ‘men with sticks’ indi- 
cated one of their traditional duties as security guards. Similarly, the 
term Veskar or ‘gatekeeper’ described the Mahar serving as night watch- 
men of the village ves (gate) (Mate 1933: 33; Molesworth 1975: 492). 
Other terms of reference were Taral and Mirashi (Kharat 2003: 39), 
derived from the occupational rights and duties performed by the Mahar, 
such as assisting the Patil (village headman) with maintaining law and 
order, guarding village boundaries, disposing dead cattle and so on. 

Parvari, a term often applied by the Europeans to all the Mahar, re- 
ferred to their occupation as musicians (Mate 1933: 41). Robertson ob- 
served that the term parvarl was a common and inoffensive epithet used 
in the early days of British rule in Bombay and the Deccan. According to 
him, this term too could be interpreted to reveal the respectable status 
held by Mahar in the past: 


[...] some Mahars say that it is an objectionable word. If it means the 
person who has a right to the grain left about the threshing floor, and 


According to Phule, Parashuram started the practice of calling these Mahs-ari Kshatriya 
by the names Ati-Shudra, Mahar, Antya/, Mang, and Chandal (Phule 1991: 157, 160). 
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if it is also the word used by the Greeks, who traded with the Bombay 
coast at the beginning of the Christian era, we may infer that the Mahars 
are revealed by it also as an ancient people whose modem 

are derived from ancient natural rights. (Robertson 1938: 78-79) 


The word ‘parvari’ could also be derived from pattawari or ‘holder of 
a land grant’. The Mahar sometimes called themselves bhukari (‘tillers 
of the soil’ or ‘dwellers on the land’), bhwniputra or dharnicheput 
(sons of the soil), terms that parallel bhudeva (lords of the earth) which 
is commonly used for Brahmins (Dhere 1978: 59—60; Mate 1933: 32-33; 
Robertson 1938: 77). This suggested their caste occupation of farming. 
‘Bhukari’ was commonly used in Ahmednagar district (Robertson 
1938: 77). However, only the Mahar would refer to themselves by such 
a dignified appellation. 

The Mahar also took pride in and referred to the heroic sacrifices of 
their ancestors such as Amrutnak (Zelliot 1978: 5). When the Mahar 
served the British as soldiers in the colonial Indian army they often applied 
the suffix ‘nak’ to their names, yielding names such as Vitthunak, 
Dhondunak, Aapnak, and so on (Mate 1933: 226-27; Robertson 1938: 
70).5 Robertson argued that the term was taken from the Sanskrit ninaya 
(to lead), and that it was the same as naik, a title of subordinate rank still 
used in the army (Robertson 1938: 77). He further noted that this nomen- 
clature should not be taken at its face value, because not all of the Mahar 
who fell in the 1818 battle at Bhima Koregaon that marked the end of 
Maratha rule were leaders; yét, the term ‘nak’ occurs in’ many of the 
names inscribed on the monument that commemorates the battle. 


Ul 
Untouchable 


In the Brahmin dharmarayja‘ of late 18th century Maharashtra (Bayly 
1999: 65-69; Chakravarti 1998: 9-31), the hierarchy of purity and pol- 
lution prevailed with the Brahmins considering themselves the most pure, 


3 The ‘nak’ suffix was not confined only to Mahar in military service, as attested to by 
17th and 18th century documents (Sumit Guha, personal communication). 

¢ In 18th century Maharashtra, the ruling Brahmin regime legitimised its claim to the 
highest ritual position as well as to social and political power by referring to their stato as 
dharmarayya (the rule of righteousness) (Chakravarti 1998: 31). 
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and the Antyaja (the last-born) as the most polluted, and thus the lowest 
in the social scale. This was valorised through reference to the ancient 
text of the Manusmriti, or Laws of Manu, which endorsed a four-fold 
vama system, outside of which lay a range of people: ‘the “fierce un- 
touchable”, “tribals”, fools, arrogant men, men of the lowest caste, and 
“Those Who End Up at the Bottom”’ (Doniger 1992: 81). The ‘fierce un- 
touchable’ were known, generically, as the Chandala. The dwija (twice- 
born) were commanded not to have any social interaction with such 
people. a, 

‘Following this, James Mill, in his influential history of India pub- 
lished in 1818, spoke of ‘the wretched Shudra’ who bore the cross of 
‘inadequacy’. Based on what he called the ‘Code of Menu’ (sic) he named 
the ‘not yet civilized of Brahmin India, the lowest of all classes, the 
“chandalas” the offspring of a Sudra with a woman of the sacred class’ 
(Mill 1968: 139). Following this, a range of different communities who 
were considered to be at the bottom of the social scale were labelled as 
‘Untouchables’ and an effort ensued to define exactly which groups should 
be included within this category. 

This agenda informed the ethnographic surveys, gazetteers of tribes 
and castes, and census reports that the British complied in the latter part 
of the 19th and early 20th century (Dirks 2001: 43—60). Since there ap- 
peared to be no unified scheme of classification, the census officers 
applied a pseudo-scientific racial theory of distinguishing castes in India 
(Metcalf and Metcalf 2006: 112).’ In these writings, terms such as 
Atishudra (lower than the Shudra) and Ashprusha Shudra (Untouchable 
Shudra) were used for those considered ritually polluted and outside the 
pale of respectable society. The term ‘Untouchable’ appears to have be- 
come a widely used category around the turn of the 19th and 20th century. 
In 1909, a compilation of writings on the ‘Depressed Classes’ stated that 
Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad of Baroda endorsed the term ‘Untouch- 
able’ and attributed its origin to Justice Chandavarkar who had argued 


7 Late 19th century British anthropology elaborated an array of ‘racial’ differences that 
notionly distinguished Indians from Whites, but also mapped racial attributes to various 
castes and tribes. In turn, many upper-caste Indians were eager to embrace racial theories 
that ‘proved’ their superiority by placing them closer to White Europeans and that distanced 
them from lower castes (see Guha 1999). 
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that ‘the specially disadvantaged needed another title: “untouchable”’, 
because they ‘suffer from a peculiar difficulty of untouchablesness’ 
(Anon. 1909: no page number, emphasis in original). 

Indian social reformers were less happy with the term, preferring 
instead bahujan samaj, which was coined around 1906 within the 
Satyashodhak (Truth-seekers’) movement, Phule’s non-Brahmin organ- 
isation. Literally, the ‘majority community’ or the ‘majority of society’, 
‘bahujan samaj retains widespread positive and powerful connotations 
in Maharashtrian social and political life today’ (Omvedt 1976: 4—5). 
We may note in passing that the term, ‘bahujan’ has become significant 
in recent times especially in Uttar Pradesh, with the political rise of leaders 
like Kanshiram and Mayawati and their party, the Bahujan Samaj Party. 

Gandhi also rejected the term ‘untouchable’, replacing it with Hanjan 
(people of God), which he borrowed from the 14th century Gujarati saint 
and poet, Narsinh Mehta, a Brahmin who rejected untouchability. Most 
Mahar Dalit including Ambedkar expressed anger and insult at being 
referred to as Harijan. Ambedkar challenged a Congress supporter who 
said that the name ‘Harijan’ was sweet, exploding: “Don’t call me Harijan! 
That name is an affront to our self-respect. As soon as I hear the name 
Harijan I am on fire from head to toe, and I get so angry I start shaking’ 
(cited in Kardak and Pagare 1978: 184-87). Shantabai Dani, an 
Ambedkarite woman activist recalls that Dadasaheb Gaikwad (1902- 
1968% publicly rejected the term ‘Harijan’. Gaikwad argued: 


What is the meaning of Harijan—well our Gandhi Baba thinks that it 
is a name of the Gods. I think it differently, I think Harijan means the 
tails of a sheep [...] It’s a kind of tail, which helps her neither to hide 
her honour nor keep the flies away! (Dani cited in Rege 2006: 111) 


According to Ambedkar, when the Congress government introduced 
a measure giving legal sanction to the name Harijan, all the represen- 
tatives of the Untouchables protested by walking out of the House en 
masse (Ambedkar 1989: 363). Similarly, none of my Maharashtrian mfor- 
mants accepted this Gandhian term. Ambedkar argued that the name 


' Gaikwad was Ambedkar’s chief Heutenant during the Nasik temple-entry Satyagraha, 
1930-35. 
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‘Harijan’ only invited pity from upper caste tyrants and did not allow 
Untouchables to escape from the curse of untouchability. Ambedkar 
opposed Gandhi’s move by not only retaining the term ‘Untouchable’ 
but using it with an assertive capital letter. He agreed that though the 
name ‘Untouchable’ was ‘a bad name that repels and stinks’, he preferred 
it because: ‘it is better for the wrong doer that the wrong is there still to 
be redressed’ (Ambedkar 1989: 363). He also disapproved of the term 
‘ex-Untouchable’ which appeared to deny the fact that untouchability 
continued to be practised. Despite Ambedkar’s endorsement, the term 
was rejected emphatically by many in the Dalit movement, due to its 
extreme negative connotations. 

The term ‘Depressed Classes’ (DC) appears to date back to the 1870s. 
The Depressed Classes Mission Society of India was formed in Bombay, 
largely by members of the Prarthana Samaj which from 1898 worked for 
the uplift of the people so described. However, as far as the census was 
concerned, the term was applied officially only in 1912. In the early 1930s, 
the Census Commissioner J.H. Hutton argued in his census report that 
the previous ‘unfortunate and depressing label’ should be abandoned for 
‘exterior castes’ (Charsley 1996: 7). According to Justice Chandavarkar, 
‘Depressed Classes’ was an elastic term which could be applied across 
all of India.» However, Chandavarkar went on to reject the term and 
instead supported the use of the term ‘Untouchable’ as discussed above."° 
Significantly, it was members of the so-called ‘Depressed Classes’ who 
questioned the category as a separate interest deserving special con- 
sideration. In 1931 at the All India Round Table Conference, Ambedkar 
and R. Srinivasan observed that the term ‘DC’ was degrading and 
contemptuous. They therefore proposed alternative terms such as ‘non- 
caste Hindus’, ‘Protestant Hindus’, or even ‘non conformist Hindus’ 
(Ambedkar 1977: 317), terms that reflected Ambedkar’s keen desire to 
mark a sharp break from Hindu identity. However, Ambedkar’s attempts 
failed; the Government of India Act of 1935 replaced the term ‘DC’ by 
‘SC’ or ‘Scheduled Castes’. However, analogous to the Ambedkarite logic 
of embracing the term ‘Untouchable’ as a mark of oppression, an attempt 


9 A similar discussion erupted in 1933, when the All India Women's Conference was 
dealing with the need for special provisions for the incinsion of women from Depressed 
Classes. 


© ‘The Depressed Classes’, Excerpts from The India Review, 1909. 
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was made to give the initials ‘DC’ a more militant connotation by inter- 
preting them as standing for ‘Discriminated Castes’, a term that brought 
out the suffering of such people in a more assertive manner."’ 

The colonial authorities first applied the term ‘Scheduled’ in 1928; 
and census officials and various government committees were subse- 
quently ordered to create lists of Scheduled Castes, a project that was 
completed in 1936. This list became the basis for subsequent lists of SC 
drawn up by state governments after Independence, and the people thus 
identified were popularly referred to as ‘SCs’. This became an official 
code for such castes. While, there was no agreed definition that was used 
to place a caste in this category, some broad considerations were taken 
into account, such as the historical position of certain castes in Hindu 
society who were denied access to temples, or had to use separate wells, 
were not allowed to attend a school, or had to suffer similar discrimination. 
Marc Galanter designated this process of official listing of castes, pri- 
marily for electoral purposes, as the ‘invention of the SC’ (Galanter 1984: 
121-30). It is the SC category which has become popular in general and 
legal usage and forms the basis of policies of positive discrimination. 
Thus caste became legal and groups had to obtain caste certificates to 
prove their membership and hence validate their claims. There is great 
contestation over inclusion into the categories of SC, Scheduled Tribes 
(ST) and Other Backward Classes (OBC). However, the identity of vari- 
ous Untouchable castes as a unitary SC gave them the power of collec- 
tive resistance; while earlier they might have suffered in isolation, now 
they could resist together (Kaviraj 1997: 9). Therefore this common 
identity could lead to the invocation of a ‘class language’ rather than a 
‘caste language’, and this strategy could work towards consolidating 
power. However, this interpretation of the politics of naming overlooks 
the fact that such a clubbing together has to contend with what are often 
long-standing, even irremediable, differences between different castes 
and sub-castes. It leads to a fundamentally false perception that “Untouch- 
ables are united’ and that they are not fractured communities. In the 
context of Maharashtra, the Mang and Chambhar have been traditional 
rivals of the Mahar, in terms of occupational duties, education, and em- 
ployment. In contemporary times, this rivalry has been further deepened 


11 | am grateful to Chithprabha Kudlu for this point. 
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due to the scramble over the ‘reservation pie’. This picture is repeated 
for other SC communities in India as well. 

Although the Indian Constitution legally abolished the practice of 
untouchability in 1950, my interviews corroborate the scholarly, literary, 
and journalistic evidence that discrimination has continued in practice. 
However, with growing political assertion by communities such as the 
Mahar, the issue of naming became increasingly contentious. This was 
played out against a backdrop of rising urbanisation, as more and more 
Mahar left the villages and moved to the putatively anonymous and poten- 
tially ‘free’ space of the town or city. 


IV 
Dalit 


Ambedkar had used the term ‘Dalit’ in his writings in the journal 
Bahishkrut Bharat (India of the Outcaste) in 1928, where he had sought 
to define Dalit as a stigmatised community exploited by the social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political domination of the upper castes’ Brahminical 
ideology (Guru 2001: 100; Omvedt 1994). Such a formulation allowed 
Ambedkar to unite ascriptive groups that were victims of discrimination 
rather than only those who suffered from economic hardship. This strategy 
of Dalit self-fashioning enabled a secondary socialisation; nevertheless, 
such constructions were not uncontested. Although the word ‘Dalit’ was 
first coined in the 1920s, it only came into common usage with a new 
wave of self-assertion in the 1970s. For Gangadhar Pantawane, a Dalit 
ideologue, and founder editor of Asmitadarsh (Mirror of Identity),!? ‘Dalit 
is a symbol of change and revolution. The Dalit believes in humanism’ 
(Pantawane 1986: 79-80). Dalitness was therefore a means towards 
achieving a sense of identity—social, political and cultural. It signified 
a site of confrontation, a willingness to struggle for justice and equality, 
for self-elevation and self-pride for all who were oppressed. Dalits 
deployed a revolutionary socio-political identity to dismantle the caste 
system and rebuild society. The Dalit literary movement in Maharashtra 
added a new dimension and content to the traditional meaning of the 
term ‘Dalit’ (Dangle 1992: 265). 


? Asmitadarsh (Mirror of Identity), published from Aurangabad, is a key resource for 
the dissemination of Dalit writing among Marathi readers. 
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Following Ambedkar, Dalit ideologues like Baburao Bagul, 
Sharankumar Limbale, and those affiliated with the Dalit Panthers tried 
to give a much wider definition to Dalit—as the oppressed in general, 
including the Scheduled Tribes or adivasis, other depressed castes and 
classes, working people and women who were exploited politically and 
economically (Guru 2001: 99; Limbale 2004: 11). In this sense, the cat- 
egory of ‘Dalit’ was perceived as inclusive, building on Ambedkar’s prag- 
matic strategy of strengthening horizontal solidarities among lower castes 
to resist the Brahminical elite. Here, Dalit became a mobilising slogan/ 
agent or master-word that could bring under its umbrella all the subalterns 
and oppressed social groups. It was a political move, in that Dalit was 
not limited to the Mahar or neo-Buddhist/Buddhist community but in- 
cluded all other ‘excluded communities’, and thus adopted a language 
of class so as to forge a solidarity of the oppressed. 

However, the term ‘Dalit’ is still contentious today. Some educated, 
middle-class Dalits believe that the category connotes a negative descrip- 
tion since Dalits are no longer ‘oppressed’. They feel the label ‘Dalit’ is 
derogatory since it ignores the tremendous social, political, and religious 
transformation of the community as a consequence of conversion to 
Buddhism. Raja Dhale, a prominent leader, asked: 


Why should we call ourselves Dalit? This term should not concern 
us. To say ‘I am Dalit’ is negative. The Dalits have to rise and fight 
for themselves. If some writers use it, they don’t understand anything. 
There has since been a great deal of social transformation (cited in 
Beltz 2005: 244, emphasis mine). 


Thus, for some, ‘Dalit is for the most part merely a veneer that has 
little relevance in everyday life’ (Guru 2001: 106). A category that emerged 
out of a social, historical and political movement was being deployed 
mainly in literary and political circles and did not have much resonance 
in the consciousness of many groups thus labelled, whose identities were 
still rooted in their particularistic experiences of social difference. For 
most Dalits and non-Dalits, it was caste and untouchability alone that 

D Such examples are found in Maharashtra when Dalits are simultaneously Mahar, 
Mang Buddhist and Charmakar,; in Karnataka where identities like adi-Karnataka or adi- 


Dravida still prevail; and in Andhra Pradesh, where some Dalit leaders still underlie 
their caste identities as Mala or Madiga (Guru 2001). 
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determined who was a unique and inerasable Dalit, and not economic 
class or gender. Despite its claim of inclusivity, the Dalit movement in 
Maharashtra was almost exclusively associated with the Mahar. The 
Matang and Charmakar rejected the term and disliked being associated 
with such a stigmatised term. For them, the label meant the ‘Untouch- 
able Mahar’, associated with Ambedkar, a ‘Mahar’ and ‘Buddhist’ leader. 
Thus ‘Dalit’ became another term for ‘Mahar’ and has been generally 
understood as such in Maharashtra. 


y 
Bauddha 


Ambedkar attacked Brahminism and re-interpreted the past to write an 
alternative genealogy of Dalits as Buddhists and Broken Men.'* The 
Buddhists, like the Vanniyar, Nadar, Jatav, and other mobile castes, sought 
independence, equality, and dignity through a re-examination of the past 
and reconstruction of myth and history. However, this process of self- 
assertion and self-making had some limitations. 

Ambedkar used Buddhism as a social revolt, a form of resistance, by 
reinterpreting it to further his mission of establishing a socially just and 
egalitarian society. He perceived Buddhism to be the only hope for an 
alternative to the Brahminical Hindu social hierarchy. He sought also to 
remake the Dalit self, in order to construct a unique non-Hindu iden- 
tity. Ambedkar’s form of Buddhism placed much emphasis on self- 
transformation (Omvedt 2008: 16). It sought to subvert old definitions 
and forge a new consciousness and creativity, a process that Margo 
Perkins has called ‘rewriting the self’ (Perkins 2000). This rewriting and 
reclaiming of the self and the past, as Frantz Fanon argued, ‘triggers a 
change of fundamental importance in the colonised psycho-affective 
equilibrium’ (Fanon 2004: 148). This Fanonian ‘psycho-affective equili- 
brium’ is analogous to Michel Foucault’s conception of ‘technologies of 
the self’ which permit individuals to effect by their own means or with 


14 Ambedkar was influenced by V.R. Shinde’s argument that Dalit communities were 
originally Buddhists vanquished by Brahmins (Mangndkar 1963: 53-54). Ambedkar’s 
teacher, K-A. Keloskar, presented bin wine: Maratnl Hog ey che Puce ub atye 
and triggered his interest m Buddhiam. 
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the help of others a certain number of operations on their own bodies 
and souls, thoughts, conduct, and way of being, so as to transform them- 
selves in order to attain a certain state of happiness, purity, wisdom, per- 
fection, or immortality (Foucault 1988: 18). A similar change can be 
discerned in the process of self-recovery by Buddhists who both reject 
caste and seek a state of happiness and wisdom. 

Many Dalit Buddhists have undergone a secondary socialisation, 
a form of self-emancipation and politicisation after conversion to 
Buddhism, due to their participation in the activities of Mahila Mandals 
(women’s Organisations), youth associations, Ambedkarite study circles, 
schools and hostels, gatherings and speeches. For example, Muktatai 
Sarvagod organised adult literacy classes, sessions on the importance of 
sending children to school, newspaper reading, and the importance of 
hygiene and smallpox vaccination as a part of Ambedkarite Mahila 
Mandals in BDD and BIT chawls of Mumbai. The simultaneous aim of 
this initiative was to form a group that would help raise consciousness 
about Ambedkar’s message. She tried to spread the activities of the 
mandals beyond the organisation of Ambedkar and Buddha Jayanti 
(anniversary) celebrations. Another activist, Babytai Kamble, recalled 
that her father would read Ambedkar’s speeches from newspapers over 
and over again to the entire Maharwada (Mahar quarter), thereby bringing 
Bhimvaara (Ambedkarnite winds of change) to this marginalised part of 
the village (Kamble 1990: 113). As Ambedkar’s speeches began to be 
practiced at the local level, many Dalits were politicised into challeng- 
ing ascriptive markers and abandoning their traditional tasks. In this way, 
though few alive today have seen Ambedkar in person, his words have 
become like an elixir of life, inspiring and radicalising Dalit Buddhists 
(Kamble 1990: 108). ; 

Buddhism brought to the Mahar a new self-esteem and a 
sense of their separate identity as being non-Hindu. Shankarrav Kharat, 
a Buddhist intellectual, declared: 


I have accepted the Buddhist Dhamma. I am a Buddhist now. I am 
not a Mahar, nor an Untouchable, nor even a Hindu. I have become a 
human being. I am now equal with high caste Hindus. I am equal 
with all. I am not lowborn or inferior now. (cited in Gokhale-Tumer 
1993: 182) , 
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In a similar vein, Baby Kamble recounted that: 


Strength, intelligence and Baba[saheb] Ambedkar’s principles brought 
us life, magnificence and immortality. The speeches of Baba spoke 
about personality, about righteousness of spirit, justice, and integrity. 
It was the moment when we began to understand his speeches. I re- 
solved to make mine these principles and to shape my life to come by 
them. We became human beings. Thanks to Baba[saheb] the Mahar 
retrieved their souls when the situation radically changed for the better 
(cited in Poitevin 2002: 257). 


The inner world of Dalit Buddhists was thus electrified and many 
Mahar Buddhists decisively snapped their links with Hinduism and fol- 
lowed Ambedkar. Vasant Moon provides a compelling picture of groups 
of educated and vibrant youth in the Mahar community who began to 
challenge Brahminical domination and broke the idols of Hindu deities, 
started a Buddhist library and began to read about Dhamma (Moon 2001). 
Mahar and Dalit socio-psychological conversion to Buddhism led them 
to rebuild a new future by bringing about an internal and external change: 
in social status, ideology, education, dress, intellectual control and reli- 
gious identity. Buddhists thus rejected their past life as Mahar and Dalit 
and distanced themselves from it. Dalit-Buddhist conversion was thus a 
becoming, a making of a community—a community coming into con- 
sciousness due to particular historical conditions and political practices. 
However, though conversion brought about considerable emancipation, 
a closer investigation reveals that the situation was more complicated 
and contradictory: the journey from Mahar to Dalit to Bauddha was 
enabling and disabling at the same time. 

VI 
Ambiguous struggle and social change 
Although many Dalit Buddhists found a new recognition as Bauddha, 
this success was limited in certain ways. The 2005 Akhil Bharatiya 
Bauddha Mahila Conference (All India Buddhist Women’s Conference) 
in Nagpur stressed that Buddhists should follow the precepts of the 
Buddha and give up fasting, worshipping Hindu gods and goddesses and 
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even wearing the mangalsutra (necklace worn by married Hindu women 
as a mark of their auspicious state). They asked women to wear white or 
yellow beads instead. Such an appeal has had only limited success. While 
some staunch Buddhists assert that they are no longer Hindu and have 
regard only for Ambedkar and the Buddha, and keep only images of 
these two figures in their homes along with the blue-covered copies of 
Ambedkar’s writings, the majority of Buddhist converts have merely 
added the images of the two to the other deities and saintly figures such 
as Sai Baba, Ganpati, Khandoba, Durgadevi and Krishna, that they keep 
in the devhara (household shrine for Hindu gods). Shantabai Punekar, 
whose Pune home I visited in 2003, identified herself as a Banddha, but 
hér living room had, along with an image of the Buddha, a pantheon of 
Hindu gods, Jesus Christ, and ber parents’ images, with lamps as would 
be lit for Hindu deities. One family in Nagpur observed the anniversary 
of the Buddhist conversion on Dussara (a Hindu festival) by lighting a 
lamp for the Buddha who was now turned into a Hindu deity. The woman 
of the house placed naivaidya (food offering) in front of the Buddha as 
is customarily placed in front of Hindu deities. Like practicing Hindus, 
the family members in this household ate their lunch only after this ritual 
was performed. In this way, they merely added the Buddha and Ambedkar 
to the Hindu pantheon. One scholar referred to this as ‘village Buddhism’ 
(Fitzgerald cited in Nanda 2007: 67), though it is found just as much—if 
not more so—in the cities. Such practices indicate the Bauddha struggle 
with their double consciousness (Du Bois 1994)—to be Hindu ‘or’ 
Buddhist, or to be Hindu ‘and’ Buddhist? 

While some Buddhists see Dalit and Buddhist identity as comple- 
menting each other, for others ‘Dalit’ has become a pejorative term. One 
activist thus argued: ‘Being Dalit implies an inferiority complex. The 
word Dalit is an insult. We are all Buddhists and shall remain so’ (Beltz 
2005: 243). On another occasion, a Buddhist informant in Mumbai pas- 
sionately argued with me over the use of the category ‘Dalit’ in the title 
of my Ph.D. dissertation. Like many urban, educated, middle-class 
Buddhists who had gained a higher social position, he did not like to be 


I The split life of some Dalit Buddhists resembles the ‘double consciousness’ state 
that W.E.B. Du Bois described among Black Americans, namely, a sensation of two- 
ness”, two souls, two thoughts, two un-reconciled strivings’ (Du Bois 1994: 3—4). 
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associated with the term Dalit. This anti-Dalit trend is today seen most 
strongly within a new middle class that has emerged amongst Buddhists 
in recent years. 

In a similar way, many Buddhists disassociate themselves strongly 
from the category of ‘Mahar’. When I interviewed the Dalit feminist 
intellectual Urmilatai Pawar in Mumbai in 2004, she was visibly upset 
when I used the term ‘Mahar’ to describe our shared community. She 
said that she felt violated by the term. She felt that it associated us with 
the degraded occupations and stigmatised labour of an ‘Untouchable’ 
caste, asking rhetorically: ‘Apan janaawara odhato ka (Do we drag 
carcasses)?’ | answered Urmilatai in the negative. She announced that 
she would stop the interview if I used the word again. She affirmed that 
apan Bauddha aahot (we are Buddhist). We should note that the every- 
day usage of the plural apan in Marathi, invokes a collective identity of 
and for Dalit—Buddhists. 

In Nagpur, Jyoti Lanjewar, a Dalit scholar who is also prominent in 
the Maharashtra wing of the Republican Party of India, stated in an 
interview: 


The Mahar—Buddhists are not very co-operative with other SCs. They 
are involved with themselves and their uplift without taking cognisance 
of others below them. If they continue this they would be isolated. We 
should not force everybody to become Buddhist in order to be in our 
camp. (emphasis added) (Jyotttai Lanjewar, Interview, Nagpur 2005). 


Significantly, Jyotitai pointed out differences among SCs. She also 
added that the Bauddha were spoken of as a unity. However the fragility 
of this religious unity, the argument over ‘Us’ and ‘Them, surfaces once 
we deal with the divisions even among Maharashtrian Bauddha. 

Some Mahar and Matang informants revealed that Matang who 
converted to Buddhism felt alienated from the Buddhist community. This 
is because they were ‘converted-Matang’, or ‘Matang—Buddhists’ as 
opposed to “Mahar-Buddhists’. ‘Matang—Bauddha’ continue to have a 
hyphenated identity; they are under a question mark—Hindu or Bauddha? 
Mahar—Bauddha had to a large extent shed their earlier hyphenated iden- 
tity of ‘Hindu~Mahar’ after their conversion to Buddhism in 1956, so 
that for many years there has been a tendency for “Bauddha’ to be equated 
with Mahar. This history acts as an obstacle far the assimilation of more 
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recent Matang converts into the Buddhist fold, thereby re-inscribing 
differences between the Mahar and Matang within an ostensibly homo- 
genous religious identity. 

It should be noted that middle-class Matang prefer the Sanskritised, 
Hinduised label of ‘Matang’, rather than the older ‘Mang’, just as the 
group that used to be known as ‘Chambhar’ now prefer to be called 
‘Charmakar’. While the ‘Matang’ and ‘Charmakar’ name adoption can 
be seen a8 a political and social strategy of seeking mobility within 
Hinduism, on the other hand we need to investigate their dislike for the 
Mahar who sought mobility outside Hinduism. Most Charmakar dis- 
approved of Ambedkar and Mahar for their rebellion (Kondvilkar 1985: 
154-55 as cited in Beltz 2005: 99). They have, in their opinion, ‘pol- 
luted’ themselves by adopting Buddhism. The Charmakar leader 
PN. Rajbhoj and Matang leader Sakat expressed their full confidence in 
Gandhi and the Congress and declared that Ambedkar had no authority 
to talk on their behalf as he was not their elected leader.'° Madhav 
Kondvilkar, a Charmakar poet also asked why Ambedkar could not inspire 
confidence in them (cited in Beltz 2004: 100). Many Charmakar and 
Matang accuse Ambedkar and the Mahar of exclusiveness. Matang- 
Mahar relations were also throughout marked by feelings of competi- 
tiveness, domination and subordination (Kotani 1997: 60, 64 and Pillai- 
Vetschera 1994: 46 as cited in Beltz 2004: 101). However, the issue of 
exclusion is complex. The competition between untouchable castes situ- 
ated close together in the social hierarchy generates an antipathy such 
that the preferred Matang and Charmakar strategy is to not ally with the 
Mahar because that would mean being dominated by them within the 
unitary category, whether SC, Dalit or Bauddha. As less numerous and 
powerful groups, the Matang and Charmakar strategy is to precisely keep 
their distance from the Mahar and maintain their distinctive identity, 
one that is less stigmatised than before. 


16 The Bombay Chronicle, 13 October 1931. According to Zelliot, ‘Ambedkar, the 
Mahar leader, could not command the loyalty of either the Matangs or Charmakars 
Nevertheless, two Chambhars served as Ambedkar’s organisational men, Shivtarkar from 
1925 to 1935, P.N. Rajbhoj from 1942 to 1955. Shivtarker’s primary disappointment was 
that Ambedkar failed to allot enough seats to non-Mahars on the Independent Labour 
Party’s ticket’ (Zelliot 2004: 100, 188-89). In 1952, Ambedkar lost a seat in the Lok 
Sabha to the Congress Charmakar candidate, Narayanrao S Kajrolkar. 
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Besides group strategies, individual Dalits have also changed their 
surnames either in an attempt to seek a higher status or to proudly claim 
a distinctive identity that revalorises their stigmatised past. Family names 
associated with menial labour, names taken from the Hindu pantheon or 
those that were seen to be derogatory have been dropped. Some sur- 
names such as Jatav, Mahar or Dalit assert the caste background of the 
person. Others such as Maitreya, Gautamiputra, Dhammaputra, Gautama, 
Siddhartha, Kanishka and Ashoka, borrow from Buddhist texts and 
history. Yet, these new names remain anchored in old associations. Some 
middle-class Dalit-Buddhists who wish to escape the burden of the past 
have sought to improve their status by adopting names that do not reveal 
their caste or traditional occupation. Some change the suffixes to their 
names, or alter them entirely; thus Salve becomes Punekar, Tirmare be- 
comes Ray, Kamble becomes Karmarkar, Nagare becomes Nagarkar, 
and so on. 


There was an interesting way in which the English language became 
handy for the community. Several people of Urmilatai’s [Pawar] gen- 
eration and even some older ones changed their derogatory or godly 
first names by adopting English initials—like L.R. Tambe or K.D. 
Kadam for instance (Rege 2006: 289). 


Pawar observed that her sister changed her family name from Kamble 
to Dabholkar, taking on the name of the village. She went on to say that 
‘perhaps I could have changed my name to Bhirwandkar but Pawar 
can also be mistaken for a Maratha surname and that is why it was prob- 
ably never done!’ (Pawar 2003: 126). However, such caste concealment 
can cause chronic psychological tension, for there is always a fear of 
‘being revealed’, so that a person has to constantly guard her or his public 
identity. 

The everyday practices of some non-Buddhists add to the desire of 
some Bauddha to conceal even this identity which was meant to obliterate 
their stigmatised caste status. Non-Buddhists call them Jaibhim or Jaibhim 
wale, as Dalit—Buddhists salute each other with Jai Bhim or ‘Victory to 
Ambedkar’, whose first name was Bhimrao. This greeting also signals a 
change from the traditional caste Hindu greeting Ram Ram or Namaskar. 
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Bauddha are also called neele (the blue ones) because of their association 
with the neela handa (blue flag). Or they are derisively called zhenduchi 
phule (marigold flowers), mocking the colour of Buddhist monks’ robes; 
or even shevchivada (a non-entity or one that is mixed/confused). A Dalit 
has to decide what her or his public persona is going to be and has to live 
with that choice. 


Vil 
Conclusion 


This article has sought to underline the many dilemmas that people within 
the Mahar—Dalit—Buddhist category have faced in their process of recog- 
nition and representation from pre-colonial to colonial to present times. 
I have tried to show how they have deployed names and new religious 
identities in an attempt to produce themselves anew both socially and 
psychologically. Upward mobility and social movements have engineered 
a secondary socialisation, and have made Dalits active agents of social 
and self-transformation. The Dalit revolution was bolstered by the pol- 
itical and social changes around them and their efforts to create a just 
society are still in the making. These efforts seek to dissolve traditional 
caste structures and norms and create an alternative community of the 
oppressed. However, the process of renaming is problematic for two 
reasons: the new Buddhist names are still perceived as markers of a his- 
torically stigmatised identity and do not allow for a forgetting of the 
past. Those who wish to do so have to adopt more neutral or ambiguous 
names, a strategy which is accompanied by the risk of being ‘exposed’. 
The terms Bauddha and Dalit, while aiming towards the inclusion of all 
SCs, re-inscribe the differences between the Mahar and other castes such 
as the Matang and the Charmakar who see their own distinctive identity 
being smothered and erased under these unitary labels. The dilemma of 
inclusion and exclusion remains unresolved. 

For Dalits, identity is a contradictory and continuing problem that 
arises out of the constant dialectic between social structure and psycho- 
logical reality. At times, the very variety of names by which people of 
this category are known has become a historical and political burden 
and humiliation. Again and again, they have agitated for a ‘meaningful’ 
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nomenclature that they can assert with pride. Naming is thus an ongoing 
and continuing social and historical process, being born from a longing 


for soci gnition. Although this quest never quite achieves its elusive 
goals, it ates new realities that are in themselves important and 
meaningful. ` 
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Adjusting distances: Menstrual 
pollution among Tamil Brahmins 


Haripriya Narasimhan 


This article explores the continued relevance of menstrual pollution among the Vattima, a 
Tamil Brahmin sub-caste. Even as they are part of the Tamil Brahmin diaspora, the Vattuma 
Brahmins, a small, close-knit community, are in active contact with ancestral villages in 
the Kaveri delta region. Based on data gathered from Vattima in India and in USA, this 
article looks at the discourse surrounding menstruation and seclusion practices across 
generations. It highlights the ways in which changes in Vottima marnage practices, 
women’s access to edwcatron as well as migration to, and employment m, urban areas, 
have contributed to significant changes in attitudes to menstrual pollution. Observing 
menstrual pollution, however, is seen as crucial ın sustaining notions of Brahmin-hood 
within their homes and among other Brahmins. This is made possible by constantly rede- 
fining the space and time that should be kept pollution-free. 


Keywords: Menstrual pollution, Brahmin-hood, Tamil women, Vattima 


I 
Introduction 


Visaka Hari was the talk of the agrahaaram (Brahmin quarters) of 
Tippirajapuram (TRP), a village in Thanjavur district, Tamil Nadu, in 
January 2006. TRP was celebrating the month of Markazhi (December 
to January) and Visaka was invited to give a religious discourse. She 
was featured in the leading newspaper, The Hindu, as ‘a smart-looking 
young woman demurely draped in a nine-yard sari, single plait adomed 
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with jasmine’ (Swaminathan 2006).' Not only was her attire remarkable 
given she is only in her thirties, but she also attracted attention for her 
orthodox way of life. Another piece in The Hindu in July 2006 had more: 


As a daughter-in-law in a traditional household in Srirangam, she 
gets up at suprabatam time, wears her nine-yard silk or sungadi, helps 
in the kitchen, and in puja. But her world does not end there. The past 
four years have seen Visaka Hari grow as a mesmerising harikatha 
artiste, enchanting audiences in Tamil Nadu, India and abroad 
(Ramnarayan 2006).? 


TRP residents singled out the fact that though she was young and was 
educated (a chartered accountant), Visaka wore a nine-yard sari, unlike 
young Brahmin women today. She represented a bygone era of Tamil 
Brahmin life. The comments that Visaka’s visit evoked provide the back- 
drop to this article in exploring contemporary attitudes to Brahmin-hood 
in Tamil Nadu. Based on ethnographic research among a Tamil Brahmin 
sub-caste called the Vattima (Fuller and Narasimhan 2008b), I focus par- 
ticularly on menstrual pollution, as observed in rural and urban areas in 
India and abroad. Food habits, daily rituals, performance of life cycle 
ceremonies and patronage of certain forms of art and culture are seen as 
markers of Brahmin-hood (Soumitri 1999). I consider menstrual pollution 
to be one such ‘barometer’ for observing Brahmins (Ulrich 1992: 20). 
Though there is no ‘sense of siege’ about being Brahmin in Tamil Nadu, 
unlike Karnataka (Bairy 2009: 92), there is clearly a sense of anxiety 
among the older generation about the challenges of maintaining Brahmin- 
hood within their households. The younger generation, however, prefer 
to focus more on the ‘adjustments’ being made in order to preserve 
Brahmin-hood in rapidly changing times. 

Scholars have pointed out the limits of symbolic analysis (Douglas 
1966) in explaining the variation in beliefs and practices associated with 
menstruation. It is more important to understand what people say, think 


' Swaminathan, G. ‘Bridges Storytelling and Music’, The Hindu, 4 August 2006. 
http://www .hindoonnet.com/thehindo/fr/2006/08/0-4/stories/2006080402540400.htm. 
Accessed on 28 July 2010. 

7 Ramnarayan, G. ‘From Commerce to Katha’, The Hindu, 14 July 2006. http:// 
www. hbindnonnet.com/thehindn/fr/2006/07 / 1 4/stories/200607 1402080600.htm Accessed 
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and do about menstruation in their every day lives in order to unfold 
assumed connections between pollution and taboo. Similarly, there have 
been several works in anthropology critiquing the purity/pollution 
dichotomy as the overarching notion in Hindu cosmology (see Rohrbach 
1999: 1-8). Critique is also made of a clear, binary divide between the 
public and the private, superimposed on South Asian understandings of 
space and society (Abraham 2010). These boundaries are not clear-cut, 
but amenable to ‘expansion’ (Seizer 2000), ‘elasticity’ (Hancock 1999) 
and ‘stretching’ (Raheja and Gold 1994). Following these scholars, 
I look at menstrual pollution as practised and analyse the ways in which 
spaces that ought to remain ‘pure’ and ‘distant’ from a menstruating 
woman are ‘adjusted’. 

In Tamil, the word for both menstruation and menstrual blood is teettu 
or fuuram. Tuuram means ‘distant’, a ‘euphemism’ to denote a woman’s 
location outside the interior of the house (Mines 1997: 176). The Tamil 
conception of space consists of a private/mside sphere called the akam 
and a public/outside sphere called puram, but these boundaries are relative 
and thus amenable to change (Selby and Peterson 2008). The traditional 
Tamil Brahmin house in a village has a gradation of purity, receding in 
significance, from the front to the back (Mines 1997: 175). Such a layout 
allows for spaces that could be polluted intermittently without disturbing 
the overall character of the household. When spaces take different forms 
and meanings based on their location (urban, rural, foreign), then defin- 
ing the area(s) that ought to remain unpolluted at all times, and adjusting 
the distance between those spaces and the rest of the household, becomes 
crucial. 

The onus is particularly on Vattima women, as ‘keepers of tradition’, 
to sustain the Brahminical status of their households (Ulrich 1992: 21). 
The Vattima women are not unique in this respect. As Partha Chatterjee 
has explained, the home represents one’s ‘true identity’, and a woman 
has to ensure that her interaction with the world ‘outside’ (bahar) does 
not jeopardise the essence of the household or ghar (Chatterjee 1993; 
also Sangari and Vaid 1999). Hancock also documents how Brahmin 
women in Chennai faced multiple challenges (transnationalism, mod- 
ernity) while conducting domestic rituals in order to reproduce Brahmin- 
hood within their households (Hancock 1999: 22). In the Vattima case 
too, women who are able to balance both the home and the world are ad- 
mired and appreciated. 
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A ‘discourse-centred approach’ as shown by Raheja and Gold (1994) 
reveals how every day practices are constantly manipulated and/or reified. 
As they show, in the case of Rajasthani storyteller Shobag Kanwar, a 
woman’s age and structural position reflects in the changing meaning 
and use of purdah (Raheja and Gold 1994: 21). Seizer’s (2000) work on 
female theatre artistes in Tamil Nadu shows how they draw. on the con- 
cepts of ‘interior’ and ‘exterior’ (akam and puram) (Seizer 2000: 317). 
Though these women perform in public, they use enclosed venues like 
shops to book appointments, or draw a curtain to apply make-up, they 
‘resist’ and ‘comply’ simultaneously with middle-class notions of a ‘good 
woman’ (Seizer 2000: 304). Using a similar approach in this article, 
I hope to show Vattima women’s agency, through their emphasis on 
‘adjustments’, to denote the ways in which they comply with and also 
challenge menstrual pollution. Emphasising ‘adjustments’ instead of ‘re- 
sistance’, I suggest, provides a framework for Vattima women to achieve 
educational and economic goals while also negotiating the strictures of a 
small, close-knit community. l 

Women not only have to negotiate their access to the outside world, 
but also have to scrutinise people coming into the household. Because 
household ‘boundaries’ are ‘permeable’, the ‘innermost’ spaces of a 
household have to be kept as ‘pure’ as possible (Dickey 2000: 473). 
Domestic servants, usually drawn from the lower strata of society, 
threaten the purity of a household and hence prevention strategies have 
to be evolved. In Tamil Nadu, Dickey found that this was accomplished 
by monitoring servants’ movements once they are inside the house, and 
by preventing them from going into the kitchen or the puja room. She 
concludes that class boundaries reproduce themselves by such control 
of the ‘inside’ of their household (Dickey 2000: 482). In the case of the 
Vattima, monitoring menstruating women in the household and their 
movement in various portions of the household is a serious issue. In 
some households, for example, servants are asked to absent themselves 
during menstruation. 

Maintaining boundaries thus keeps intact an important aspect of 
Brahmin life, acaaram. Hancock defines acaaram as the ‘morally and 
socially appropriate actions and attitudes... that marked persons socially 
as Brahmin and sustained their reputations, most critically among other 
Brahmins (Hancock 1999: 106). For an individual and the household to 
maintain acaaram, the place/person should be devoid of pollution. 
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Menstruation is polluting, and families that follow acaaram ‘see’ pol- 
lution (that is, they see that pollution does not come into their household; 
teettu paakaradhu). The status of the household has to be not just clean 
(cuttam) but ‘ritually pure’ (madi). People refer to observing madi, either 
daily or during ritually significant occasions. Amongst other things, madi 
is achieved by keeping menstruating women secluded, especially from 
the kitchen and the puja room. 

There are various ways to analyse menstrual pollution practices (see 
Hoskins 2002). For example, menstrual pollution as a way of disciplining 
of the female body in practice has been discussed widely in the literature 
(Dhbruvarajan 1989; Hancock 1999; Lamb 2000; Puri 1999; Ulrich 1992). 
Brahmin women in Chennai believed menstruation rendered them un- 
suited for rituals, and that modes of seclusion depended upon the indi- 
vidual and the household (Hancock 1999: 103). This article goes further 
in illuminating how women manage this delicate task of keeping them- 
selves ‘distant’ and yet remain within the household. Vattima women 
accomplish this by redefining which part of the household has to be kept 
‘pure’ at all times, so as to not compromise on the essence of the household 
acaaram, while simultaneously achieving their desire to partake in the 
globalising world (Fuller and Narasimhan 2008a). 

Two studies on menstrual pollution in India are pertinent for the dis- 
cussion here. Ulrich (1992), in her update on the change in observance 
of menstrual taboos among Havik Brahmins over two decades (1964— 
1987), identifies education and employment as responsible factors (Ulrich 
1992: 20). Women’s status in the community ‘improved’ with educa- 
tion and employment and with that, the ‘guilt’ associated with being 
unable to conform to seclusion decreased (Ulrich 1992: 20). The change 
from joint to nuclear family resulted in ‘less control’ over women (Ulrich 
1992: 21). People invoked ‘cheating rules’ to act differently from the 
norm without inviting major sanction (Ulrich 1992: 27). Ulrich also sug- 
gests that these changes happened without community-wide discussion 
or debate, decision-making taking place in nuclear families between two 
individuals (Ulrich 1992: 39). 

Puri’s work among middle-class, upper-caste women in Delhi in the 
1990s looks at how ‘industrialisation and modernisation’ have contributed 
to a ‘declining discourse’ on menstrual pollution (Puri 1999: 44-46). 
Menstruation is an ‘individualised, privatised domain of experience and 
concern’ (Puri 1999: 60), to be dealt with by a woman on her own, and 
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by her mostly nuclear family. Women talk about menstruation through 
the language of hygiene and privacy, suggesting an emphasis on the 
‘self’ rather than the ‘collective’ (Puri 1999: 57). Urbanisation and global- 
isation inevitably bring about changes in people’s lives. I argue, however, 
that for the Vattima, and for many Tamil Brahmins, contrary to what 
Ulrich (1992) and Puri (1999) suggest, menstrual pollution is not just a 
private issue. Whether women observe menstrual pollution and how they 
observe menstrual pollution touches directly on not just the immediate 
household acaaram, but also comments on the larger ‘community’. The 
topic is therefore widely discussed. However, this discussion is not with- 
out ‘questioning’ (kelvi) or ‘adjustment’ as the Vattima put it. These ‘ques- 
tions’ assume importance for a young woman, especially in determining 
the household structure after marriage. 

This article is organised into four sections. The first section describes 
the village festival where Visaka Hari performed. This is followed by a 
look at how menstrual pollution was observed among Vattima Brahmins 
two generations ago. The third section demonstrates how menstrual pol- 
lution operates in practice at present through narratives from younger 
women living in urban areas in India and abroad. In the fourth section, 
I describe why observance of menstrual pollution is crucial for the 
Vattima’s sense of Brahmin-hood. The article concludes with the reitera- 
tion of the main arguments; first, that changes in menstrual pollution 
rules among the Vattima have to be seen in conjunction with changes in 
other spheres of Vattima life, and second, how spaces that are to be kept 
free of menstrual pollution are continuously redefined, even as the tradi- 
tional ideology of menstrual pollution is observed. 


H 
Context and methodology 


A major portion of research was conducted among a small sub-caste of 
Tamil Brahmins, called the eighteen-village Vattima, in Tippirajapuram 
where I stayed from September 2005 to March 2006, with follow-up 
visits annually from 2007 to 2010. TRP is seven km from the town of 
Kumbakonam, in the district of Thanjavur. The eighteen-village Vattima 
is an endogamous sub-caste, tracing their ancestry to villages in the Kaveri 
delta region. Apart from Tippirajapuram, I visited several ‘Vattima vil- 
lages’ (vattima Mramam) and interviewed residents. I also interviewed 
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Vattima in Chennai, Kumbakonam, Hyderabad, Kolkata, Bangalore, 
Mumbai and USA. Some of them are directly related to families residing 
in TRP, consider TRP to be their native village, or have close kin living 
there. In TRP, I conducted a basic census survey, and spent innumerable 
hours speaking to informants through both structured and unstructured 
interviews. I observed and interacted with them, took part in domestic 
rituals and temple festivals. In the other sites, my data comes from un- 
structured interviews. In most respects, Vattima today are quite similar 
to other Tamil Brahmins. But they are a numerically small and close- 
knit community, with strong links to ancestral villages, unlike other Tamil 
Brahmin sub-castes. 

The Brahmin quarters in a Tamil village is called the agrahaaram. 
The TRP agrahaaram consists of four streets, named after the four direc- 
tions, laid out in a neat square. Two temples for Vishnu and Shiva are 
located in the agrahaaram. Eighty-two of the ninety-five households in 
TRP are Brahmin. Vattima is the single largest sub-caste, numbering 
thirty-four households. Many non-Vattima Brahmins live in TRP, making 
it a Brahmin-dominated agrahaaram, in a way that other agrahaarams in 
that area are not. In most Vattima agrahaarams, a number of Brahmin 
houses are locked. Most residents in TRP and other Vattima villages are 
old. Almost all middle-aged and younger people live in towns and cities, 
in India or abroad. A very large number of Vattima live in Chennai and 
TRP natives can be found to be constantly on a trip to the city, only six 
hours away by bus. 


I 
A village festival 


Tiruppaavai, a collection of thirty poems by Andal, a 7th century saint- 
poetess of Tamil Nadu, is sung by Brahmins and non-Brahmins during 
Markazhi. Every year, on the twenty-seventh day of Markazhi, TRP 
residents celebrate the hymn for the day starting with the words Kutaarai 
vellum ceer govinda (‘Govinda, the one winning over opponents’). Some 
residents wake up before dawn and bathe in the tributary of the river 
Kaveri, which runs just behind the Shiva temple. Women decorate the 
front yard of their homes with elaborate kolam (patterns drawn with 
rice flour). At 5 a.m., the temples play classical music, audible through 
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the entire agrahaaram. At 6 a.m., the priests perform puja for the main 
deities and distribute the prasad, a rice and lentil dish called pongal. 

On 11 January 2006, the day of Kutaarai vellum, TRP wore a festive 
look. Preparations had begun the day before. Vattima women spent hours 
enthusiastically drawing kolam in the Vishnu temple. Visaka Hari came 
at about 7:30 p.m. She wore a nine-yard silk sari and her hair was tied in 
a neat plait, with jasmine falling to her shoulders. She wore diamond 
earrings with gold drops, projecting a lakshmikaram (‘Lakshmi-like’) 
appearance (Hancock 1999: 103). 

Visaka began singing at 8 p.m. Women and men sat in two separate 
groups. Visaka narrated the story of Andal Kalyanam (the marriage of 
Andal). In her two-and-a-half-hour performance, she described the life 
of Andal through songs interspersed with prose.’ The audience alternated 
between laughing at Visaka’s jokes about contemporary life, and listening 
in total silence to her rendition of Andal’s agony in falling in love with a 
god. It was a moving performance. 

Felicitations began at 10:30 p.m. Seventy-eight-year-old Srinivasan, 
a Vattima native, told the gathering: ‘I know how tough CA (chartered 
accountancy) exams are. I took them several decades ago and still remem- 
ber how tough they were. To pass that exam, get a top rank at the national 
level and then to give it up for this noble purpose is remarkable. I wish 
her all the best. May she continue the work she has begun.’* He was fol- 
lowed by another elder, Rajam Iyer. 

Rajam Iyer began his ‘blessings’ by congratulating Visaka on her 
performance. While acknowledging her intellectual debt to her father- 
in-law, Krishna Premi (a well-known Harikatha exponent and spiritual 
guru), Rajam Iyer also appreciated Visaka for performing in the traditional 
attire of Brahmin women, the nine-yard sari. ‘I don’t think many women 
remember how to wear nine yards anymore’, he said. The nine-yard sari 
represented the beauty of Tamil womanhood, he added. Most married 
Brahmin women in Tamil Nadu today wear nine-yard saris for festivals, 
marriages and funerals, but not often in daily life. In TRP, however, many 
women do wear nine-yard saris every day. Rajam Iyer chose to focus on 


3 Andal was devoted to Ranganatha, a form of Vishnu, and wished to marry him. She 
1s believed to have attained moksha (salvation) at the temple for Ranganatha in Snrangam, 
a town in Tamil Nadu. 

4 In several online forums that discusa Visaka Hari’s performance, her educational 
credentials are repeatedly mentioned. 
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Visaka’s attire, because it portrayed her in a singular way, as hardly any 
Brahmin woman artiste dresses in nine-yards in public today. His com- 
ment was not directed at the women in village agrahaarams but at women 
residing in urban areas. Soon after criticising younger Brahmin women 
for not adhering to the traditional dress, he proceeded to chide them for 
not observing another important Brahminical tradition, menstrual pol- 
lution. Women had changed so much that they no longer observed the 
three-day seclusion rule during menstruation. ‘Is it very hard to observe 
for just three days?’ he asked. 

Why did an occasion like this, meant to praise an artiste and celebrate 
the holy month of Markazhi, become a platform to comment on Brahmins’ 
observance or non-observance of menstrual pollution? What made Rajam 
Iyer highlight Visaka’s attire, and link that to menstrual pollution? Have 
Tamil Brahmins stopped observing menstrual pollution? I argue that such 
public outpourings, though rare, point to more frequent debates and dis- 
cussions that take place in private. Women like Visaka, with her nine- 
yard sari and orthodox lifestyle, present to the elderly residents of TRP 
and to many Brahmins, an ideal notion of Brahmin womanhood, ‘the 
source of the flow of auspiciousness throughout the community’ 
(Nagarajan 2007: 102). She enables people to recall the role of women 
in the Vattima community in maintaining orthodoxy within the household 
and outside. She also presents a possibility for young women to con- 
tinue that kind of a lifestyle, combining acaaram at ‘home’ with success 
‘outside’. 

Rajam lyer’s comment on menstrual pollution was an expression of 
anguish for a way of life he knew was no longer viable. But research by 
Chris Fuller and I in the last five years suggests that most Tamil Brahmins, 
including the Vattima, do not eschew menstrual pollution as a backward 
practice. They acknowledge that it is not what it used to be, but still ob- 
serve it in some form. Analysing menstrual pollution as practised across 
generations throws light on two important issues: the desire among 
Vattima to observe menstrual pollution in some form, and the resultant 
impact on gendered notions of space and time. The practice is questioned, 
which shows in the ways the ‘pure’ space is continuously negotiated. 
Here, my focus is on how Tamil Brahmins like the Vattima observe 
menstrual pollution and talk about the ‘space’ that has to be kept 
pollution-free. 
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IV 
‘In those days’ 


Seventy-five-year-old Uma described how menstrual ENS was 
observed in TRP in the 1940s and 1950s: 


We had to sit in the backyard of the house. We were provided with 
bed, pillow, bedspread, mosquito net and a fan. We had to wash them 
after the menstrual period.... We did not have books to read. We would 
clean the backyard and sleep. That is how we spent our time. We 
won't take bath for three days. We had food that was cooked separately 
for us. We could eat only after everyone had finished their lunch... 


Uma was born and married into a Vattima village. Though she had 
stopped schooling after the 7th standard, she was a very articulate, intel- 
ligent woman. She had lived in a city for some time after marriage, but 
had quickly adapted to village ways when her professionally-qualified 
husband decided to return. As a young woman, Uma was not allowed to 
go out of the house during menstruation. Inside the house, she was not 
allowed into many areas. 

Brahmin houses in the village are spatially gendered. A typical house 
is rectangular in shape, long, and divided into several chambers from the 
entrance to the rear.’ The central courtyard (mittam) is surrounded on 
three sides by a hallway (kuudam), at the far end of which, facing east, 
west or north, is a wooden cupboard, with doors, the ‘puja shelf’. Framed 
photographs and idols of various gods and goddesses are kept inside this 
cupboard, which is opened in the morning and evening when an oil lamp 
is lit for worship. Beyond the hallway is the kitchen and behind it is the 
“second portion’ (rendaam kattu), where groceries are stored. It is referred 
to as the ‘daughter-in-law’s room’, for a daughter-in-law spends most of 
her time there, not stepping out into the hall. Behind the second portion 
is the backyard (kollai), which has a well, bathrooms, a large cooking 
area to be used for festive occasions and storage space for wood. The 
garden starts from here and extends to the far end of the house. A cattle 
shed is located near the garden but has fallen into disuse in many 


3 See Reiniche (1975) for a diagram of a Brahmin agrehearam bouse. ` 
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households. Vattima men were said to frequent only the veranda and the 
hall of the house. They came into the kitchen only to eat. 

A menstruating woman, then and now, is referred to as being ‘not in 
the house’ (aathula illai), ‘distant’ (tuuram), or ‘polluted’ (teettu). Until 
a generation ago, she literally secluded herself in the far end of her house 
for three days. She stayed away from the deities. She also kept herself 
secluded from other members of the house by not touching them, and by 
not being seen by orthodox elders. Even seeing a menstruating woman 
was considered polluting. While menstruating, a woman not only kept 
herself away from the ‘outside’ world, but also from the inside of her 
home, from her family, and the gods and goddesses (Ulrich 1992: 31). 
She was ‘far away’ in every sense. The cow shed or the area beyond the 
garden was the only place suitable for a woman to seclude herself. Other 
parts of the house were all out of bounds, not to be polluted by her touch, 
breath or sight. 

In the village, a woman did not change her clothes or have a bath dur- 
ing the first three days of menstruation. She was given a plate (or dried 
banana leaf), a cup and minimal sleeping material, to be washed on the 
fourth day.° On the fourth day, a woman had a purificatory bath with tur- 
meric water being poured on her. Some women took a bath in the river 
nearby before the purificatory bath in the backyard. Until the ritual bath 
had been taken, a woman was not given anything to drink or eat. So she 
usually had the bath very early in the moming, before the household 
woke up. On the fifth day, she applied sesame oil to her hair and then 
washed it again, thus completing the cleansing ritual. After the bath, 
a woman could enter the kitchen and resume her household duties. Though 
young children and infants were allowed to be with their mothers, they 
had to be given a different set of clothes, and in the case of young infants, 
no clothes at all. Anyone accidentally touching or being touched by a 
menstruating woman took a ‘head bath’ (talai kuliyal), regardless of the 
time of the day. 

In addition to the food they ate and the space they inhabited, men- 
struating women also had a ‘dress code’. The six-yard sari was called 
‘menstruating woman’s dress’ because women wore it only during men- 
struation. Most women over fifty wear nine-yard saris in TRP. Those 


* Ulrich (1992) reports similar practice among Havik Brahmins in the pest. 
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wearing nine-yard saris every day are considered by others as, and con- 
sider themselves to be, more orthodox. In temple functions, women wear- 
ing nine-yard saris take precedence over those in six yards. A six-yard 
sari not only does not show a woman as Brahmin, but in the eyes of 
elders like Rajam Iyer, it also shows her as being in a polluted state 
when she is not.” His comments on Visaka’s nine-yard sari become clear 
when seen in this context. 

There was a hierarchy in the level of pollution a menstruating woman 
could cause. A virgin’s teettu was considered more harmful than a mar- 
ried woman’s, while a married woman with children was believed less 
polluting than one who had not had children. Women who were widowed 
even before they had started their conjugal life were in extreme seclusion. 
The Vattima recalled sad tales of such widows." 

Textual references locate the origin of menstrual pollution in the myth 
of Indra slaying Visvarupa (a three-headed deity), and transferring a third 
of the resulting pollution to women. Menstruation thus came to be seen 
as Brahminicide, and a menstruating woman as a Brahmin-killer (Parry 
1989: 499; Smith 1992: 23; Ulrich 1992). The three forms of a menstru- 
ating woman, according to Tryambaka’s Stridharmapaddhati (Ferro- 
Luzzi 1974: 115; Leslie 1989), are that of an untouchable woman on the 
first day, a Brahmin-killer on the second day, and a washerwoman 
on the third. In each case, a menstruating woman belonging to a high 
caste temporarily becomes a low-caste woman, to be kept in seclusion 
lest her touch pollute others in the household. 

Vattima informants, however, did not cite Sanskrit texts or mythologies 
to justify menstrual pollution. Most people just mentioned menstruation 
as a ‘dosham’ (sin). Only one woman in TRP used the term ‘Brahminicide’ 
(brahmahatti dosham). She said a menstruating woman became an un- 
touchable (chandali) and touching her would cause pollution, and hence 
the seclusion: 


It was considered to be bad for the family. It is dosham .... A woman 
should not take bath for three days. She should not cook, or stitch 


7 The nine-yard sarı deserves a more detailed analysis on its own, for it bes great 
foc Tamil Brahmins, as clothes do for various communities in India (Tarlo 
1996: 8). Regretfully, it is beyond the scope of this article. 
t A woman widowed after co-habiting with her husband did not invite any specific 
restrictions. 
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clothes. If a man sees her, the power of ‘Gayathri’ (mantra) is gone. A 
priest should not see the face of a menstruating woman. If he sees 
one, he should take a bath.... 


As Rajam Iyer said in an interview, not observing seclusion affected 
not just members of the woman’s household, but also impacted her 
children physically. A child born to such a woman could suffer skin dis- 
orders, blindness, madness and baldness. He further said: ‘Restriction 
for those three days is like a vow (vratam). A woman should observe it 
with care and discipline.’ The Brahmin woman has the potential to harm 
her family, and therefore, also the responsibility to prevent it. 

Domestic rituals like Poo—aadat—paanai (‘flower—dress—pot’ ritual) 
demand a ‘pollution-free’ household. The flower-—cloth—pot ritual is a 
Vattima custom. This patrilineally-inherited ritual! consists of worshipping 
female ancestors, called swwnangali, believed to have predeceased their 
husbands or committed sati on their husbands’ funeral pyre.’ A piece of 
cloth, usually the end of the sari which supposedly remained unburnt 
signifying the deceased woman’s power as a sumangali, was brought 
from the cremation ground, and kept in a clay pot. This pot should ideally 
be worshipped with a puja annually. The immediate patrilineal kin would 
partake of the blessings of the deceased women at the puja and take part 
in the feast afterwards. The pot is adorned with flowers, and the cloth is 
replaced with another (or in well-to-do households, with a silk sari) and 
kept in the most interior part of the house, safeguarded from pollution, 
particularly that of menstruating women. 

Enforcement of menstrual taboos changed only with the passing away 
of the elders, usually the mother-in-law. Strict enforcement of menstrual 
pollution was a method of social control by the older generation to monitor 
younger women’s movements within the household (Srinivas 1966: 124). 
As Uma said about the present, ‘now some women sit in the front room 
because there are no elders to object to it.’ 

Restrictions as detailed by Rajam Iyer and Uma do not necessarily 
mean that all women saw menstrual seclusion as oppressive. I certainly 
did not hear women talk about menstruation as ‘depressing’ (Ulrich 1992). 
Jalaja, 63, recalled the fun she had during seclusion in her menstruating 


? Nabokov mentions a similer ritual called pwvataikari puja performed: to female 
ancestors, usually jest before marriage Nabokov (2000: 126-27). 
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years in the 1950s and 60s. Menstruating women from different house- 
holds would meet in the backyard of one house and indulge in gossip, 
enjoying many such afternoons, similar to ‘menstrual vacations’ that 
Havik Brahmin women described (Harper 1964:160). Sometimes women 
would get fried snacks from shops, through servants or younger children. 
They read magazines and books, but did not do sewing or embroidery. 
Nor did they clean rice, pick vegetables or milk cows (cf. Harper 1964: 
159; Ulrich 1992: 31). 

A handful of post-menopausal Vattima women have undergone a ritual 
called rishi panchami to seek penance for transgressions committed 
during menstruation. Many women now above 50 years of age say that 
they do not intend to go through this ritual. Conducting rishi panchami 
is an elaborate process, lasting eight years. It is followed by women 
‘taking’ (from a pontiff or priest) some chant (japam) to be recited every 
day.'° Such women have to observe madi status. They should avoid eating 
outside the home, or eating foods proscribed for Brahmins, such as onion 
and garlic. They should not accidentally touch or be touched by 
menstruating women. The older Vattima are therefore deeply concerned 
at the way menstrual pollution is practised in their children’s households, 
in contrast to Havik Brahmins that Ulrich discusses (Ulrich 1992: 36). 
It interferes with their ability to conduct and observe certain rituals. 


V 
In the ‘upside down’ present 


Those days it was considered bad to see such a woman (menstruating). 
We were never allowed to go near them. They became clean only 
after three days when they took bath. But now it (menstruation) is 
accepted as science. There is no place to stay away. So such prac- 
tices are less in vogue. 

Uma, 2005, TRP 


There were very few Vattima households in Chennai before the 1970s. 
The ones that were in Chennai were also joint families, where similar 


1è Japams include surya namaskara japam, panchatchara japam, etc. Women who 
have taken japam can be seen in TRP temples sitting in a corner with their hands wrapped 
in tho ends of their saris, chanting. 
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seclusion practices existed. Vattima began to migrate to Mumbai from 
the 1940s onwards, where menstrual pollution was harder to observe, 
mainly due to space constraints. Today, however, most children and grand- 
children of Vattima elders living in villages like TRP reside in urban 
areas. 

America is a rather familiar place for Vattima in TRP, who joke about 
it being their nineteenth village. As Uma observed, there are very few 
menstruating Brahmin women in TRP or in any Vattima village. One 
woman joked that Vattima villages now have only (post-menopausal) 
mothers-in-law! The few women who do live in the village follow 
seclusion in a ‘reduced’ form. They do not spend three days staying at 
the far end of the house. During the Navaratri festival (the festival of 
nine nights), Parimala, who had her periods, was allowed to sit at the 
furthest end of the mittam, facing the front veranda, so that she could 
speak to guests. A wooden screen shielded the deities in the puja shelf, 
and the kolu dolls at the end of the hall from her gaze and vice versa." 
But she was not considered so inauspicious as not to be seen during 
festival time. 

One of the few danghters-in-law living in a Vattima village, forty- 
year-old Vani said that she tries her best to follow seclusion during men- 
struation. She does not take a bath for three days unless it is really hot. 
But Vani’s sisters-in-law (husband’s sisters, who grew up in the village) 
and their daughters, now living in cities, find it difficult when they visit 
and have to be ‘constantly told’ not to come near the mittam during men- 
struation. Vani expressed relief that her young daughter ‘has not yet 
complained’. Though the giri is allowed to sleep closer to the mittam, a 
curtain is drawn so that her great-grandmother does not get polluted by 
the sight of a menstruating virgin. But other women, like Mahalakshmi, 
said their granddaughters ‘question’ why they should observe pollution. 
When they visit the village, they stay in the second portion till 11 a.m., 
until their grandfather completes the daily rituals. The girls then move to 
the far end of the mittam, from where they can talk to visitors, and watch 
the television kept in the kuudam. 

Such changes in observance of menstrual pollution are seen as ‘ major 
improvements’. Now women do not sleep in fear in the backyard, but in 


'! Navaratri is also referred to as Koln colloquially. Dolls of various deities are kept 
on display for nine days. See Hancock 1999. 
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the better-lit back veranda. They have access to fans and do not have to 
suffer mosquito bites. Unmarried girls do not absent themselves from 
school and college, unlike women in the previous generation whose edu- 
cation normally ended when they attained puberty. But this also means 
that it is no longer possible to ensure madi, even in villages. Vani does 
not expect her children to live in the village. When they move, Vani 
would like to stay with them. If she did undergo rishi panchami, she 
would have to follow menstrual pollution strictly, which she does not 
think is feasible anymore. It is because of the grandmother-in-law’s japam 
practice that the household still follows menstrual pollution rules strictly. 

But the spaces that could be polluted have become redefined. As Ulrich 
States, 


The definition of being inside the house has changed, so that Havik 
Brahmin women may put their night-time pallet in the dining room, 
an area previously regarded as within the house and therefore taboo 
(Ulrich 1992: 37-38). 


In TRP, the kuudam is considered madi area. The puja shelf is closed 
every day at noon, but when there is a menstruating girl/woman in the 
house, it is closed earlier. A screen is drawn around the kaudam shielding 
the puja shelf and any elders sitting in the kuudam area. Madi space is 
now confined to a much smaller portion, i.e., the kuudam and kitchen. 

Lack of space to observe menstrual pollution properly is a major con- 
cern for Vattima when visiting kin in urban areas. Uma’s daughter Urmila 
observed it strictly when she grew up in a Vattima village. But in her 
apartment in Chennai, the rules have been relaxed. When menstruating, 
her ddughters are free to move into the rooms, and get food on time. 
They go to school, college or work and meet friends. They take a bath 
every day. But they do not enter the kitchen or go to temples. They avoid 
trips to villages. The girls cannot be asked to confine themselves to some 
comer of the living room, as I have observed some Brahmin women 
do, because that would make their menstrual status public to guests. 
Menstruation is now a more private affair, and girls object to the em- 
barrassment they would be subjected to in exhibiting their menstrual 
status. A semblance of normalcy has to be maintained, therefore, while 
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simultaneously following restrictions. That is why Urmila has not brought 
the ‘flower—dress—pot’ from her affinal village. She travels to the village 
to perform the ritual. 

Those forced by circumstances to move in with their children adopt 
some strategies that allow them to maintain ritual orthodoxy. Vasanthi 
moved from a Vattima village to a nearby town to care for her grand- 
child while ber daughter prepared for further education. The small flat 
where her daughter lives is not conducive to observe seclusion to the 
extent that Vasanthi was used to in the village. She found an ingenious 
way to circumvent the problem. She engaged in a ‘creative negotiation’ 
wherein between 6 and 10 in the moming every day, she wore a nine- 
yard sari, recited her prayers and cooked her meals (Hancock 1999: 103). 
She then changed into a six-yard sari. Vasanthi managed to create a 
‘space-time for domestic ritual’, essential for her to continue her daily 
activities, without significant alterations to the routine in her daughter’s 
household (Hancock 1999: 90). Some women living in small flats in 
Chennai also follow this system of ‘part-time orthodoxy’, staying madi 
until morning prayers. Not only is the space to be pure ‘adjusted’, but 
the time required to be pure is as well. 

However, not everyone is satisfied with this; many Vattima elders are 
not keen to move permanently to cities until it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary. ‘Why should I, at this age, eat food cooked by menstruating women?’ 
said a Vattima woman who saw Chennai as a city full of menstruating 
women roaming around in public. In the village, she would not be ridi- 
culed or forced to make a compromise. Some Vattima men have returned 
to the village after retirement because their parents refused to move to 
the city. Their wives have reached the post-menopausal stage in life and 
have less reason to complain. But problems arise when female kin from 
cities visit them. 

Jayanthi, a twenty-four-year-old woman working as an accountant in 
Chennai, described her displeasure while visiting her grandmother in a 
village. She had to walk around the house from the outside, because her 
grandmother would not Jet her walk through the house to the backyard. 
She jokingly called it ‘torture’. The few young women interviewed in 
Chennai are candid about not observing menstrual pollution to the extent 
followed by their grandmothers and their own mothers. Nonetheless, 
they do not condemn the practice. Priti is a twenty-year-old engineering 
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graduate. She grew up in Chennai and has spent little time in Vattima 
villages. Her mother Vimala claims, however, that Priti observes seclusion 
more than her. Priti confines herself to the living room during menstru- 
ation. If Vimala accidentally touches Priti while she is menstruating, she 
has to take a bath. Vimala does not think her daughter will change, having 
been brought up with ideas of pollution and seclusion. 

Many Vattima women in Chennai were emphatic that their daughters 
will continue to observe menstrual pollution in some form. Jayanthi said 
that if her in-laws do not allow her to observe menstrual pollution and 
insist that she ‘enter the kitchen and cook’, she would ‘refuse to cooperate’ 
and instead buy food from outside. Geetha, mother of a teenager in 
Chennai, while admitting that her daughter sometimes gets irritated and 
questions her about the need for seclusion, said that she, however, ob- 
serves pollution. ‘I told her that I do not have the courage to question 
elders, and if she wants to, she can. But she didn’t. She complains but 
she observes it too’, said Geetha. While physically available space does 
play a crucial role in determining how much ‘distance’ will be kept, the 
repeated emphasis among young Vattima women was on keeping some 
distance from the gods and the kitchen, no matter how big or small 
the house. 

Vattima women in cities in India and the USA do not go to temples or 
light lamps in their homes during periods. In Bangalore and Mumbai, 
menstruating women avoided going near the puja shelf or puja room. 
Older mothers-in-law said that they could not insist on their daughters- 
in-law observing any more seclusion. In the US, however, almost all 
women mentioned that they continue cooking during menstruation. 
Vattima elders from TRP and other places in India frequently travel to 
USA. Their children, particularly women, are eager to maintain the 
“Vattima tradition’ to the extent possible, but the stress is less when com- 
pared with those living in India. In India too, a few women do cook and 
undertake other household chores, cansing great consternation to elders. 
One woman whose daughter-in-law does not follow menstrual pollution 
washes her clothes when she returns to the village, even if they have 
been washed already. 


2 Though young girls may argue about the need to obeerve pollution, actual defiance 
is very rare 
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VI 
Being near and far 


Observance or non-observance of menstrual pollution has far-reaching 
consequences for a Vattima household today. It could determine whether 
the household would remain nuclear or joint, or the amount of time elderly 
parents would spend with their children. For those insistent on observing 
menstrual pollution, it could take some time to find a daughter-in-law 
willing to observe it. One Vattima man calls himself ‘fortunate’ that his 
daughter-in-law observes seclusion. He lives in an apartment complex 
and is particular about using water drawn from a well in daily rituals. 
His wife wears a nine-yard sari every day. His elderly mother lives with 
him. That his Chennai-born daughter-in-law agreed to observe menstrual 
pollution is one of the reasons why the household has continued to remain 
a joint one. In another case, a Vattima woman helped her son to set up a 
nuclear household in the same neighbourhood because his wife did not 
seclude herself during menstruation. Rather than be confrontational, she 
had arrived at a compromise with her son’s family that allowed her to 
practice her orthodoxy while being able to see her son and grandchild 
frequently. Another Cheanai-based family found a daughter-in-law for 
their only son from a Vattima village. The young woman said she had no 
difficulty observing menstrual pollution because she had grown up doing 
so. She appreciated the fact that her in-laws gave ber food on time, did 
not insist that she wear a nine-yard sari every day, and seclusion only in- 
volved her staying in a separate portion. 

Observance of menstrual pollution depends not only upon a woman's 
attitude toward the issue, but also that of her husband’s. Elder Vattima 
note the increase in communication between men and women in general, 
and spouses in particular. It astonishes them how much men consult their 
wives at present, which was unimaginable before. Asha, a thirty-year- 
old woman, lives with her husband and daughter in a nuclear household 
in Chennai. She is conversant with the importance of menstrual pollution, 
having spent many summers at her grandparents’ villages. In her own 
house in Chennai, however, Asha does not seclude herself in the same 
way because her husband is not particular about it. But she closes the 
puja shelf in the living room. 

Hygiene is a common reason given for observing menstrual pollu- 
tion. In the words of seventy-one-year-old Chennai resident Thangam, 
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‘our body doesn’t listen to us...we feel dirty (ammaruppu)’. Though Asha 
does not seclude herself to a comer of her flat, on the fourth day she 
washes the sheets and pillow covers used as she feels ‘it’s unbygienic’. 
Ulrich argues that change in menstrual taboos reflects a change from a 
‘belief in pollution... to hygiene’ (Ulrich 1992: 36). Seymour also docu- 
ments this change, from pollution to hygiene, in her longitudinal study 
on women in Bhubaneshwar, Orissa (Seymour 1999). Srinivas (1966) 
also comments on this change from pollution to hygiene, among the 
elite of Mysore. While earlier women were obliged to ‘feel dirty’ (Ulrich 
1992: 34), now they are obliged to keep themselves clean, by taking a 
bath even while menstruating, because they have to go to work or school. 
They comb their hair, apply oil, wear kumkum or artificial pottu (coloured 
design stickers) and use modern sanitary products. The family’s hygiene 
has to be protected by a menstruating woman being secluded, while her 
own hygiene has to be cared for by keeping herself clean. This change is 
an important shift, both symbolically and in practice. 

For Vattima living abroad, observance of menstrual pollution back 
home influences their vacation plans. One woman whose parents and in- 
laws are orthodox and lived in villages managed to schedule her trips to 
cities to coincide with her monthly cycle, thus avoiding observing pol- 
lution village-style. Young girls brought up in America who observe 
seclusion (in some form) when visiting India are appreciated for their 
‘co-operation’. Several Vattima families have modified their toilets in 
villages to suit their grandchildren’s requirements, and have installed 
good lighting in the backyard. Such measures enable people across gen- 
erations to maintain kinship links without affecting acaaram within the 
household. 


Vil 
Conclusion 


Seventy-five-year-old Lakshmi was drying her hair outside her house, 
sitting in the front platform of her neighbour’s house, when I stopped by 
for a chat. She told me how astonished she was with herself for being so 
free, drying her hair in public, when just stepping out of the threshold 
(vaacal padi) would have been unimaginable twenty years ago. She was 
married at twelve, and came to live with her husband in TRP at eighteen. 
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Life as she had known it has turned ‘upside down’. Pre-pubertal marriages 
do not occur anymore. Brahmin women do not wear nine-yard saris every 
day, except in very orthodox households. Most young women have 
at least a college degree. Some have migrated to different parts of India 
and abroad upon marriage. Many women have full-time jobs. 

In village houses, the mittam is not a forbidden place for menstruat- 
ing women. Women do not take days off from work or college. No woman 
I knew took a purificatory bath in the river. That now happens inside the 
homes. Women take a daily bath during menstruation. If they have to go 
out, they apply hair oil and a bindi. These changes are marked on women’s 
bodies, visible to all, as Mahalakshmi put it, ‘menstruating women do 
not have that look (turamaana kalai) anymore’. Women are not kept 
waiting till other members of the household finish their meal. Unmarried 
girls are not considered extremely polluting in menstruation, whose mere 
sight is to be avoided. Post-menopausal women no longer consider per- 
forming rituals like rishi panchami or undertaking japam. Some of these 
changes are seen as ‘inevitable’ (tadhuka mudtyaadhu) but whether this 
is Just a transitional phase for the Vattima, it is too early to tell. 

Meastruating women living in urban areas cannot be relegated to some 
backyard. Therefore the space that needs to be kept unpolluted, the madi 
area, is constantly redefined so that the Brahminical status of the house- 
hold is maintained. It could be the entire house, or the kitchen and bed- 
rooms or just the kitchen. Ulrich records a similar change among the 
Havik Brahmins in the 1980s when the dining room began to be defined 
as ‘outside’ the house and thus suitable for pollution by a menstruating 
woman (Ulrich 1992: 37). For the Vattima, the kitchen and the puja shelf 
are two spaces that are generally kept ‘pure’. The meaning of the rest of 
the living area in a household is ‘adjusted’ according to need. The time 
to be ‘pure’ is also moved as the occasion demands. For some, it is just a 
few hours in the morning every day, till the important daily puja is done. 
For many others, madi and teettu are to be observed on some specific 
days only. 

Strict adherence to menstrual pollution is, nevertheless, considered 
crucial by most Vattima. That is why a woman like Visaka evokes such 
strong emotions. She is a link to a past that most of them grew up in. Her 
appearance suggests that she maintains acaaram, which includes observ- 
ing menstrual pollution. Yet, she belongs to the present and the future, a 
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‘generation X performer (Vedantam 2008)’, as an educated woman 
travelling across the country and abroad. Visaka is both young and ortho- 
dox, and her attire and lifestyle challenge claims by the younger gen- 
eration that it is difficult in the present times to observe Brahminical 
traditions. 

Non-obeervance or relaxation in observance of menstrual pollution is 
seen by orthodox Vattima as evidence of the general decadence that has 
set in. Menstrual pollution is said to cause ‘disorder’ to the scheme of 
things (Bean 1981). Because acaaram is no longer possible, the order of 
things has now been disturbed. This makes the world turn “upside down’. 
A Vattima woman in her sixties put it succinctly when she said she felt 
like Trisanku, the mythical king in the Ramayana who did not reach 
beaven upon his death in spite of his efforts, but remained suspended in 
the middle (Trisanku sorgam).'* This sentiment is conveyed by many 
Vattima who feel pushed and pulled, and struggle to straddle two ends of 
a continuum. 

The older Vattima bemoan the fact that Brahmins no longer follow 
the ritualistic roles ascribed to them because this is the Kaliyuga, the era 
of chaos. In turn, this leads to Brahmins losing respect for themselves, 
and losing respect among non-Brahmins. The non-Brahmins in TRP 
claim, and the Vattima agree, that the era of Brahmin dominance in the 
village is over. Recently a scheduled caste family took a funeral procession 
through the agrahaaram, and also played the drum (tappatat), acts un- 
thinkable in the past. Such incidents signify to the Brahmins their inability 
to control public spaces (Bairy 2009). In this context, observing menstrual 
pollution inside the house is one of the ways in which Brahmin-hood as 
the Vattima have known it can be sustained. By controlling their own 
bodies and spaces, the Vattima argue that Brahmins gain recognition 
among their own fellow caste members. The most important venue to 


U Vedantam, Vatsala. “The Recounter’s Raga’, The Hindu 23 May 2008. http//www. 
hindu.com/fr/2008/05/23/stories/200805235 1070400.htm. Accessed on 28 July 2010. 

14 Trigankn, an ancestor of the Hindu god Ram, wished to reach heaven in his mortal 
form which the gods would not allow. He approached the rebel Kshatriya-turned-Brahmin 
sage Vishwamitra, who, in order to prove his powers to sage Vashist, created a now heaven 
replete with a new Indra and other gods, and placed Trisanku there. Vashist finally acknow- 
ledged Vishwamitra’s powers but Trisanku remained stranded in the middle, nover reaching 
heaven. 
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reproduce Brahmin notions of superiority is therefore the home itself, 
the “domestic realm’ (Hancock 1999: 46). 

Many Brahmins we met in our previous project in Chennai (2003— 
2005),'° blame the moral chaos they see on the Kaliyuga. The late 
Shankaracharya (bead pontiff) of Kanchi mutt had found Tamil Brahmin 
society much changed even by the 1950s, with girls going for higher 
education, and not taking days off during menstruation. In his view, 
‘practically all houses are now impure’ (Singer 1955: 5 cited in Hancock 
1999: 73). Fifty years later, TRP residents are invoking a similar fate for 
Vattima. i 

But the fact remains that menstrual pollution is still observed, not just 
in TRP, but in cities in India, and intermittently in USA. Ferro-Luzzi 
noticed a form of ‘partial segregation’ in the 1970s and expected menstrual 
seclusion to disappear in time (Ferro-Luzzi 1974: 155). This has not 
happened among the Vattima. A menstruating woman secluding herself 
in some part of a room is still preferred to no seclusion at all. Transgres- 
sions such as Lamb found in West Bengal, where a menstruating woman 
went on a pilgrimage, are unheard of (Lamb 2000: 195). This does not 
mean that Vattima women are ‘passive recipients’ of ideologies regarding 
menstrual pollution (Buckley and Gottlieb 1988: 31). Restrictions dur- 
ing menstruation are just one of various kinds of restriction on women, 
and as such there is scope for manoeuvre (Gottlieb 2002: 387). Younger 
Vattima women like Asha who considers only the sheets she has slept in 
as polluted, Priti who confines herself to the living room, and Parimala 
who does not go to the backyard when devotional songs are being sung, 
show how they have redefined what is polluting. None of them consider 
themselves to be ‘impure’ because they do not observe seclusion to the 
same extent that their mothers and grandmothers did. They see these 
‘adjustments’ as necessary but also stress their agency in manoeuvring 
some of the strictures of menstrual pollution. 

Two questions emanate from this discussion: how did this change 
come about and why does menstrual pollution still matter to the Vattima? 
With increased migration to cities from the 1970s and to foreign shores 
since the 1990s, both Vattima women and men have ventured into higher 


B From 2003-2005, Chris Fuller and I gathered information from middle-class 


households, employees in IT and manufecturing industries, for the ESRC-funded project 
“Regionalism, Nationalism and Globalisation in India’. 
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education and employment. These factors have certainly contributed to 
the changes in attitudes about menstrual taboo. Women’s increasing in- 
volvement in decisions about their marriage and changes in household 
structure influences how menstrual pollution actually works in practice 
within the four walls of a house. The Vattima in Chennai, in particular, 
are frequently visited by other Vattima in the city and villages. Whether 
or not they observe menstrual pollution thus becomes known within the 
small, close-knit community. 

Many Vattima have spent almost all of their lives in villages. They 
take pride in mentioning that the late Shankaracharya of Kanchi held the 
Vattima in great regard because he considered them to be the most ortho- 
dox of Tamil Brabmins. Orthodoxy is central to the Vattima sense of 
pride. But they are now confronted with retaining that sense of self, 
acaaram, while encouraging the pursuit of educational and economic 
success among the younger generation. By looking at the discourse on 
menstrual pollution, this article argues that, for the time being at least, 
the Vattima have managed to observe acaaram by ‘adjusting’ the distance 
between a menstruating woman, and those objects and places that need 
to be kept ‘ritually pure’. 
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Comment 


A letter to the editor 


Jan Breman 


The Editors 
CIS 


Since I have consistently tried to contextualise my contemporary research 
in Gujarat in a historical frame, I accepted the CIS review editor’s invita- 
tion to review the study of Vinayak Chaturvedi’s Peasant Pasts: History 
and Memory in Western India (2007), published as “The Actuality of 
Tales from the Past’, CIS 43 (1) (2009): 135-47. In CIS 44 (3): 407-24, 
October 2010, A.M. Shah responded with a number of abrasive com- 
ments on both the study and my essay. While Chaturvedi stands accused 
of shoddy scholarship, in the slipstream I am also lambasted for various 
sins of omission and commission. It is only because I came to know 
about Shah’s discontent rather late in the day that this riposte has taken 
so long to reach the pages of CIS. Chaturvedi will have to make up his 
mind to retort or not to the blame so profusely showered on him. 

I shall skip the more simple bones of contention. Were the members 
of non-agrarian castes also part and parcel of peasant society? No, accord- 
ing to Shah. When my reply is in the affirmative, I feel backed up by a 
large body of literature on the subject. Two more important issues are at 
stake: in the first place, the tribe—caste distinction and in the second 
place, the caste—class nomenclature. As for the first one, what Shah is 
apt to label as Hinduisation is in my terminology a process of detribal- 
isation to the extent that what once were tribes have become castes. Of 
course, the two sides do not bifurcate in a dualistic divide but are social 
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categories belonging to a continuum with loose ends on the polar op- 
posites, with fluidity over time and a tendency to merge in the middle 
zone. This is why I coined the term tribal caste to understand the identity 
claimed by the Dublas/Halpatis in the plain of South Gujarat by the middle 
of the 20th century. Much earlier, this was also how the Kolis coalesced 
into a caste in the lower echelons of the agrarian order, although not 
everywhere and at the same time. While they remained predatory peasants 
in some parts—nowhere do I suggest that they practiced slash-and-burn 
cultivation—the large majority had already become sedentary elsewhere, 
for example, in the central plain of South Gujarat. And this is where and 
how the caste—class nexus becomes crucial. Kolis were incorporated in 
the caste order in progressive subordination to Kanbi/Patidars who appro- 
priated most of the land and certainly the more fertile tracts. While in the 
more remote hinterland the late-comers to the caste hierarchy could hold 
their own as self-cultivating landowners, many Kolis in the central plain 
ended up in a relationship of dominated agrarian dependency. A vulgar 
class of cultivators, yes, but there is no derogatory meaning attached 
to that label as Shah incorrectly suggests (see the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary). 

Among my manifold failings, according to Shah, is a lack of under- 
standing of caste dynamics in Gujarat. This is not a minor accusation, 
when my review essay can be summed up as ‘a narrow, skewed and dis- 
torted view of Indian society’. The main point in Shah’s indictment, well 
captured in the title of his comments, History and Sociology of Central 
Gujarat: Ideology and Reality, is that my ideological predilections have 
made it impossible for me to distinguish fact from fancy. Facts are no 
less sacrosanct to me than ideas as my field-based research of long stand- 
ing shows. Ideas are not wishful thinking which leads to biased findings, 
but red threads instrumental in sharpening the focus of investigation as 
well as guidelines in the collection of data. I am fully aware, as my critic 
apparently is not, that positivist empiricism can be a guise for an ideo- 
logical parti pris. Facts are made ‘real’ in the eye of the beholder and 
that is why I am sceptical of Shah as the harbinger of reality. 


Jan Breman 


Amsterdam, April 2011 
Editors’ Note: Correspondence on this issue is now closed. 
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Jan Breman, Omnibus: Of Peasants, Migrants and Paupers; Wage Hunters 
and Gatherers; The Labouring Poor in India (Introduction by Sujata 
Patel). New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2008. Viii + 11, + xxv + 
422, + ix + 351 pp. Tables, plates, maps, notes, references, glossary. 
T 995 (hardback). 


I 


Social-anthropological research on labour issues remains scarce even in 
the fields of industrial, rural and agrarian sociology. Among the handful 
scholars who have steadfastly carried out empirical research on the chang- 
ing conditions of rural and urban labour in India is Jan Breman, the 
eminent sociologist of Dutch origin. Based on his rigorous analysis of 
changing agrarian relationships in India from a political economy per- 
spective, Breman has so far published more than a dozen books exploring 
the conditions in which the labouring poor live and work. This omnibus 
volume under review provides a comprehensive coverage of his scholar- 
ship by bringing together three of his important works, published in 1985, 
1993 and 2002 respectively. The Introduction by Sujata Patel highlights 
the salient arguments within Breman’s scholarship, while Yolanda van 
Ede’s interview, ‘Rowing Upstream with Jan Breman’ provides valuable 
insights into the perspectives and concerns underlying this rigorous body 
of work. 
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The first book in this omnibus focuses on the rural scenario relating 
to peasants, migrants and landless labourers under the growing capitalist 
production system. It is divided into four parts. The first part describes 
the socio-historical situation and social transformations in rural South 
Gujarat, the universe of his field study. Part II examines the changing 
social formation. Part II analyses in detail the nature and degree of 
mobility available to the poor. The final part offers a critical examination 
of the dynamics of rural castes and classes. Moving beyond a focus on 
the village, the second book extends the author’s inquiry to an analysis 
of the region. Here, he documents in detail the condition of migrant work- 
ers in general and seasonal workers in particular, against the growth of 
co-operative capitalism in the region. The third volume is a collection of 
his essays on the nature of exploitation, subordination and exclusion 
faced by the poor in India. It is divided into three thematic sections focus- 
ing on: (a) rural labour, (b) urban poor labour and (c) the exclusion of 
the labouring poor from the public sphere. 


ii 


In the early 1960s, village studies aiming to present a ‘field view’ of 
Indian society were in vogue among sociologists. The focus of these 
studies was largely on caste, kinship and religion. During this period, 
peasant studies emerged as a new field. In this academic environment, 
Breman selected a village in South Gujarat for intensive fieldwork to 
embark on this intellectual journey with an understanding that village 
society was not an autonomous entity but one that remained linked with 
the larger socio-economic structure. In time, he selected a second village 
for comparative purposes. The field of analysis was subsequently ex- 
tended to cover more villages showing differences in social composition 
to allow a broader perspective. Participant observation—the preferred 
method among anthropologists of collecting data through field visits— 
has remained the core methodology in Breman’s work over four decades. 
Unlike many anthropologists, however, he has also been seriously in- 
vested in the historical approach so as to contextualise and understand 
social processes over the long term. Though scientific research and object- 
ivity are major preoccupations within his work, Breman’s scholarly claims 
have never sought a neutral and value-free position. A deep passion for 
social transformation favouring the larger underprivileged sections of 
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society runs through his analysis. It is difficult, he observes, to remain ‘a 
neutral observer when, in a local arena of cumulative inequality, all kinds 
of particularistic relations bridging the gap between the diverse social 
levels tend to a frontal collision along horizontal lines of cleavage and 
exclusion’ (Vol. II, p. 372). However, this in no way has diminished the 
rigour that Breman brings to collecting data as objectively as humanly 
possible through observation, interviews and other means. Spending 
most of his fieldwork time in chatting with landless labourers in their 
homes and neighbourhood allowed him to also closely observe their con- 
strained working conditions and interactions with their masters. This 
has not meant that he sentimentally believed everything that he heard 
from the poor; and so we learn: ‘In order to escape the danger of simply 
reversing the distortions in views of the social fabric—the landless are 
also swayed by prejudices and stereotypes, and do not tell the truth under 
all circumstances—I was anxious to keep open communication with the 
land owning elite’ (Vol. II, p. 376). Interacting with landowners in a 
range of situations gave Breman access to a divergent view-point as well 
as a tool to verify information. Alongside, government bureaucrats, social 
activists, political leaders and other elite members of society were also 
interviewed in depth. Despite being very critical of survey and quantitative 
methods of collecting data, Breman has been open to using questionnaire 
schedules both to elicit information and to cross-check his observations 
so as to eliminate personal and other possible biases. For Breman, allow- 
ing distortions in data and/or elimination of uncomfortable facts amounts 
to bad research that can only prove counter-productive in terms of its 
scope for policy and action. Notwithstanding the anthropologist’s efforts 
at intensive qualitative engagement, participant observation as a research 
method suffers from many limitations, especially when applied to the 
study of larger areas beyond a single village, where the complexities of 
the situation may exceed what individual fieldwork can tap into. 
Breman’s choice of India as a research site for his doctoral work was 
not quite planned. He had wanted to follow his teacher, Wertheim, and 
focus on Indonesia. However, as the political situation in Indonesia made 
it difficult to visit there, a last moment decision brought him to India. 
Armed with some elementary reading on India and a language course in 
Gujarati, and apart from his grounding in modernisation and development 
theory, Breman had very little knowledge of the nature and dynamics of 
Indian society when he first arrived in Gujarat. However, drawing on his 
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background of a working class upbringing and experience of social demo- 
cratic politics, the influence of Wertheim’s ideological orientation and 
his own interactions with the Indian sociologist LP. Desai in Vadodara 
Breman was able to chart out his approach through the early stages of 
his work. Generally speaking, his theoretical understanding of Indian 
society as well as his specific grasp of the structures of patronage and 
bondage, caste and class, the informalisation of labour and the dynamics 
of poverty developed out of his deep capacity for close observation and 
sustained analysis of ground-level intricacies. 


m 


In the 1950s, the agrarian system of South Gujarat, the universe of 
Breman’s fieldwork, represented a feudal landscape where landless farm 
labourers were called khali (bonded), while the landlord was addressed 
as dhaniama (literally, husband or owner). Here, in South Gujarat, the 
halis were mainly from among the Dubalas, a Scheduled Tribe, while 
dhaniamas were Anavils and Kanbis (Patidars). In 1825, the District 
Collector had written that there were more slaves/halis in the Surat region 
than anywhere else in India. Studies published in the 1930s and 1940s 
also mention the widespread prevalence of Aalipratha, that is, system of 
bondage. Under the system, a labourer is forced to work for the same 
master over a lifetime with nominal or no wages, along with his wife 
and children, to repay a debt incurred by his father to meet social obli- 
gations. The labourer forfeits the right to move freely to seek other work. 
In weighing these historical materials and well-known impressions, 
Breman’s central concern in understanding agrarian relationships in South 
Gujarat was to ask whether the bonded labour system still existed. If it 
did, then what was its nature and form in the contemporary; if not, how 
could the changing nature of the relationship between landowners and 
labourers be articulated most adequately? 

In his early years of fieldwork, Breman found the agrarian economy 
to be in a process of transformation. Agriculture cycles in the area had 
begun to change towards the end of 1950s with the introduction of canal 
irrigation and large-scale electrification facilitating well irrigation. 
Improved agricultural tools, seeds and chemical fertilisers boosted the 
productivity of commercial crops. While the cultivation of sugarcane 
increased seven times between 1954 and 1974, the export of bananas to 
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Europe and the Gulf countries grew too on a very large scale. Cooperative 
societies provided credit as well as processing and marketing facilities. 
Agriculture thus moved from a subsistence-level activity to production 
geared for the world market. Consequently, the lifestyle of the landed 
class and their values towards farm work and labour underwent changes. 
A preference for mechanisation and the use of casual labour grew, leading 
to changes in changes in the farm management system. Despite its 
accompanying insecurity of work and loss of patronage, labourers too 
had begun to prefer casual employment over persisting servitude and 
coercion. Alongside, migration to take up non-farm occupations when 
and where possible also emerged as a growing trend. By the end of the 
1960s, the system of bonded labour system had disintegrated, and the 
mode of production had changed from one embedded in a traditional 
feudal order to a modern capitalist one. 

Thus, in the 1960s, Breman observed two types of agricultural 
labourers in his villages: chakar (attached) or those who worked on an 
annual contract with fixed remuneration; and rojio (casual), the daily 
wage earners. In the terms of the nature of work, the position of chakar 
recalled the former system of bondage. However, unlike the past, the 
labourer’s wife and/or child were not now compelled to work year after 
year for the same master as the chakar. And yet, this did not mean either 
that he was freed from indebtedness, or was in a position to bargain with 
the employer. For as Breman maintains, ‘the transformation of labour 
into a commodity in a situation of boundless poverty and chronic unem- 
ployment, places limits on personal freedom without, however, turning 
into bondage’ (VoL I, p. 312). 

Thus, although the system of bonded labour has disintegrated, there 
is no significant change in the social and economic condition of the labour- 
ing poor. Backed by rigorous evidence, Breman convincingly argues that 
within a capitalist economy, the landless poor suffer both political and 
economic exclusion. Evidently, the fruits of economic growth have not 
trickled down for, even as the landowning class has prospered, the gap 
between the poor and rich has widened. Simultaneously, a subsistence 
wage, legal protections and social security seem distant dreams for the 
labouring poor. Even the few who find work in the non-farm sector remain 
temporary employees with no regular assured wages. Hence, they con- 
tinue to work as and where they find employment in the farm and non- 
farm sectors. Very few from among this stratum are able to gain any 
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upward mobility, and even those who do only encounter great difficulties 
in secking integration into the dominant middle class/caste. Most fre- 
quently, their experience is one of humiliation and alienation from social 
life. While some manage to survive, others are driven to more tragic 
actions as was Mohan, a Bank manager from a Dubala background, who 
was driven to taking his own life (Vol. III, pp. 105-32). 


IV 


Breman’s work as showcased in the omnibus shows how traditional 
methods of exploitation and alienation of labour have changed as agri- 
culture and other sectors of the rural economy have seen increasing levels 
of capital accumulation. Landlords have become Aulaks or agrarian entre- 
preneurs through investing their surplus in food-processing industries. 
They succeeded in mobilising capital and government assistance to form 
co-operative sugar factories. The first factory was started in 1957; by 
1984, there were six. In 1982, the Bardoli factory, one of the largest co- 
operative units in Asia, reached its production of more than 14,000 tons 
a day. Equipped with machines, these were units run along modern prin- 
ciples of management to maximise profit. 

The expansion of co-operative sugar factories in the 19608 prompted 
flows of migrant labour into the area from the adjoining dry hinterland 
of the tribal regions of Gujarat and Maharashtra. Factories prefer em- 
ploying migrant labour through a mukadam (contractor) to taking on 
local Dubalas for harvesting, loading and transporting as the former tends 
to be cheaper, more docile and willing to work for longer hours. Families 
come and work as a unit for wages paid on a piece rate, which despite a 
court ruling averages less than the prescribed level. 

Labour migration is not a new phenomenon; however, the advance of 
capitalist agriculture has led to an unprecedented increase in the scale of 
migration witnessed in South Gujarat. This region, with its very large 
tribal hinterland, shows high levels of alienation of land and a depletion 
of natural resources. Most people here are unable to find work for long 
periods, and are forced to move to nearby areas in search of work. By 
and large, temporary migration allows them to cultivate their land in the 
rainy season, maintain their position in the village and thus avoid further 
alienation of their resources. There is thus a cyclical movement of labour 
between the native village and surrounding areas. 
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In pursuing his analysis of post-1947 capitalist development, Breman 
subsequently focuses attention on rural and urban labour markets at the 
regional level. His evidence leads him to critically interrogate prevailing 
definitions of formal and informal labour. Modelled on the growth of 
capitalism in Europe, modem labour market theory is premised on the 
belief that as a stagnant agrarian economy cannot provide employment 
to rising population, development must move from agriculture to industry. 
As surplus rural labour migrates to urban centres for work, their employ- 
ment in the informal economy is plotted as a transitional point towards 
their ‘eventual’ formalisation. Within such formulations, while the formal 
sector comprising large-scale industries, government administration and 
other modern enterprises is seen as providing a ‘decent’ work situation 
with legal protections and social security, in contrast, the informal econ- 
omy apparently constitutes a lingering ‘residue’ of pre-capitalist modes 
of production. More than 94 per cent of the work force in India earns 
their livelihood from self-employment or casual labour. Further, their 
proportion has only increased with globalisation. In Breman’s view, then, 
such simplistic linear assumptions of development theory are merely 
Eurocentric wishful projections that neither help in grappling with con- 
temporary economic growth patterns nor throw light on the conditions 
of the labouring class in Third Worid countries. It may be noted with 
great irony that the World Bank Report, Workers in an Integrating World 
(1995) prescribes an expansion of the informal sector as a means to 
enhance the flexibility of the labour market, an apparent precondition to 
inducing accelerated economic growth. Further, it recommends that the 
privileged treatment enjoyed by formal sector workers needs to be 
abolished ‘in order to put an end to the obnoxious state of labour market 
dualism’ (Vol. IH, p. 176). As Breman rightly argues, the document is 
nothing but ‘a late capitalist manifesto’ (Vol. II, p. 167). 

At a time when contract labour and outsourcing of work have increas- 
ingly become features of advanced capitalist economies, Breman points 
out that positing the formal and informal sectors as binary opposites is 
unhelpful as labour in both categories is subject to market conditions. 
With a persisting scarcity of employment, those unable to find work in 
the farm sector are no more successful in finding opportunities in the 
rural non-farm sector or in urban areas. Even for those who do, the work 
is mostly temporary, ad hoc and low-paid, making it necessary for them 
to alternate between being self-employed and offering themselves as 
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casual labour. For most, there are very limited hopes for horizontal and 
vertical mobility. As Breman notes, such massive shifts of labour do not 
only have sectoral but also spatial and temporal features (Vol. II, p. 39). 
Furthermore, workers employed on piece-work rates in industry or in 
government and thus not drawing a fixed monthly salary are denied any 
paid leave and social security benefits. “Under conditions of a surplus 
labour market, the unskilled nature of most of the work, the unorganized 
nature of the workforce, and the non-implementation of protective meas- 
ures, labour relations have gradually become informalized’ (Vol. I, 
p. 27), Breman observes. This applies as much to the government sector 
as to large-scale industries as contract labour and outsourcing of work 
have increasingly become a global feature. In the contemporary economic 
system in India thus, despite the prevalence of various interlinked modes 
of production across rural and urban areas, the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction is structurally dominant. 


V 


Through all this, the state has functioned in a partisan manner to favour 
the dominant classes. Thus, while land reforms have been aborted so that 
they mainly benefit middle-level and large peasants, a range of institu- 
tional and other infrastructure facilities as well as subsidies have been 
provided for the growth of capitalist agriculture. While the state takes 
every measure to remove barriers that hinder the ‘free’ flow of labour, it 
is slow and indifferent to providing even the minimum protection to the 
labouring poor. Laws related to minimum wages and other protections 
are openly flouted even as the vested interests of landowners are shielded 
and disciplinary action taken to check those who seek the implementation 
of labour laws and struggle for justice. Of course, the labouring poor do 
not suffer these injustices meekly; however, their struggles remain frag- 
mented and have not translated into effective political action. 

In documenting all this and providing an excellent view from below, 
Breman’s detailed analysis is invaluable in helping grasp the dynamics 
of Indian society in general, and of Gujarat in particular. He persuasively 
argues that the space for humanising economic growth under the capitalist 
system has ‘shrunk rather than expanded’ (Vol. UL, p. 12). From the mid- 
20th century onwards, he believes, capitalism has increasingly abandoned 
its avowed objective of promising an improved future to the labouring 
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poor. Even if the welfare state in Europe was an outcome of such prin- 
ciples, it seems, one may legitimately ask how these ideas played out in 
the colony. That question leads one to ask why these objectives have 
been abandoned in the last half century or so. Does this development 
indicate a decay in the moral values of bourgeoisies in general, or of the 
newly emerging capitalist class of the Third World? Is it a symptom of 
the crisis of world capitalism? Or is it simply an outcome of the very 
rationale of capitalism of maximising private profit through an expansion 
of markets? 
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Rama Melkote and K. Sajaya (eds), Streevada Rajakeeyalu: Varthamana 
Charchalu (Feminist Politics: Contemporary Discussions). Hyderabad: 
Anveshi, 2008. 367 pp. (paperback). 


The collection of essays titled Streevada Rajakeeyalu: Varthamana 
Charchalu (Feminist Politics: Contemporary Debates) is a landmark book 
in Telugu. Edited by Rama Melkote and K. Sajaya, it is a major contri- 
bution to the field of feminist debate in Telugu. A rich tradition of feminist 
activism, literature and thought exists in Telugu; however, there has been 
a dearth of good translations into Telugu of feminist scholarship that is 
being produced in the English language. This bas meant that Telugu 
feminists and students of feminism who do not have access to the English 
material or whose level of familiarity with the English language does 
not equip them to tackle complex academic writing have not been able 
to draw upon and engage with issues and debates from other contexts 
even within India. By providing a rich and varied selection of feminist 
essays from the 1990s that range from topics such as land, livelihood 
and women to women in the development and globalisation discourses, 
from a critical reading of 19th century nationalist discourse to an exam- 
ination of new forms of nationalism in contemporary cinema, from an 
analysis of gender politics in Partition literature to re-thinking secularism, 
law and feminism, the editors have made available a wonderful collection 
of essays for the first time in Telugu. The nine essays chosen for transla- 
tion include the writings of some of the best scholars working today on 
feminist issues—Vina Mazumdar, Partha Chatterjee, Tejaswini Niranjana, 
Mary John, Bina Agarwal, Urvashi Butalia, Veena Shatrugna and 
Wandana Sonalkar. The translations are generally of a very high quality 
and will succeed in introducing several new critical concepts and theories 
into the Telugu discussions. 

Besides the translations, the collection includes four original pieces 
in Telugu written specifically for this volume. Gogu Shyamala’s essay 
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on the exploitation faced by Dalit women, particularly in Andhra Pradesh, 
raises several important questions and challenges for feminist thought in 
general. K. Lalitha’s critical analysis of the self-help groups for women 
in Andhra Pradesh helps us to better understand how ‘self-help’ and “em- 
powerment’ run the risk of being reduced to apolitical tools in the service 
of governance. Drawing on Partha Chatterjee’s recent theorisation of the 
‘politics of the governed’, Lalitha argues that the self-help group women 
remain a depoliticised governed population group without a chance of 
organising themselves into a political society group. K. Sajaya’s essay 
uses powerful narratives of land struggles led by women in different 
parts of Andhra Pradesh to think through the question of land ownership 
and women. A. Suneetha and Vasudha Nagaraj’s thoughtful essay focuses 
on the new Bill on domestic violence and the limitations of such legal 
interventions. They argue that attempts to translate the complexity of 
women’s negotiations with family, community and the question of vio- 
lence into the parameters of law will not always be successful. All of 
these essays provide a thought-provoking discussion of contemporary 
issues facing women in general and also critically engage with scholar- 
ship produced in English. Indeed, they all need to be translated into 
English for the benefit of a wider audience. 

The introduction to the volume gives a detailed and useful account of 
the different stages of feminist thought and practice in India starting 
with the social reformist and nationalist movements, the rise of the inde- 
pendent women’s movement in the 1970s and the debates and dilemmas 
of the 1990s that brought the questions of caste and community to the 
fore. There is a brief introduction to each essay included in the collection 
too. However, one wish there was a greater focus in the introduction on 
the impasse faced by feminism today. Can we speak of the ‘subject’ of 
feminism today in the singular? While a certain kind of feminism is now 
well entrenched in the thinking of upper caste and middle-class women 
and finds its every day articulations in the cinema, media and advertising 
(most often to picture the woman as a free consumer), feminism as a 
political project faces far more serious challenges, confronted as it is by 
the complex imbrications of the women’s question with those of caste 
and community and the discourses of development and globalisation. 
Questions raised by Dalit feminism, minority feminism and globalisation, 
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for example, are addressed by individual essays but a serious and sustained 
reflection on these and their implications for feminist politics would have 
made the introduction far richer and relevant. 

Further, as is inevitable in a collection of this kind, there are several 
other key essays one can think of that ought to have featured here. Tharu 
and Niranjana’s ‘Problems for a Contemporary Theory of Gender’, Uma 
Chakravarti’s “Whatever Happened to the Vedic Dasi’, the essays by 
Sharmila Rege on Dalit women and feminism, and the growing body of 
feminist work on homosexuality and sexual politics immediately 
come to my mind. To be fair, the editors themselves acknowledge to this 
point. Nevertheless, a section in the introduction that broadly discusses 
such essays that had to be left out and the larger debates that they are 
part of would have been invaluable in providing an overview of the field 
to Telugu readers. A detailed bibliography of such essays and books too 
would have been very useful. 

By virtue of being a pioneer in its field, this collection makes all the 
more apparent the need for many other such works and the possibilities 
of making such endeavours more comprehensive and reader friendly. 
Anveshi needs to be congratulated for publishing this excellent work on 
feminist theory, which is not exactly a favourite field with Telugu pub- 
lishers. Let us hope that this book will encourage both the publication of 
many such translations from English and original works in Telugu too. 
As well-known Telugu feminist scholar Katyayani Vidmahe remarks in 
her blurb to the book: ‘This book will become a basic textbook for all 
university students and researchers especially those interested in exploring 
the feminist perspective. It contains a wealth of ideas, theories and con- 
cepts from different disciplines that wil] not only aid further research in 
Telugu but will also provoke and challenge it to pursue new directions.’ 


EFL University UMA MAHESWARI BHRUGUBANDA 
Hyderabad 


Verne A. Dusenbery, Sikhs at Large: Religion, Culture, and Politics in 
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For over three decades, Verne Dusenbery has been studying the Sikhs, a 
community with an almost paradigmatic transnational presence, and Sikhs 
at Large consists of twelve of his articles and book chapters written 
between 1981 and 2008 (with three post-2000 contributions). In accord- 
ance with his research interests, he divided the book into two closely 
related parts: ‘Sikh Ethnosociology’ (Part I) concerns ‘Sikh under- 
standings of their social world and their place in it, as reflected in what 
Sikhs say and what Sikhs do as they live their lives, interacting with 
other Sikhs and with non-Sikhs’; and ‘Sikhs and the State’ (Part II) deals 
with Sikh minority identity politics in various multiculturalist states in 
the era of globalisation (p. 1). On the whole, Dusenbery discusses Sikhism 
in the light of such timely topics as conversion, migration, sacred music, 
transnationalism, multiculturalism, diaspora philanthropy and identity 
politics. Regardless of the unavoidable repetitions, it certainly is good to 
have a compilation of his excellent and detailed writings. 

Dusenbery began as a student of the North American Sikh Healthy, 
Happy, Holy Organization (3HO) led by the charismatic but controversial 
Yogi Bhajan. The first two chapters of Sikhs at Large deal with the 
conflicting ideas about Sikh identity between North American Punjabi 
Sikhs and 3HO Sikhs, who initially attacked North American Sikhs for 
their liberal attitude towards their tradition. However, as he states in a 
postscript (chapter one), particularly after the death of the polarising 
figure of Yogi Bhajan, ‘a good deal of the frustration that once existed on: 
both sides has gone out of the relationship’ (p. 44). In the same way, 
I suggest, it can be argued that the subject of the third chapter, the trans- 
lation of the sacred word and music of the Guru Granth Sahib, that is, 
the Sikh holy scripture and the world’s largest original collection of sacred 
hymns, has become less controversial over time. For example, Orientalist 
theories about ‘the sacredness of sound central to the classical Indian 
traditions’ (p. 73) seem to be increasingly seen as outdated against the 
widespread current use of modem media such as DVDs, CDs and the 
internet. 
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The first six chapters of the book (Part I) make clear how, for a long 
time, and sometimes even today, both Sikhs and scholars of Sikhism 
wrestle(d) with the ‘issue of ‘authentic tradition’ as well as the master 
narratives of ‘nation’, ‘world religion’ and, for diasporan Sikhs, the an- 
cestral and spiritual ‘homeland’ of the Punjab. Rightly so, Dusenbery 
questions the existence of an authentic tradition and the appropriate- 
ness of the mentioned master narratives. Yet, from a contemporary global 
historical perspective, identity politics remains the predominant mode 
of Sikh visibility and, accordingly, the second Part of Sikhs at Large 
concems the politics of recognition vis-à-vis Sikhs in the US, Canada, 
Australia and South-East Asia (Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia). Here, 
he makes the interesting comparative point that, in Singapore, fronting 
their ‘fellow Asian’ status, Sikhs have been able to play the politics of 
recognition inherent to modem multiculturalist states far more efficaci- 
ously than in Canada, even while, unlike their Canadian co-religionists, 
‘Singaporean Sikhs have not always been free to challenge existing legal 
and social conventions’ (p. 252). However, the success of the latter has 
led to a radically depoliticised Sikhism, which Clearly contrasts with 
‘the dominant global self-imagings of what it means to be a Sikh’ 
(p. 291). 

The other book under review, Sikh Diaspora Philanthropy in Punjab, 
is the result of an international workshop about ‘flows of people, goods, 
capital, ideas, and images across boundaries of the nation-state, linking 
Punjab to multiple sites abroad” (p. 18), organised by Dusenbery and 
Darshan S. Tatla in Jalandhar, Punjab (2006). In the first three chapters 
(Section I), the editors, together and separately, provide the contexts for 
Sikh Diaspora Philanthropy (SDP) or ‘private giving for public good’ 
(p. xiii). Following this, SDP is approached ‘from the Punjab ground’ 
(Section II) and through ‘a transnational lens’ (Section Ii). The final 
section, again with respective chapters by Tatla and Dusenbery, discusses 
the ‘lessons learned’, whereby Dusenbery also sums up recommendations, 
generated by the participants at the workshop, to all people and institu- 
tions involved in SDP: philanthropists, the government, media, scholars, 
religious leaders, intended beneficiaries and so on. On the whole, the 
twelve chapters make clear how since the late 19th century, initially in 
particular through such movements as the Chief Khalsa Diwan and the 
Ghadar Party, and especially after Operation Blue Star (1984), diasporan 
Sikhs have sought links to Punjab through philanthropic activities. 
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The topic of SDP is of great significance, as India today is recognised 
as ‘the world’s top global recipient of remittance in-flows’ (p. 3) and 
Punjab remains a key region here. Over time, Tatla argues, above all 
SDP was concerned with investments in historic gurdwaras (the Golden 
Temple in Amritsar), followed by educational projects (p. 241). In their 
introduction, Dusenbery and Tatla raise the fundamental question as to 
whether SDP is a heroic or selfless intervention or a neo-colonial endeav- 
our imposing an ‘external’ agenda (p. 20). Obviously, an easy answer to 
this question cannot be given but their book certainly makes clear the 
importance of the subject for contemporary Sikh studies. Intriguingly, 
while Tatla emphasises the importance of the Sikh diaspora in the turning 
of bhangra from a ‘Punjabi men’s macho dance into a full-fledged pop 
industry’ (p. 243), none of the authors in Sikh Diaspora Philanthropy 
discuss the relationship between the Sikh diaspora, if not SDP, and the 
modern developments in Sikh kirtan, that is, the singing or listening to 
the hymns of the Guru Granth Sahib, which lies at the heart of Sikhism. 
No doubt, this theme would be an important matter for analysis within 
this upcoming scholarly field, particularly through discussions about the 
use of modern media in Sikh music education and the global circulation 
of Sikh music and musicians. 

Overall, Sikhs at Large and Sikh Diaspora Philanthropy bring out the 
ongoing transformation of Sikhism through its globalisation, while also 
showing how Sikh studies have travelled well beyond an essentialist ap- 
proach focused on tradition. If only for these reasons, these books deserve 
a wide readership. My main point of criticism, however, is that both col- 
lections fail to do justice to the decisive relationship between Sikhism 
and empire. For instance, Dusenbery could have peid more attention to 
the 3HO as a Western ‘exotic’ alternativist movement preoccupied with 
the imperial idea of authenticity; or to the ongoing imperial politics of 
difference, xenophobia, if not racism, towards Sikhs in Western societies, 
which in turn has inevitably left its mark on SDP and Sikh identity pol- 
itics in general, and the nationalist Khalistan movement, in particular. In 
the same vein, showing traces of residual essentialism, the third chapter 
of Sikh Diaspora Philanthropy (also included in Sikhs at Large) finds 
Dusenbery using textual and ethnographical materials to understand the 
Punjabi norms and Sikh ethics underlying SDP, while Samam Chana’s 
contribution takes the view that ‘the major role in Sikh diaspora philan- 
thropy in Punjab is played by Sikh philosophy itself” (p. 119). Here too, 
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I miss a reference to empire and the historical continuity in terms of 
the overlap and interaction since the Singh Sabha movement between 
the moral languages of Sikh voluntarism and the British civilising mission, 
particularly the activities of Protestant Christian missionaries. We learn 
that, at present, the pre-eminent modem organisation of Sikh orthodoxy 
that emerged as a result of the imperial encounter, the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, is the largest recipient of SDP (p. 55); no doubt, 
a greater sensitivity to the historical antecedents of contemporary forms 
of Sikhism here would have added depth to such insights. 


Independent Scholar BOB VAN DER LINDEN 
The Netherlands 


Vinay Lal (ed.), Political Hinduism: The Religious Imaginatjon in Public 
Spheres. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2009. vii + 287 pp. 
Plates, notes, references, index. 7650 (hardback). 
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Altogether, this is a rewarding book. It is a useful companion volume to 
Hinduism in Public and Private: Reform, Hindutva, Gender, and 
Sampraday, edited by Anthony Copley (OUP, 2003). Its interest lies not 
in any systematic elaboration of the idea of ‘Political Hinduism’, for 
this is not attempted, but in the essays that comprise it. Some of these do 
indeed explore the notion, but others do not, leaving it to the readers to 
draw their own conclusions. Actually, Ron Inden’s essay, placed last, 
argues that the ‘representations of popular patriotism [in Bollywood films] 
show us a situation in which the people of the nation have neither mar- 
ginalised religions nor have they Hinduized the nation’ (p. 253). 
Broadly speaking, we have here studies of aspects of Hindu natton- 
alism from the late 19th century to the present day. The contemporary 
contexts that make the book relevant are, besides Hindutva, the arrival 
of global Hinduism, and what Lal calls ‘the exhaustion associated with 
the ideology of secularism’ (p. 5). Copley had concluded his introductory 
essay with the observation that ‘the very character of Hindutva itself is 
difficult to define’ (ibid.: 28). As for “Political Hinduism’, the justification 
for it, according to Lal, lies in ‘the sinister singularity in which one speaks 
of Political Islam’, and in the fact that ‘Hindnism is just as susceptible as 
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any other religion to the designs of the political ambitions of extremists’ 
(p. 25). It remains to be seen if it turns out to be a more illuminating 
concept than Hindutva. 

Lal’s introduction provides succinct summaries of the essays. I will, 
therefore, confine this review to some general observations on them, 
although not in the same serial order in which they occur in the book. 
Incidentally, most of the contributors are historians or scholars of religion. 

I begin with Julius Lipner’s retelling of the Vande Mataram story, 
illumining it with several fresh insights, such as the significance of the 
Sansknt—Bengali mix of the song, which combined the authority of trad- 
ition with the wide appeal of current speech. He recalls the manner in 
which Bankim ‘iconized’ the land as the ‘Mother’, and stresses that ‘the 
symbolism of the song was unapologetically Hindu’ (p. 108). It thus 
aroused Muslim hostility, but became embedded in mainstream, nation- 
alist consciousness. Although only the first two stanzas, which have no 
religious referents, were adopted as the national song, the controversy 
has not died down. The bone of contention is the word ‘vande’: does it 
imply worship or is it only an expression of veneration? It could mean 
either or both, Lipner says; what is important is not Bankim’s intention 
but contextualised usage. 

In the evolution of political Hinduism, Vivekananda played, Joanna 
Punzo Waghorne writes, a ‘curious double role’, as ‘an icon of modern 
Hindu nationalism’ and as ‘an early apostle of a new world theology, 
religious pluralism, and even New Age movements’ (p. 127). Today, 
Hindutva, and broadly Hinduism also, are both inward looking and ex- 
clusive and outward moving and pluralist. In the making of multiple 
Hinduisms, globe trotting gurus propagating a variety of spiritualisms 
and yogic practices remind one of Vivekananda. 

Madhav Deshpande’s excellent discussion of Tilak’s ‘arctic home of 
the vedas’ thesis maintains that his primary concern was with the recovery 
of cultural pride. His impressive researches were, however, marginalised 
of appropriated in crafty or bizarre ways by Savarkar (downplaying the 
distinction between immigrants and natives for the sake of Hindu unity) 
and Golwalkar (the North Pole was in Bihar—Orissa!) respectively. 
Deshpande suggests that when history is tailored to project a native, 
homogenised Hindu community, united by descent, culture and faith, 
we end up with Hindutva. 
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Jyotirmaya Sharma (a political scientist) continues the Golwalkar 
story. He quotes from a speech of the RSS leader on proselytising 
‘a-Hindus’: ‘Do we still have the capacity to digest ... a process of assi- 
milation or not?’ (pp. 150-51). The rest of the essay is concerned with 
the notion of ‘digestion’, and with culinary traditions and identity nam- 
ing. Mythology and etymology are pressed into service. After exploring 
these byways, Sharma brings us back to Golwalkar, who said that the 
‘only way to digest Muslims’ was for them to ‘learn to love India’, or 
else be brought ‘back to the Hindu fold’ (p. 168). This is, of course, well 
known as the RSS position. 

Ajay Skaria’s scholarly essay on the Gandhian perspective on religion 
and politics is the centrepiece of this volume. He finds Gandhi’s advocacy 
of religious politics alongside his endorsement of the secular state ‘para- 
doxical’. I wonder why, for politics and the state are separate conceptual 
categories, with distinct institutional embodiments.Apart from this, I find 
myself generally in agreement with almost everything that Skaria says, 
but not always with the way he says it: the writing is unnecessarily turgid, 
loaded with concept words. 

Skaria is absolutely right in maintaining that Gandhi’s religiosity was 
not syncretic but pluralist. I too have said this in more than one place 
and for some years now. He rightly places dayd, compassion, at the very 
core of Gandhi’s religiosity, and maintains that dayddharma denotes both 
equality and pluralism; without the former the latter implies hierarchy, 
whether of castes, religions or societies. Skaria insists that absolute 
otherness is essential to Gandhian ethics. I would like to qualify this: 
eventually, at a higher level, transcending dualism, compassion implies 
identification. Gandhi’s favourite bhajan Vaishnava janato identifies a 
religious person as one who can experience the sufferings of others as 
his own, pir pardi ja@mé re. Rather surprisingly, neither this hymn nor 
the instrumentality of sevd is mentioned by Skaria. 

Paula Richman’s engaging essay on Rajagopalachari as a scholar- 
author highlights the fact that this broad-minded, cultured and pragmatic 
Congress stalwart had a problem shared by every reasonably rooted 
Hindu. How does one separate culture from religion within the Hindu 
tradition? ‘Rajagopalachari believed that the central government could 
not represent the “nation” unless its citizens perceived themselves as 
bound by shared culture’ (p. 242). This shared culture has evolved over 
time and is multi-faceted but not exclusively Hindu, even though ‘the 
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epics occupy a crucial place in it. It is a kind of razor’s edge that one has 
to tread on: one may retain a catholic perspective, as Rajagopalachari 
did, or embrace exclusivism as K.M. Munshi did. 

Roby Rajan (an economist) and J. Raghu seek to reinterpret the sig- 
nificance of the well-known ‘ethico-political intervention in Kerala’ by 
Narayana Guru in the mid-1920s. Having spread beyond Narayan Guru’s 
Ezhava community, we are told, the movement is usually robbed of its 
significance through reductionist or ‘normalising’ interpretations, which 
locate it within either a Brahmanical, traditionalist or a reformist nation- 
alist framework. They advocate a radical view of it, using terms such as 
‘continuity of discontinuity’, ‘gracious uprooting’ and ‘caused causes’, 
and assert that the significance of the movement lies in its original (not 
mimetic) universalism. The essay suffers from what can only be called 
pedantry, and is not at all easy to read. 

Finally, a comment on authorial responsibility. Both Lal and Sharma 
say that Vivekananda exhorted Hindus to eat beef, develop their biceps 
and read the Bhagavad Gita (pp. 8, 152), but provide no textual references. 
Presumably, their authority is Ashis Nandy (The Intimate Enemy, OUP, 
1983: 47), but he too does not cite any source. Meat, perhaps, but beef? 


Institute of Economic Growth T.N. MADAN 
Delhi 
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I remember reading the first drafts of this book several years ago with a 
thrill of disbelief that it was indeed possible to imagine a post-Hindu 
India! I felt grateful that Daiah imagined this possibility in the endless 
cacophony about the wonders of Hinduism/Hindutva. I write this review 
to urge academic readers to think about such an imagination, as a horizon 
for solutions to the problems our society and culture face at the beginning 
of the 21st century. 

Criticism is the birth of knowledge, of a new episteme; it can be the 
rumblings of a civil war. It is only in the red-hot embrace of a passionate 
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civil war that a reluctant culture will transform itself. Such powerful 
beginnings are inevitably straitjacketed by the framework they set out to 
destroy and Daiah’s book is no exception. And yet, the rich fruit of his 
meditations begin to appear as avenues of exploration, new perspectives 
and revolutionary ways of thinking about our past, present and future 
that go beyond the glaring limitations of the book when measured against 
normative social science paradigms of ‘truth’, ‘accuracy’ and ‘brevity’. 

The book is an arrangement of essays in cultural understanding that 
make a hierarchical ascent from the ontologically productive base in tri- 
bal communities, the Madigas (Mochis), Malas (Mahars), Chakalis 
(Dhobis), Mangalis (Naayis) and other OBC cultures, to the rarefied, 
life-leaching culture of the upper castes like the Bania, Kshatriya and 
Brahmin communities. [laiah’s continuing argument here, as throughout 
all his work, is that the ‘lower castes’ carry the ethical and political founda- 
tions of society’s growth. The upper castes are parasitic superstructural 
forms, depending on Hinduism and its hegemony to hold Indian society 
and culture in their vitiating grip. 

ihe queen Ge revin aee (aca ance te Rock eeu tor bean 
endless repetition of the ‘same’ theme. What is [aiah really up to? Simply 
put, a chapter is a comprehensive lesson to a community in thinking 
with dignity and self-respect about its past, in order to state its philo- 
sophical perspectives: madigatwam, chakalatwam, mangalatwam (the 
philosophy of the cobbler, the washerwoman and the barber). I tried to 
read Ilaiah’s chapter as if I were Kamala, who carries donkey loads of 
clothes and irons them each day. As Kamala, the chapter—read 
painfully—opens my eyes to the value of my labour. It teaches me how 
I must think about my community and its value to society. It resonates 
with, and yet removes with surgical precision, the doubt and insecur- 
ity in my mind about the importance of my caste—indeed it restores my 
erased history. It gives me an intellectual home I can inhabit with dignity 
in an upper-caste world that is blind to my worth. 

The next question is that of ‘accuracy’, which is a key norm of social 
science description. [laiah’s descriptions are wildly inaccurate, enough 
in fact to condemn his work as irresponsible. The far more important 
question however: what does the inaccuracy and irresponsibility aim to 
achieve? Social science paradigms, their frameworks of realism and 
norms of accuracy ensure a mode of writing that is aligned to the statist 
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perspective. In India, this perspective is linked to development and wel- 
fare (the founding documents of the ICSSR are a beacon of this orien- 
tation). Development and welfare are structured as economic tasks of 
allocation and redistributive justice by an administrative agency. To be 
fair, not all social sciences have an economic orientation, yet they are 
statist in that they provide an understanding to an administrative mindset, 
which will address these problems through allocation of goods. The first 
difficulty in this social science statism is that the administrative modal- 
ity is historically rooted in Brahminical hegemony, both statistically and 
in its structure. Kor Ilaiah, and for those of us who agree with him, such 
a social science perspective can never address the indignity and cultural 
insult that are the cement of reactionary hegemony. On the other hand, 
social scientific accuracy and its twin, political neutrality, cannot result in 
a text that can convey to the audience the lesson [laiah wants to teach 
in pursuit of social ‘transformation’: that it is necessary to be outrageous 
in word and deed to summon the courage to speak with irreverence to 
those who dominate you. As Ambedkar pointed out, only by forcing a 
crisis can you make people think. Subaltern blasphemy, as Periyar demon- 
strated time and again in the battle against Brahminism, is the best weapon 
against a bigotry that crushes you. Ilaiah tries to communicate this crucial 
skill of a revolutionary subjectivity through his ‘inaccurate’ writing. 

The last question, that of ‘truth’, is related to the structure of hegemony. 
Acceptance of a way of life is submission to an ethics that is seen as true. 
This submission 1s the result of upper-caste hegemony in everyday life 
in India. In Antonio Gramsci’s terminology, upper-caste hegemony is a 
reactionary ‘war of position’ that seeks to convince the ‘lower’ caste 
communities that the existing hierarchy is the best state of affairs. Against 
this, [laiah argues for a progressive civil war (war of manoeuvre) chal- 
lenging the status quo. By speaking ‘untruths’, Ilaiah is able to propose 
a progressive counter-hegemonic strategy. This strategy [laiah calls a 
‘war of nerves’. It is by ceaselessly bombarding the truths of upper caste 
hegemony that the war of nerves brings about a counter-hegemony that 
will ultimately lead to a (civil) war of manoeuvre with progressive 
consequences. 

When Ilaiah speaks of Dalit Bahujan political unity, he speaks of the 
possible, not actual, truth. It is an argument to break the caste—ideological 
barriers that separate the two community groups, in the belief that the 
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shared characteristics of a life of production will provide an experiential 
basis for the common battle against upper caste hegemony. We can only 
hope that this analysis is indeed correct. 


Anveshi Research Centre for Women’s Studies R. SRIVATSAN 
Hyderabad 
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Everyday Life in a Prison by Mahuya Bandyopadhyay offers an ethno- 
graphic account based on fieldwork done in a central prison (whose name 
is not divulged) in Kolkata in the late 1990s. Since very little is actually 
known about what happens inside prisons, the significance of the book 
lies in the author’s ability to make visible the nature of life behind high 
walls, offer an account of how prisoners make sense of their lives and 
examine the interaction between everyday life, organisational practices 
and stated goals of prison reforms. Using Foucault’s theories of discourse 
and power, the book offers a critique of Goffman’s idea of ‘total insti- 
tution’ to show how everyday practices (based on Pierre Bourdieu’s theory 
of practice) offer enabling sites of negotiation, resistance and subver- 
sion. It seeks to deconstruct the accepted binaries of formal and informal 
spheres, of freedom and bondage, of past and present to reveal a world 
of ‘interactional spaces’ (author’s term for ‘free, apparently unmonitored 
areas of interaction’, p. 281) to challenge ‘the image of the prison as 
fixed and rule bound’ (p. 61). The study advances this critique mainly 
through the participant observation method by offering an account based 
on interviews with prison personnel, inmates and some families. The 
‘everyday social world’ of the prison enabled the author to seek sites and 
spaces that helped avert the gaze of the authorities (as both researcher 
and respondents were subjected to surveillance); the interview sessions, 
according to the author, often became ‘desirable subversive sites’ (p. 49). 
Thus, the book usefully documents how constraining circumstances can 
be deployed towards productive research. Also, the deliberate use of 
Bengali terms enhances its immediate specificity. 
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The ‘lens of everyday’ allows the author to discover a range of hetero- 
geneous practices within a ‘culture of lenience’ (a term drawn from Alvin 
Gouldner’s study of bureaucracy) ranging from innovative interpreta- 
tions of existing rules and regulations, creation of personalised spaces to 
formation of kinship patterns and erotic relations between inmates; all 
practices that help make custodial life meaningful and livable. Within 
this scheme, a prisoner’s attempt to escape is seen as violating the ‘logic 
of practice’ and the inevitable clampdown and submission is viewed as 
‘primarily to set right a disjuncture in the established everyday life’ 
(pp. 153-54). The notion of ‘everyday’ incorporates life before incarcera- 
tion in order to gauge the nature of agency in a prisoner’s life both before 
and after incarceration. The life narratives (jibon kahini, Chapter 6) are 
meant to show how the presumed freedom of para (neighbourhood) 
life is actually characterised by danger and violence that exert a con- 
straining influence on the individual, while prison activities offers possi- 
bilities of strong assertion of self. 

For this reviewer, not trained as a social anthropologist, the model of 
the everyday presents certain limitations, particularly when unprob- 
lematically applied to prison life. Ideologically, the model is apolitical 
as it does not engage with issues of repressive hierarchies within a prison 
system. Instead, it seeks to pose relations between staff and convicted 
prisoners as characterised by ‘trust, caring and understanding’ (p. 132). 
Consequently, the model focuses only on those who are able to negotiate 
a meaningful everyday life through collaboration and cooperation with 
the staff, excluding those who remain outside this zone of trust and sup- 
port. Not surprisingly, the data is overwhelmingly drawn from among 
convicted prisoners, warders and officials and a few undertrial prisoners 
with whom the author was able to develop trust and friendship. The author 
mentions her constraints in interacting with undertrial prisoners but the 
limiting effects of these difficulties on her method and analysis are not 
discussed, suggesting that the findings may not be as inclusive as the 
title indicates. 

In her examination of everyday practices, the author ignores the hier- 
archy between convicted and undertrial prisoners, a distinction affirmed 
by ber own data. For instance, in positing lesbian relations as liberating 
and non-exploitative, she overlooks the question of power implicit in 
such relationships. The analysis avoids the desperation and the acute 
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restlessness of the world of undertrials and their engagement with repres- 
sive prison measures. The focus on the everyday offers little understanding 
of the harsh and dehumanised punishment that an undertrial female 
prisoner suffers on account of an aborted jail escape. The prisoner retreats 
into her own world and rarely speaks to anyone about her punishment, 
as also acknowledged here (p. 155). This is not an instance of ‘human 
rights abuse’, dismissed here as the ‘typical concerns of a social worker’ 
(p. 277), but is an example of a structural and systemic violence built 
into the very idea of what prisons are about. The most recent account of 
the alleged torture and stripping of a Kashmiri youth in Presidency Jail, 
Kolkata, following his protest over bad food, confirms the continuity of 
such practices. Within the proffered model of the everyday, protests and 
resistances can only be regarded as aberrations. 

Undoubtedly, it is an author’s prerogative to determine the agenda of 
her book. But marginalising historical and materialist inquiries (most 
evident in her analysis of para-life), the analysis of everyday practices 
as the site to understand prison-lives, seems ahistorical and impression- 
istic. Ultimately, the book is about the ethnographer’s journey; it is about 
her negotiations, encounters, interactions and friendships with inmates 
that ostensibly offer ‘freedom, hope and meaningful worlds in prison 
life’ (p. 282). 


Miranda House SHARMILA PURKAYASTHA 
University of Delhi 


B.S. Baviskar and George Mathew (eds), Inclusion and Exclusion in 
Local Governance: Field Studies from Rural India. New Delhi: Sage 
Publications, 2009. xiv + 750 pp. Tables, notes, references, index. 
7750 (hardback). 
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How far have marginalised social groups such as the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes (SC/ST) and women been ‘empowered’ in the process of local 
governance, nearly two decades after the 73rd and 74th amendments of 
the Indian Constitution which reserved seats and offices for SC/ST groups 
proportional to their population, and a fixed percentage, specified as not 
less than one-third of total seats, for women? Reflecting social and pol- 
itical change of India, this important question is the main concern of this 
book. 
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In addition to an introduction by the editors, the volume comprises 
fourteen field study reports ranging across twelve states in India. These 
include states such as Karnataka, Kerala, West Bengal, Maharashtra and 
Gujarat, where decentralisation is known to have made significant 
progress on many counts; states such as Uttar Pradesh and Rajastan, 
characterised by poor indices for overall human development; and 
Manipur, with its greater prominence of tribal ethnic groups and women 
in civil society. Each chapter was based on fieldwork in three panchayats 
located in the same taluka and district for each state. In each case, these 
three panchayats were chosen such that one was headed by a woman, 
another by an SC or ST man or woman and the third was headed by a 
man or woman of the local dominant caste. 

Despite the two decades of decentralisation and reservation of seats 
and offices, shocking realities on the status of these marginalised groups 
emerge from these field studies. That elected representatives from 
scheduled castes (SCs)—sometimes, even the panchayat head—are not 
allowed to even sit on chairs is reported from Haryana, Andhra Pradesh, 
Orissa and Tamil Nadu. For tea to be served in separate cups, kept espe- 
cially for lower castes, is not uncommon in these contexts. Dominant 
caste groups are also able to devise other strategies to ensure that these 
formal provisions for SC representation do not effectively challenge their 
dominance in real terms. These strategies include creating internal rival- 
ries and divisions among the SC constituency to ensure a split in their 
collective vote, deliberately supporting weak candidates from these sec- 
tions, or allowing the deputy head from the dominant caste group to 
function as the de facto head in cases where an SC man or woman is the 
formal head. All this has meant that the presence of an SC panchayat 
head or even a significant number of elected SC representatives has not 
necessarily worked to check the monopoly over the allocation of public 
resources enjoyed by the dominant sections. On the other hand, inclusion 
of SCs in local governance has been more effective in Kerala, West 
Bengal, Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

~ By and large, barring the instance of north-eastern states, elected ST 
representatives seem either to be indifferent, or in some cases, intent on 
deriving pleasure from the symbolic trappings of these positions. This is 
true even in states with a relatively better record on the issue of SC in- 
clusiveness, such as Gujarat, Maharashtra and Kerala. Even in Kerala, 
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a state known for its favourable showing on human and social develop- 
ment indices and the awareness of its working class, ST representatives 
appear passive and unable to assert their rights effectively. 

On the issue of women’s inclusion, the trends are more positive and 
indicate the willing participation and visibility of a large number of 
women representatives in different parts of the country, some of whom 
have functioned as effective and articulate local leaders. However, here 
too, in many cases where women hold the position of panchayat head, 
actual power is wielded by the husband or some other male members of 
the family. This is widely noted especially in Uttar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, 
Orissa and even in Karnataka, despite their longer history of effective 
decentralisation. In extreme cases, women heads remain completely in- 
visible for they do not/cannot talk to male visitors. In contrast, women 
representatives in Manipur seem more capable of independent assertion. 
In Kerala, the fact that effective decision-making power at the local level 
rests with party units, combined with the lack of power accruing to women 
within party organisations of the CPM and Congress, acts as a major con- 
straint in empowering women representatives. However, as T.G. Suresh 
points out, decentralisation has opened up avenues for the emergence of 
some women leaders and has the ‘potential to become an effective instru- 
ment of women empowerment’ (p. 225). Against the influence of conser- 
vative patriarchal values in a social context lacking in spaces for men 
and women to mingle freely, even in ‘progressive’ states like Kerala and 
West Bengal, women seeking an independent public life have to often 
contend with the fear of scandals and discouraging talk of damaging 
their eligibility in the ‘marriage market’. Analysing this, Manasendu 
Kundu’s essay (Chapter 5) attributes this to the ideological fallacy of 
assuming that class struggle would automatically remove all oppressions, 
including those based on gender. 

Overall the common set of issues explored through the field studies 
collected here provide rich research material for further analytical work. 
While that is the book’s strength, the essays refrain from offering any 
tested or hypothetical explanations for the divergence of the level of em- 
powerment across regional contexts beyond tentative ‘historical’ observa- 
tions about ‘regions with a tradition of social reform responding more 
favourably to the constitutional changes for inclusion of hitherto ex- 
cluded groups’. That this may not be an entirely credible explanation 
seems evident as soon as one asks where, then, might one place, view or 
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understand the hinterland of West Bengal, or the relatively more auto- 
nomous women in Manipur, or the non-inclusion of Dalits in social reform 
process in Tamil Nadu, or again the not-so-inclusive status of ST in 
Kerala? Since this may not have been factored in as an objective of the 
studies here, the absence of a more systematic, cross-state analysis need 
not be seen as a limitation of this volume. However, the systematic data 
made available has made the task of further theoretical analysis much 
easier. 


Centre for Development Studies V. SANTHAKUMAR 
Thiruvananthapuram 


Vishvajit Pandya, Jn the Forest: Visual and Material Worlds of 
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Vishvajit Pandya’s In the Forest: Visual and Material Worlds of 
Andamanese History (1858-2006) extends his earlier monograph Above 
the Forest: A Study of Andamanese Ethnoanemology, Cosmology and 
the Power of Ritual based on his Ph.D. research in the islands during the 
early 1980s among the Onges. This new account 1s an authoritative com- 
pendium of his long engagement as an ethnographer of the Andaman 
Islands. 

The book amalgamates the various strands of Pandya’s ongoing pre- 
occupations since his dissertation research. It comprehensively decodes 
the cultural grammar of the islanders to reveal the ways in which such 
an understanding provides the key to unlockmg the islanders’ concep- 
tualisation of a form of ‘inclusive’ historiography, manifested in their 
practices of adornment and materiality. Pandya often offers profound 
insights into human cognitive processes by juxtaposing conventional, 
colonial historiography, photography and museum collection practices 
with the Andamanese variants of history, materiality and visuality. He 
goes on to suggest the ways in which Andamanese thought and prac- 
tices have always been attuned to the new and have integrated the 
‘modern’ even while being uniformly relegated to the lot of the ‘primitive’ 
by those taking on the mantle of the ‘civilised’, be they the colonial 
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British or postcolonial Indians. Andamanese practices have also incor- 
porated the ‘other’ in gestures of mutuality that eschew any simple dis- 
tinction between the ‘primitive’ and the ‘civilised’. 

Ambitious in its temporal scope, mining the vast, colonial archive 
and contemporary events over the past decade, the study seeks to offer 
what can be perceived as the ‘definitive’ account of the indigenous in- 
habitants of the Andaman Islands. However, it is marred by two signi- 
ficant failings. First, its dense and opaque prose is likely to deter any but 
the most motivated scholar to wade through its many editorial lapses. 
But denseness, as we know well from the writings of Foucault or 
Bourdieu, is a manifestation of complexity. Yet in this case, it is not just 
a sign of complexity, but a display of awkward and often turgid writing 
that is urgently in need of strong editorial intervention. This would confer 
more clarity to his articulation and thus make more accessible the many 
insights that the anthropologist offers within the cover of this book. As 
an accomplished ethnographer, this account of the islanders makes visible 
the ingenious and complex rationality of a lifeworld that simultaneously 
manifests the humanity of the islanders and renders them emotionally 
more accessible to the ordinary Indian, and also proximal to the other 
Indians residing in the Andaman Islands. However, by placing it out of 
reach of the general reader, the book sadly misses its potential to educate 
the wider public, especially those residing in the Andaman Islands. Such 
a drawback is particularly poignant in light of the dedication of the book 
‘to all of my friends in the forest who may some day decide to read it’. 

The second more troubling problem with Pandya’s book is the fact 
that it is also an elaborate projection of his own involvement with the 
Andaman Islands as the sole, significant, Contemporary, anthropological 
scholarship on the Andamanese. His tendency is to dismiss, marginal- 
ise Of ignore the contributions of other contemporary scholars, whose 
research has offered a range of insights that have preceded his own current 
engagement with questions of power and subjection, including earlier 
close and critical reading of the colonial archive and postcolonial policy 
documents, suggesting the ways in which administrative structures and 
processes have policed the quotidian lives of the islanders both in the 
past and present, work highlighting the skilful navigation and manipu- 
lation of a cultural economy of commodities and images by the islanders; 
and writings that have engaged with questions of clothed and unclothed 
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bodies and deconstructed the dynamics of power configuring notions of 
Jarawa ‘contact’, while simultaneously reflecting on the various ways in 
which the Jarawa displayed agency in orchestrating that ‘contact’. Sur- 
prisingly, none of this is worthy of mention in the reading of these matters 
offered bere. Instead, Pandya prefers to stage bis own work as marking 
an unbroken legacy of anthropological research in the islands that started 
with E.H. Man and Radcliffe-Brown. There is no doubt that Pandya is 
the undisputed heir to a tradition of thinking and research that offers an 
understanding of cognitive structures and processes that renders lucid a 
seemingly alien lifeworld. His incorporation of poststructuralist analysis 
and engagement with conventional historiography or questions of change 
is a welcome development in his recent work. But it is also a serious 
lapse in scholarship on his part to ignore the work of other scholars, 
whose research also offers a different set of insights into the lives of the 
various groups of the Andaman Islanders. 

I first met Vish in Dugong Creek in 1992 during the final stages of my 
Ph.D. research in the Andaman Islands, and was in considerable awe of 
this already-established scholar. He was about to publish his first mono- 
graph and embark on the next phase of research, which finds expression 
in a substantial section of this book. It was during the same period that 
some Onge families were involved in Jarawa ‘contact’ and visited the 
Anthropological Museum in Port Blair; it was also when a trip was made 
to Sentinel Islands. I am perplexed by Pandya’s inaccurate record-keeping 
of his fieldwork dates in this book: each of those occasions is cited as 
occurring during some other year instead of during November and 
December 1992 when I was also a participant on those occasions. Such 
seemingly trivial errors do not undermine the value of his scholarship or 
of this book, but are puzzling nevertheless for a scholar of Pandya’s 
calibre. 

The Andaman Islands and its inhabitants are deserving of the atten- 
tion of many; perhaps a book such as this one can serve ‘both as a window 
and a mirror’ into multiple worlds (cf. Amitav Ghosh’s The Shadow Lines), 
ee between the ee 
and the ‘civilised’. 


Massey University r SITA VENKATESWAR 
New Zealand -> 
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Rochona Majumdar, Marriage and Modernity: Family Values in Colonial 
Bengal. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2009. xii + 343 pp. 
Figures, plates, notes, appendix, glossary, bibliography, index. 7750 

(hardback). 
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One of the most famous first lines in the history of literature declared, 
‘Happy families are all alike; every unhappy family is unhappy in its 
own way.’ In this fascinating study of marriage practices among the Hindu 
bhadralok of colonial Bengal, that line becomes a truism that begs fur- 
ther dissection. Happy families were premised upon notions of familial 
togetherness, Rochona Majumdar argues, that were constructions of 
colonial modemity; the pressures of marriage and the marketplace in a 
capitalist colonial economy evolved, it seems from her work, in myriad 
manifestations, each of which she has attempted to trace in this pain- 
staking and meticulous book. The thoroughness of her research, however, 
~ does not detract from the analytical rigour she brings to her subject matter, 
nor does it diminish in any way the delight with which she presents the 
material paraphernalia that surrounded such marriages, from invitation 
cards to jewellery catalogues to studio portraits of newly wedded couples. 
The richness of the photo archives presented here cannot be emphasised— 
they bring such a quality of the real into the arguments as they are 
scrutinised individually for every little detail that cannot have been 
achieved by any other means. Apart from the author’s own comments 
guiding the reader to a particular mode of sitting or standing between a 
couple or to the eccentricities of a particular wedding invitation with an 
RSVP printed below, there is the pleasure taken from searching these 
for similarities with one’s own individual family histories—the resem- 
blance the photos bear to what one has seen in family albums, or the 
delight with which one greets a grandmother’s inherited earrings in the 
old jewellery catalogues printed in the appendix. These ‘thick descrip- 
tions’ are intercut with sensitive readings of individual case histories of 
seminal events that created a storm in society in that era and led to sig- 
nificant changes in both practices and law. The two case studies looked 
at here.are that of the suicide of a middle-class Bengali girl called 
Spehalata in 1914, who burned herself to spare her father further in- 
dignities in finding her a dowry and a suitable boy, and that of the scandal 
created by the underage wedding of the Brahmo reformer Keshab Sen’s 
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daughter Suniti Debi to the Maharaja of Coochbehar that was read by 
commentators as a betrayal of the principles he stood for when he fought 
for the enactment of the first civil marriage law in India in 1872. 

The book is divided into three sections of two chapters each which 
reflect the concerns of this study: ‘The Emergence of a Marriage Market’, 
‘Culture and the Marketplace’ and ‘Marriage and the Law’. Significantly, 
the book begins with a quote from Seth’s A Suitable Boy to underscore 
what we all know—that many of these practices, laws and modes of 
thought persist in India to this day. In the light of this persistence, it is of 
some importance to trace the roots of current societal patterns in the 
hinterland of colonial modernity, to see that the arranged marriage, for 
instance, began in the 19th century through the offices of ghataks (trad- 
itional matchmakers) who emphasised lineage and family line over all 
else, giving way for journals of caste associations in the early 20th cen- 
tury, before metamorphosing into the current practice of pages upon pages 
of matrimonial advertisements in the national and regional newspapers. 
The specifications of ‘fair and lovely’ for the bride, and educational quali- 
fications for the son-in-law were in place in the 19th century itself, as we 
see to our alarm, and no amount of castigation or reformism seems to 
have done away with such criteria. The reform of taste in the rites and 
rituals surrounding a Hindu marriage is attributed, in many cases, to the 
Brahmo community and those who were like-minded, if not formally 
belonging to the Brahmo Samaj. The Tagore family’s contribution to the 
distinctiveness of marriage practices as they emphasised spirituality and 
solemnity over vulgarity and crassness is detailed, as is the indignation 
of reformist writers in the newspapers and magazines. Photographs 
framed conjugality in a newly romantic mode, yet this framing of only 
the couple belied the fact that other marriage memorabilia such as the 
poems written and printed for these occasions show that the ‘couple’ 
were overwhelmingly immersed in the identity of the extended family 
of the husband, whose well-being was the condition necessary for their 
existence. The joint family is also the subject of the formal sphere of 
national law, which debated the Hindu Code reforms in agonising detail. 
The author shows how the Succession Act, which altered the laws relating 
to women’s inheritance of their paternal and marital property, was con- 
stitutive for women’s rights in this country in more ways than one. Once 
again, the importance of the well-being of the joint family is expressed 
repeatedly by politicians across party lines, and a special case is argued 
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for, much like the joint stock companies that are said to have contributed 
so much to the country’s recent economic success, controlled by fathers 
and brothers for the prosperity of both family and nation. The unique- 
ness of the Indian modern—its frustrating complexities and multiple 
dimensions—is brought to light by the traceries of such histories, contri- 
buting thereby to our own self-awareness and self-knowledge as putative 
actors in contemporary India. 


Centre for Studies in ROSINKA CHAUDHURI 
Soctal Sciences Calcutta 
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Sharmila Sreekumar, Scripting Lives: Narratives of ‘Dominant Women’ 
in Kerala. New Delhi: Orient BlackSwan, 2009. xiii + 312 pp. Notes, 
bibliography, index. 7695 (hardback). 
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This book sets up a conversation between two seemingly disparate kinds 
of narratives concerning contemporary Kerala: first, women’s personal 
narratives that participate in the constitution of experience and subject 
formation and second, social discourses that deal with various facets of 
the development experience. It brings together these domains to tease 
out the shared assumptions about normative feminine subjectivities within 
these narratives. In looking at personal narratives available through letters, 
diaries and other ‘jottings’ by ordinary women in contemporary Kerala, 
the study thus brings into focus a genre of writing not frequently reckoned 
with in the social sciences. Simultaneously, it also interrogates the dis- 
ciplinary values of English Studies for its persistent lack of interest in 
such materials, as well as the tendency within Women’s Studies to treat 
them with a lack of critical attention, thus reducing their interpretative 
ground. The work builds two intermeshed lines of argument. One, that 
the use of the term ‘ordinary’, both to indicate the category of women 
who are the focus of this study as also to draw attention to the generality 
of women whose achievements in the areas of education, health and demo- 
graphic transition are celebrated in development narratives, is somewhat 
deceptive and strategically masks the fault lines that separate dominant 
women (in terms of caste, class, religion) from those who are excluded. 
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This argument is derived from a larger claim elaborated through a sub- 
stantive body of the study, that is, that normatively gendered subjectivities 
circulating through rarratives of development both influence and are 
in turn influenced by subjectivities realised through personal narratives 
of ‘ordinary’-dominant (author’s term) women m Kerala—evidence of 
how ideas about development have percolated into the commonsense of 
Kerala referenced through a discussion of popular comic genres and tea 
stall conversations. 

The author claims that narratives of development construct norma- 
tively gendered women subjects within two overarching yet discrete 
spatial formations, namely, a utopia or a ‘golden present’, and a world 
on the brink of collapse, that is, a dystopia. In contrast to writing by 
women activist and development scholars that merely describes this para- 
dox, she claims to subject it to analytical scrutiny by examining the 
ideologically invested interiors of utopia and dystopia. The interiors of 
utopia and dystopia are taken up separately through specific narratives 
from the 1990s. The scholarship on Kerala’s development, promotional 
literature on tourism and narratives of high-achieving college-going 
women are drawn upon to examine the construction of utopia. Dystopia 
is examined through reports on sexual violence and the discourse on 
AIDS. Presented here as structured in association with the development 
paradox, the space of domesticity is also drawn into the ambit of study 
through an analysis of riveting excerpts from the diaries of two women. 

This study is notable for the richness of the personal narratives it 
mobilises, the range of discourses that it draws in, the theorisation it 
attempts of women’s experience and the complexity it attempts to bring 
into the task of interpretation of personal narratives in terms of the move- 
ment between sociality and subjectivity. However, a potentially valuable 
intervention is marred by serious problems in its analytical scheme and 
interpretative detail that render the arguments weak and inadequately 
substantiated. I will refer mainly to two major problems. The strict sep- 
aration made here between narratives of utopia and dystopia relies on an 
arbitrary selection and superficial reading of the scholarship on develop- 
ment that is intent on erasing its internal distinctions in perspectives and 
politics. Thus, the implications of the divergent emphases on state and 
market based solutions within Marxist and liberal narratives on develop- 
ment respectively for the gendering of women’s subjectivities are ignored. 
In contrast, the use of ‘recalcitrant’ in a single paper to describe the poor 
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response by specific groups to development initiatives is taken to repre- 
sent the general advocacy of personal solutions to a political problem by 
the scholarship. Further, whereas the author is critical of the literature 
for deploying gender in ways that mask the exclusion of marginal women, 
she fails to notice the tendency in some of the scholarship to deploy 
class in ways that seek to subsume caste and gender. 

Thus, a disdain for development scholarship is underpinned, on the 
one hand, by a lack of reflection on its methods of analysis and, on the 
other, by a disregard towards the demands of an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. We are asked to believe that typically development scholarship 
constructs its reality by ‘ladling out large measures of self-validating 
facts’ (p. 54). She also implies that the discourse relies a great deal on 
semantic mystification to produce its meaning. Hence, for the author, 
the phrase ‘distributed relatively equally’ (p. 120), used with reference 
to development indicators, is meant to coax the reader into overlooking 
gender disparities, especially as it is generally followed by observations 
about the higher life expectancy of women as compared to men in Kerala. 
While higher life expectancies are normal in the absence of acute forms 
of gender discrimination (such as sex selection), notably, the author uses 
this supposed strategy to make a key analytical move, namely, to see the 
tendency to render women into ‘equal and subsidiary subjects’ (p. 121) 
as corresponding to a ‘double telling’ she identifies in the personal 
narratives. 

The second problem relates to the modes by which personal and devel- 
opment narratives are understood to effect the exclusion of marginal 
women. The author frames the issues of exclusion mainly through polit- 
ical insights into the uneasy intersections of caste and gender gathered 
through the experience of university campus life in Hyderabad. This 
formulation is not subjected to further scrutiny in the specific contexts 
of Kerala but we are left to believe that exclusionary tendencies are 
derived from the inequalities of development. The manner in which exclu- 
sion is thus framed here evades the multiple intersection of social categor- 
ies in the context of development, ironically in ways that echo tendencies 
within development scholarship. The author represents dominant women 
as wholly disadvantaged by their gender but entirely privileged by their 
caste. This ignores the complex burdens of caste identity on women, as 
well as the many ways in which class, caste or religious identity may be 
articulated through gender; or the mediation of women’s class identity 
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by marriage, signs of which abound in the personal and development 
narratives studied by her. Against the conspicuous failure to refer to the 
relevant literature on exclusion and identity, the author is doomed to 
repeatedly invoking the ‘ladled out’ facts by development scholarship 
and to allegations of othering to substantiate the operation of exclusionary 
mechanisms. 


Centre for Development Studies PRAVEENA KODOTH 
Thiruvananthapuram 
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At the outset, both books by Pramod K. Nayar fill a critical gap in studies 
of celebrity culture, popular culture and how everyday life is ‘packaged’ 
in contemporary urban India where consumerism is the order of the day. 
Researching as I do on the Indian media, adhering to an easy reading 
style, while being theoretically grounded, is not always an easy task. 
_ Patricia Uberoi’s writings on popular culture practices in India are 
strongly grounded theoretically, yet accessible to the lay reader as well. 
Nayar’s writings hold a similar promise. 

Both books, in a sense, deal with ‘packaging’. The first book, on celeb- 
rity culture, concentrates on how various aspects of celebrity culture in 
India are ‘manufactured, packaged, and sold to adoring audiences that 
are always thirsty for spectacles that pique their imagination and dazzle 
their lives’. Indeed, who among us, to tell the truth, do not find celebrity 
culture alluring, and often spend money buying magazines that offer us 
a sneak peek into celebrity lives? Nayar’s book on celebrity culture ex- 
amines the processes through which celebrities are constructed and 
packaged as “consumer products’. Celebrities are strangers to us, but in 
their construction and packaging in India today, we become familiar and 
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intimate with their lives. This, in turn, is linked to questions of identity 
and the power that celebrity evokes in India, and even worldwide today. 
Indeed, it is an oft-repeated statement that given the numbers of Indians 
straddling the globe, more people in this world today recognise Shah 
Rukh Khan than Brad Pitt or Tom Cruise. Nayar draws on sociological 
theory to untangle the paradoxical nature of an Indian popular culture 
that is both invested m glamour and fantasy, yet is also simultaneously 
aware of the commercialism driving the focus on celebrity. The chapters 
in the book reveal that celebrity culture is a revealing lens through which 
to view significant cultural shifts taking place in contemporary urban 
India. The analysis of celebrity culture in Nayar’s book unravels changing 
conceptions of legitimacy, authority and credibility that are at work in 
Indian culture today. 

The study of celebrity is a wide-ranging field, but bas not drawn the 
kind of attention it deserves in India so far. Therefore, omissions in 
Nayar’s readings like Joshua Gamson’s Claims to Fame: Celebrity in 
Contemporary America (University of California Press, 1994); Richard 
Schickel’s Intimate Strangers: The Culture of Celebrity in America (Ivan 
R. Dee, 2000); Sean Redmond, Su Holmes (eds), Stardom and Celebrity: 
A Reader (Sage, 2007); Ajarn Brett Farmer’s ‘Can’t Get You Out of My 
Head: Consuming Celebrity, Producing Identity’, in Anderson and 
Schlunke (eds), Cultural Theory in Everyday Practice (Oxford University 
Press, 2009) are baffling. That said, Nayar’s examination and analysis of 
celebrity culture in contemporary India sheds light on key factors illu- 
minating Indian public culture today, including consumerism, media and 
politics, especially what our fascination with celebrities tells us about 
our culture and ourselves. 

Nayar’s second book on ‘Packaging Life’ examines how some aspects 
of everyday, urban life in India—such as good health, cosmopolitan iden- 
tities and luxurious lifestyles—are constructed and packaged for urban, 
middle-class consumers. The scope of the various sites examined here 
gives insights into metropolitan urban India; however, the analysis focuses 
mainly on the consumption side of the packaging process, and not the 
production of commodities. Nayar argues that such packaging plays into 
our anxieties, encouraging us to ‘buy particular commodities, adopt cer- 
tain lifestyles, assimilate specific political beliefs...’. These anxieties, 
he suggests, ‘morph into consumer practices, where particular kinds of 
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bodies, objects, and practices are established as the norm—safe, stylish 
and cosmopolitan—so that they appear natural, legitimate and desir- 
able ...’ (emphasis in original). Nayar also unpacks these discourses so 
that the consumer can understand the politics divested in such represen- 
tations: ‘[...] “packaging” is a multi-layered process that appropriates in 
various degrees and guises the tone, language, style, strategies and politics 
of scientism, commerce, social causes and “values”’ (p. xiv). Influenced 
by theories of Cultural Studies, Nayar analyses representational strat- 
egies, rhetorical Atyles and discourses that maximise the impact of pro- 
cesses that serve up objects and services for consumption in metropolitan, 
urban India. 

The most glaring omission in this book is any reference to Michel de 
Certeau’s seminal work The Practice of Everyday Life (University of 
California Press: Berkeley, 1984). De Certeau’s work deals with the uses 
consumers/ make of things that they purchase, for example, the uses of 
images on television. Though de Certeau’s work deals with topics ranging 
from railway journeys, differences between tours and maps, and differ- 
ent analyses of storytelling, it is still a book about people in which their 
everyday life and practices are fore-grounded and articulated. A couple 
of other omissions include Karal Ann Marling’s As Seen on TV: The 
Visual Culture of Everyday Life in the 1950s (Harvard University Press, 
1996); and Fran Martin (ed.) Interpreting Everyday Culture (Hodder 
Amold, 2003), especially the chapters on ‘Ideologies of Everyday Life’ 
and ‘Politics of Everyday Life’ by Ajarn Brett Farmer. 

As acknowledged by the author, the first book is an easier read for the 
lay person than the second. What makes Nayar’s works praiseworthy is 
that despite being academic works, both books are written in an easy 
narrative style, relatively free of jargon. One quibble I have with the 
books is the bad indexing. Both books would have benefited greatly with 
a more systematic and detailed index section. This, however, is in no 
way to deny the timely value of Nayar’s works in this field. Both books 
will be of great interest to students of consumption studies and consumer 
culture, media studies, celebrity studies, popular culture, and cultural 
studies, and Asian studies. It adds much needed literature in these areas 
where a specific focus on India is only just emerging, while also enriching 
the range of available work on contemporary India. 


American University of Kuwait SHOMA MUNSHI 
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Ramaswami Harindranath, Audience-Citizens: The Media, Public Know- 
ledge and Interpretive Practice. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2009. 
vii + 272 pp. Tables, notes, bibliography, index. 7495 (hardback). 

DOI: 10.1177/00699667 1104500217 


Audience-Citizens: The Media, Public Knowledge, and Interpretive 
Practice attempts to bring attention to what the author describes as a 
glaring under-theorising in reception studies. The author explores the 
relations between media, democracy and citizenship through reception 
analysis combining theory and cross-cultural empirical research. He 
points to the centrality of media, especially television, in public know- 
ledge and emphasises the need to examine what the diversity of responses 
within media audiences can reveal of the participation of these consti- 
tuencies in the practice of deliberative democracy. He argues that while 
several audience studies have explored the link between interpretive 
practice and sociological categories, there is little available literature on 
the precise ways in which social context affects interpretive practice. 
Seeking to develop a theoretical framework that can better address these 
existing lacunae, the author points to what he terms the ‘problematics of 
understanding’, ‘social collectivities’ and ‘genre’ as the three critical 
areas that reception studies have hitherto ignored, and need to be 
addressed. 

Referencing the philosophical hermeneutics of Gadamer to explain 
the possible ways in which a range of audience expectations defined by 
socio-cultural contexts can determine interpretive activity, Harindranath’s 
notion of understanding also draws upon the concept of ‘multiple realities’ 
to grasp how audiences comprise individuals who need to be recognised 
as simultaneously occupying interacting spaces of non-homogenous ex- 
periences. Similarly, the Gadamerian concept of a horizon of expectation 
is used here to indicate how audiences access genres through projected 
expectations that help in the anticipation of meaning. Notwithstanding 
its complicated relation with truth and authenticity, the documentary is 
largely analysed here as a genre that contributes to public knowledge. 

The book offers cross-cultural research to examine audience interpre- 
tations of television texts in India and Britain. In each context, audiences 
were divided into four categories according to educational level: profes- 
sional academics, post-graduate, under-graduates and non-graduates. Four 
television documentaries on the environment, two each from India and 
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Britain, were screened to a set of twenty respondents as a set comprising 
an Indian and a British documentary each. The initial analysis of the 
research data did not reflect any difference between the interpretations 
by the different audience segments. However, when the author re- 
examined the data by analysing it in terms of the conceptual framework 
outlined here in the book, some interesting variables emerged. The easy 
acceptance of documentary representation as ‘real’ by Indian non- 
graduates marked out this group from the remaining categories. Conclud- 
ing that the lack of higher education affected the horizon of expectations 
of this group such that they tended to read representation as synonymous 
with reality, the author argues that the relation between higher educa- 
tion and democratic participation is crucial. 

The book is certainly a valuable contribution to the field of audience 
research, particularly reception studies. It, however, could have done 
with some conceptual clarity and careful editing. For instance, after re- 
defining Corner’s (1991) framework to replace ‘context’ to ‘social col- 
lectivities’, somewhat confusingly, the tinues to use the former 
term interchangeably with ‘social collectivities’ and ‘social context’ 
through the rest of the book. Similarly, while the introduction gives the 
impression that the focus is on different audience groups in India, the 
analysis turns out to be cross-cultural in scope, seeking to compare audi- 
ences of non-fiction television programmes in India and Britain! 

More problematic, however, is the easy acceptance of documentaries 
as a homogenised genre that provides factual representation and contri- 
butes to public knowledge. With a growing body of literature on “docu- 
mentaries’ as ‘performative’ texts elaborated between author/filmmaker 
and the subject, there surely could have been more attention to the layered 
aspects of the genre. Similarly, a clubbing together of documentaries on 
the environment without any recognition of their cultural underpinnings 
is particularly surprising. A vast literature now exists on how nature and 
environments are culturally constructed, positions that any document- 
ary would need to engage with and negotiate, perhaps with contradictory 
results. In the same vein, it has been further argued that wildlife films 
comprise a genre in themselves for they follow specific narrative struc- 
tures laid down by Disney. Given the sophisticated theoretical pitch of 
this study, these gaps are indeed surprising. 

Further, both television audiences in Britain and India and the scope 
of documentaries on air seem vastly dissimilar. This aspect needed further 
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probing, especially if the aim is to understand the horizon of expect- 
ations of Indian audiences. Finally, the crucial link between higher edu- 
cation and access to ‘cultural and symbolic resources that determine 
whether or not a person or community has a voice in the contemporary 
Indian polity’ (p. 23) is far from adequately argued here. Especially given 
the problematic nature of modernity in India, where rise in higher edu- 
cation often bears a strong correlation with following the most abject 
feudal practices, accepting such a straightforward link between education 
and democratic politics is a bit difficult. 

To be fair though, the book is consistent in its warning that its research 
findings as well as its theoretical framework need further research. The 
value of the book lies in its extensive literature review, sophisticated 
theorising as well as its focus on non-fiction programmes and its attempt 
to raise some very crucial questions that indicate areas which need further 
research. 


Documentary Filmmaker, GARGI SEN 
Distributor and Festival Curator 
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This book is an ardent engagement with various facets of human security 
in the context of globalisation from the feminist standpoint of view. It 
provides a serious account of different dimensions of human security 
through contributions focusing on the question of dignity, rights, gender 
justice etc. 

. The thirteen chapters that make up the book are neatly divided into 
three parts. The first part of the book deals with human security, gender 
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and body describing how in particular the female body becomes the site 
of contestation. In the first chapter Sunila Abeysekera provides a com- 
parative description of women in the two dissimilar conflict zones of 
East Timor and Sri Lanka. She captures the hardship that conflict begets 
in the lives of vulnerable women of these countries. It also discusses the 
interplay of patriarchal values and double standards that staunchly guard 
the definition of gender roles and regulate every aspect of women’s exist- 
ence. For instance, during conflict situations women are used to maintain 
communication links, only to be sent back to the domains of domesti- 
city once normalcy returns. In the second chapter, Gita Sen analyses 
issues of reproductive rights and gender justice in the shadow of neo- 
conservative politics. It cautions us against how the nefarious collusion 
of imperial powers such as the United States, religious fundamentalism 
and neo-conservative political and economic forces can impinge upon 
the space for gender justice. Rising economic disparity has led to declin- 
ing cooperation and consensus on crucial issues in the South while simul- 
taneously supplementing US hegemony and monopoly. The next chapter 
by Imani M. Tafari-Ama discusses the situation in the inner city in 
Kingston, Jamaica. She shows the ways in which visions of women’s 
empowerment often internalise hegemonic masculine social order based 
on extreme violence, only to take them far away from their true eman- 
cipation. Efforts by the Dutch state to recognise the sex market via pro- 
gressive interventions meant to legalise prostitution, and fighting both 
forced prostitution and sex trafficking are the focus of Joyce Outshoom’s 
essay as the fourth chapter. She states that such creative policies are use- 
ful in ameliorating the status of sex workers by making their domain of 
work subject to labour laws, health and safety regulations, all of which 
allows them to be formally recognised as equal citizens by paying taxes. 

The second part of the book focuses on the domains of work and care. 
Here, Noeleen Hayzer captures the different dimensions of trafficking in 
women and children for a range of purposes including prostitution, legal 
and illegal work, marriage, organ trade and bonded labour. She calls 
upon a gender-responsive and human rights-based approach to trafficking. 
Carla Risseeuw analyses Dutch policies to show that notwithstanding 
the image of the Netherlands as a progressive welfare state, a closer ex- 
amination of its legislation reveals how the government’s vision still 
disables women from true citizenship entitlements through its affirmation 
of traditional notions of gender with the male as breadwinner and the 
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ideal of a docile wife/mother. Further, Rachel Kurian explores the effects 
of globalisation on domestic care services. The care chain at the global 
level caters to the care deficit in the developed North by ‘exporting’ care 
providers from the developing South. Kurian’s discussion on immigration 
issues, recruitment practices and working conditions relating to Filipina 
au pairs in Netherlands highlights the complexities of the global care 
business. It also powerfully highlights how the participation of women 
in the globalisation of care-work is not out of their rational free choice. 
Many women in developing societies are forced to take recourse to this 
in order to escape the endemic poverty, unemployment and other vulner- 
abilities that they otherwise have to contend with. Carrying the discussion 
forward, Thanh-Dam Truong analyses the care issue in liberalisation era 
Vietnam. She describes how, in the 1970s, the support for working 
mothers shifted the burden of care from women to institutions arranged 
to provide care services. However, under the current wave of liberal- 
isation and shift in economic policies, the state is trying to pull back to 
push women once again into the domain of domestic care by promoting 
household production and endorsing conventional womanly duties as 
praiseworthy virtues. 

Essays in Part Three focus oa creative efforts that capture the concrete 
realities and contingent specificities relating to the contemporary quest 
for human security. Virginia Vargas maps out the inter-linkages between 
forces of globalisation, social movements and feminism to highlight how 
globalisation has paradoxically led to new risks, conflicts and exclusions. 
At the same time, it has catalysed new sites of resistances, thus trans- 
forming social movements at the local and global level into campaigns 
for global justice and an alternate globalisation. She also takes into 
account the new dynamics of feminist intervention in the World Social 
Forum where many feminists have actively involved themselves in an 
ongoing dialogue towards social transformation. Reviewing frameworks 
for assessing women’s empowerment such as Gender Empowerment 
Measure (GEM), Saskia E. Wieringa suggests the inclusion of other 
crucial dimensions such as care, sexuality, violence against women that 
seem to escape quantification. Overall, she finds the African Gender and 
Development index to be a great innovative tool to analyse women’s 
empowerment. Amrita Chhachhi highlights the erosion of citizenship 
norms in the context of liberalisation through focusing on labour regimes 
in the Indian electronic industry in pre- and post-liberalisation years. 
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Her study shows how new trends such as feminisation and informalisa- 
tion of labour market practices have led to a further disenfranchisement 
of women. Through using the metaphor of plastic, Patricia Mohammed 
discusses how gender constructions are created and commenrcialised, and 
stresses the need to rethink conventional gender categories to recognise 
the achievements of women as contributing to human security and eco- 
nomic freedom. Lastly, Rhoda Reddock tries to integrate gender analysis 
into environmental studies to produce a critique of state policy towards 
the use of agricultural resources and settlement. 

Ranging across significant issues on the theme of human security from 
policy and feminist perspectives, the book will be of great use to research 
scholars, students and, most importantly, policy makers. 


Miranda House PUSHPA KUMARI 
University of Delhi 
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Editorial 


From 2012 onwards, Contributions will have a new editorial team, 
consisting of Deepak Mehta and Sanjay Srivastava as editors and Janaki 
Abraham and Yasmeen Arif as book review editors. Aradhya Bhardwaj 
will provide continuity as Editorial Associate. (Janaki and Yasmeen have 
already started work with this issue.) 

When we look back at the last five years, we realise how much we 
have learnt, from the minutiae of editing to the need to balance regional 
representation, topical interest and scholarly worth. We have fought bit- 
terly over syntax and punctuation, rejoiced together when we identified 
the perfect referee and felt it all worthwhile when some young colleague 
published their first article in Contributions. 

In our first editorial (41.1) we had set ourselves an ambitious agenda, 
to make Indian sociology more comparative and cosmopolitan, to include 
a diversity of methods, and to have an impassioned yet scholarly engage- 
ment with the contemporary debates of our time. We cannot say that we 
have fulfilled even a fraction of what we hoped for but, looking back at 
the issues we edited, we are heartened to note that they have charted 
by the previous editors. At the end of five years, we are confident that 
Contributions will continue to grow and change, and we look forward to 

We are grateful to our referees for their scholarly generosity and to 
our editorial board members for their support through the years. In par- 
ticular, we are grateful to those among them—Carol Upadhya, Shahnaz 
Rouse and Tanka Subba—who took on a part of the editorial role in the 
last year, as we experimented with the idea of an editorial collective. 
Our editors at SAGE have been both patient and generous, and together 
we have celebrated fifty years of Contributions, as well as the release of 
a festschrift for Patricia Uberoi, from whom we took over as editors. 

Above all, we thank our contributors, book reviewers and readers, 
whose continued interest in Indian sociology and anthropology, as re- 
flected in the pages of Contributions, has made it an honour and a pleasure 
to work for this journal. 


Amita Baviskar and Nandini Sundar 


China in Bollywood 


Patricia Uberoi 


This article engages sociologically with three different academic discourses. The first 
pertains to the field of international relations, referring spectfically to an enduring aspect 
of India-China bilateral relations over tha last half-century or more that is known in 
Shorthand as the ‘trust defictt’. The second has reference to the field of cinema studies, in 
particular to the generic charocteristtcs of the Hollywood/Bollywood ‘war film’. The 
third reflects on isswes of territoriality in the modern world of nation-states: on national 
borders and the ‘borderlandaers’ of the contact tones, and on sacred and secular carto- 
graphies. In attempting to understand the nature and mode of production and reproduction 
of the Indian public's mistrust of China, the article takes up Chetan Anand’s iconic ‘war 
film’, Haqeeqat, released in 1964 very shortly after the disastrous 1962 India-China border 
war which formed tts subject matter. Unlike many films of the last two decades on India- 
Pakistan and Hindu-Muslim relations, briefly referred to by way of comparison and con- 
trast, Haqeegat’s stereotypes of Indians, Chinese, and borderlanders have yet to be over- 
written or complicated by countervailing images. They remain effectively frozen in time, 
leaving the dominant public perception of China as it was in the early 19603—an image 
of both menace and duplicity. 


I 
Prologue: The ‘trust deficit’ 


It is widely acknowledged that India-China relations have improved 
considerably over the last two decades. It is also recognised that there 
have been numerous setbacks to this process, though trade and economic 
relations have continued to flourish beyond all expectations. Many 


Patricia Uberal is at the Institute of Chinese Studies, Centre for the Study of Developing 
Societies, Delhi, 110054. Email: patuberoi @ yahoo.co.in 
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observers believe that increasing economic engagement will, by its own 
logic, enable and encourage political ‘normalisation’ in due course, 
whether in the short or the long run. Others, however, assert that unless 
and until a solution is found to the contentious border issue, which had 
brought the two countries to undeclared war in 1962,' political normal- 
isation will remain forever hostage to rival territorial claims. The recent 
history of India-~China relations appears to bear out the latter proposition.” 

Beginning in the 1950s and with renewed momentum since its 
‘opening up’, China has managed, more or less successfully, to resolve 
its land border issues with all littoral states, including some with whom 
there have been armed conflicts in the past (Russia and Vietnam, for 
instance). The Sino-Indian border remains an exception. In seeking an 
explanation for the continued intractability of the border issue, many 
analysts have alluded to a factor known in shorthand as the ‘trust deficit’, 
meaning by this that the Indian ‘public’ is habitually and unconscionably 
suspicious of Chinese actions and intentions vis-à-vis India, and will 
therefore never countenance a negotiated ‘swap’ deal with China to settle 
the rival territorial claims or—which amounts to more or less the same 
thing—a transmogrification of the present Line of Actual Control into 
an international boundary. 

Conceding, for the moment, the reality of the ‘trust deficit’, where is 
this located? And what are the mechanisms of its social production, 
reproduction and dissemination some two generations after the 1962 War? 
It appears that there is very little to go on. This poverty of empirical case 
studies contrasts conspicuously with the vigarous social science litera- 
ture that explores the production and reproduction of nationalist and 
xenophobic stereotypes in the case of India-Pakistan relations, including 
in school textbooks (e.g., Kumar 2001), and also in popular, middle, and 


' Although official Indian archives are not yet publicly accessible, there are numerous 
studies of the background and build-up to the border war, as well as first-hand accounts of 
the conflict. See, among others: Ali (1999); Bhattacharjea (2001); Dalvi (1969); Fisher 
and Rose (1962); Garver (2001 esp. Ch. 3, pp. 79-109): Lamb (1964); Maxwell (1972); 
Mehra (2007); Mullik (1971); J. Singh (1983); K. Natwar Singh (2009: 85-1 10; 163-76); 
Sinha et al. (1992). For an analysis of the Chmese perspective on these events, see also 
John W. Garver [ca 2002}, ‘China’s Decision for War with India in 1962’, at http//www. 
people. fas.harvard edn/~jobnston/garver. pdf. Accessed on 7 May 2011. 

2 For a concise recent account and assessment, seo Zorawar Danlet Singh (2011), and 
from a Chinese perspectrve Cheng (2010: esp. 67-70). 
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parallel Indian cinema (e.g., Bharat and Kumar 2008; Fazila-Yacoobali 
2002). The latter body of literature provides the foil against which 
I attempt a reading of a specific cinematic representation of the India- 
China border war of 1962, the Bombay Hindi movie Haqeeqat (The 
Reality, dir. Chetan Anand, Himalaya Films, 1964), starring Balraj Sahni, 
Dharmendra, Priya Rajvansh, Jayant, Sanjay Khan and Vijay Anand. 
Set in the Western (Ladakh) sector of the Sino-Indian border, Hageegat 
tells the story of the build-up to military confrontation in the region, of 
the Chinese attack on Indian outposts, of the courageous Indian defence 
of their positions, and of the ultimate rout of the Indian forces with ter- 
rible loss. 

The article begins with a discussion of the singular role of Hageegat 
as a landmark and paradigmatic ‘war film’ in the Bollywood context 
(Section II). This is followed by a brief contrast of the cinematic portrayal 
of Pakistan and China in Indian popular cinema (Section II), and a dis- 
cussion of the sacred and secular cartographies through which the space 
of the nation is visually rendered (Section IV). The ensuing analysis of 
the narrative and semiotic structure of Hageeqat (Section V) draws on 
these several insights. The article concludes with some thoughts on the 
role of Hageegat in the stabilisation of the Bollywood war film genre, 
on its construction of the notion of a border and the role of borderlanders, 
its sacralisation of territory, and its representation of India-China relations. 
Unresolved cinematically, the India-China border issue remains 
unresolved also in real life some sixty years after the two newly inde- 
pendent Asian nations established diplomatic relations. 

H 
Haqeegat: The archetypal ‘war film’ 
Chetan Anand’s Hageegat is widely recognised as the first post- 
Independence Indian ‘war film’, properly speaking.’ In general, 
Bollywood movies are seen by critics as generically hybrid, immature 


or unstable in reference to the paradigms set by Hollywood cinema (Budha 
2008), not least because of the presence of song-and-dance sequences in 


3 See, for instance, Athique (2008: 478-79); Budha (2008: 6, 15, 18); Chakravarty 
(1993: 219-24); Rajadhyaksha and Willemen (1994: 354). 
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the overwhelming majority of films howsoever they are otherwise classi- 
fied. The war film genre, in particular, is deemed underdeveloped, despite 
some modest efforts (Chakravarty 1993: 219-24) of, worse still, to have 
suffered arrested development following the initial success of Hageegat, 
concerned with the India-China War, and Saat Hindustani (Seven Indians, 
dir. K.A. Abbas, 1969), which focused on the liberation of Goa from 
Portuguese colonial rule. Film historian Sumita Chakravarty accounts 
for this exceptionality by the fact that ‘[ijn both these instances... the 
directors (Chetan Anand and K.A. Abbas) were avowedly leftist and 
socially conscious filmmakers, somewhat marginal in the Bombay 
industry’ (ibid.: 219). 

Other critics have suggested different explanations for the fact that 
‘the copycat Indian film industry could not, did not, duplicate the 
[Hollywood] war movie for a long time’,* as also for the subsequent, 
unexpected efflorescence of the genre in the late 1990s, a full generation 
later. For instance, it has been said that, despite the several declared and 
undeclared wars on the subcontinent since 1947, Indian directors have 
lacked first-hand experience of conscription and of war, while on the 
other hand the personal experience of some directors of Partition vio- 
lence ‘was hardly the stuff to make heroes out of—only villains all 
around’.’ In fact, the trauma of Partition violence and displacement and 
the continued sensitivity of Hindu-Muslim communal relations are said 
to have encouraged a self-imposed silence on the part of the Hindi film 
industry, reinforced by wariness of state censorship and commercial risk 
in an industry heavily dependent on speculative capital (Athique 2008; 
Budha 2008).° Additionally, according to Kishore Budha (2008), Indian 
film critics have failed to play a constructive role in promoting the 
‘stabilisation’ of the war film genre, being preoccupied with the globally 
embarrassing problem of Hindi cinema’s want of ‘realism’ on the one 
hand, and captive to auteur-ist styles of film criticism on the other. The 
recent wave of films on Hindu-Muslim communal relations and terrorism, 


‘ Jaganath Guha (2001), ‘Conflict as Masala’. www.himalmag.com/Conflict-as- 
Masala nw1809.html. Accessed on 9 March 2009. 

5 Ibid. 

* M.S. Sathyo’s Garam Hawa (1973) was for long a singular effort, its release beld up 
for eight months by the censors (Bharat and Kumar 2008: 189) In regional cinema, Ritwik 
Ghatak’s Bengali trilogy on the partition in Bengal us regarded as another notable exception 
(see Katshiva 2008). 
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some of them looking back on the events of Partition, and a series of 
outright war films such as J.P. Dutta’s war trilogy (Border, 1997; Refugee, 
2000; and LOC—Kargil, 2003) are attributed to a growing professionalism 
and new patterns of financing in the Bombay film industry, new factors 
of distribution and exhibition, the emerging importance of diasporic 
audiences and (in the case of the more jingoistic of these films) the rise 
to political prominence of the right-wing Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). 
At the same time, some recent and more affectively nuanced films, such 
as Main Hoon Na (dir. Farah Khan, 2004) and Veer-Zaara (dir. Yash 
Chopra, 2004), are seen to mirror moves at the diplomatic-political levels 
towards state-to-state rapprochement with Pakistan (see Bharat and 
Kumar 2008: ‘Introduction’; Dudrah 2008).’ 

But what is the paradigmatic warfilm to which the foregoing com- 
ments allude? Obviously, producers, directors, critics and the Indian view- 
ing public share a common understanding of genre—appreciating in a 
general sense the distinctive features of war films, thrillers, romances, 
westerns, socials, musicals, etc., while recognising that their Bollywood 
equivalents tend to be categorically somewhat anomalous—in deference, 
80 it is commonly asserted, to the demands of an unsophisticated mass 
andience. Thus even the film we are considering here, Hageegat, acknow- 
ledged through four decades as the archetype of Indian ‘war films’, is 
sometimes awarded a hybrid generic status—‘Action/Musical/War’ .* 

In her definitive study of the Hollywood war film as genre, Jeanme 
Basinger (2003) has proposed the ‘World War IJ combat film’ as the 
archetype of the war film for our times, subsuming the World War I 
movie and instantiating the essential formal characteristics, if not neces- 
sarily the ideological thrust, of subsequent movies focused on the Korean 
and Vietnam engagements, or others.? Reviewing the corpus of World 
War II combat films, Basinger identifies Bataan (dir. Tay Garnett, 1943) 
as a ‘seminal’ war film, a film ‘that contains the primary characteristics 


7 The ‘26/11’ terrocist attacks in Mumbai in 2008 and subsequently may have subverted 
this teleological self-confidence in the rapprochement process, however. 

* See c.g., ‘Hageegat (1964)’ on http//www. imdb.com/ttle/tt0 154565/, Accessed on 
5 December 2008. 

’ There is a very substantial H.erature on World War II cmema, for both the US, post- 
Pearl Harbour, and for Britain. For the former, see McLaughlin and Parry (2006), among 
others; for the latter, Aldgate and Richards (2007); Murphy (2000). 
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of the genre—a film totally set in the combat situation, with no escapes 
or releases of any sort’ (2003: 34, emphasis added). (Most other films of 
the era allow a momentary retum from military to civilian life, often 
through the device of flashback.) Using Bataan as a guide, Basinger 
proposes some sixteen basic ‘generic requirements’ of the war film (2003: 
56-57). Haqeeqat fits this schema rather well—conforming to some 
twelve or thirteen of the requirements—though with some notable com- 
promises. These departures include: (i) a different presentation of the 
dynamics of the group, neutralising rather than dramatising the potential 
of individual social and personality differences to undermine group unity; 
(ii) a greater role for women, or for family life in general, than is properly 
conceded in the ‘pure’ combat movie; and (iii) as might be expected, a 
good dose of poetic melody. 

As in the Hollywood war film, the group of Indian soldiers in Hageegat 
is a mix, though not the democratic, explosive mix of ethnic types, class 
backgrounds and troubled personal histories typical of the Hollywood 
prototype. Hageegat’s protagonists are mostly Hindu, with some token, 
stereotypical, Sikhs,!? and of varying class backgrounds from the sophis- 
ticated and westernised Major Ranjit Singh, splendidly played by Balraj 
Sahni, to the simple and ‘traditional’ jawan; but all of them, excepting 
the comic figure of the regimental barber (and possibly also the cook), 
recognisably of ‘martial’ castes and often with a family tradition of army 
service. Unlike the Hollywood war film, however, no dramatic tension 
ensues from the different class/caste backgrounds of the combatants; 
just a little minor friction on account of the barber’s propensity to place 
bets on other men’s unhappiness. And the fact that two brother officers— 
Major Ranjit Singh (Balraj Sahni) and Major Pratap Singh (Vijay 
Anand)—share the same romantic interest is not made cause for friction 
either, as well it might in other settings. Major Ranjit Singh retires from 
the fray in gentlemanly good grace to nurse his broken heart, while the 
dashing Pratap Singh sweeps his lady love onto the dance floor. 

Rank hierarchy is not in dispute either, though Major Ranjit Singh 
occasionally has to give his men some stirring pep-talks, first to remind 
them firmly of the larger geopolitics of India-China relations as they try 
to comprehend the confusion of territorial claims and counter-claims in 
the border region, and later as the remnants of their platoon struggle 


10 There is 50 Muslim character, however 
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through the hostile terrain to safety. The Major himself also visibly chafes 
at his senior’s command that the Indians should not allow themselves to 
be provoked into firing the first shot, though the Chinese are menacingly 
approaching and facing them, cyeball-to-cyeball at twenty-five yards. 
There is no insubordination, however. 

On the contrary, and in good Bollywood style, dramatic tension within 
the combatant ranks is largely a function of the intimate personal relation- 
ship of the commanding officer, Brigadier Singh (Jayant), with Captain 
Bahadur Singh (Dharmendra). The Brigadier is in fact Bahadur’s father, 
who—with due apologies to the framed photo of his wife on his desk— 
knowingly (twice over in fact) commands the sacrifice of his son to ensure 
the safety of the combat unit as a whole. 

The flashbacks from the front, duplicated by, or enmeshed within, 
the receipt of letters from home (cf. Basinger 2003: 57), are similarly 
intimate: all six of the chief protagonists are shown in romantic relation- 
ships of different kinds. As remarked before, the sophisticated Major 
Ranjit Singh discovers that his long-term girlfriend has got engaged to a 
brother-officer just at the moment when he had finally resolved to pop 
the question: the engagement ring is slipped back in his pocket in the 
nick of time. Ram Singh has a tiff with his fiancée when he is suddenly 
called back to the front on the eve of their wedding; thereafter, his 
melancholic state, ever waiting for a conciliatory letter from his beloved, 
is the subject of good-humoured but sympathetic banter by his comrades. 
There are three young men from the same Rajput family: one of them 
with a young son he has hardly seen; one, newly married, dreaming of 
the brief delights of his wedding night, and the youngest, a new recruit, 
the flirtatious pet of his two sisters-in-law. Captain Bahadur Singh’s 
romantic interest, blessed by his mother in her letter to him at the front, 
is—rather improbably—present with him on the battlefield! Angmo (Priya 
Rajvansh), daughter of a Ladakhi father and Kashmiri mother, dies 
fighting by his side, having done her patriotic bit to distract the advancing 
Chinese forces.!! And even the Brigadier has his wife with him in the 


1! The generic anomaly of Angmo’s presence on the battlefleld—wielding an automatic 
weapon alongside Bahadur—is excusable, perhaps, by her different ethnicity. All the other 
women in Haqeeqat, as in war films generally (Basinger 2003: 83), are keeping the home 
fires burning. As far as I have seen, critics have not complained of the interpellation of 
Angmo into the combat situation, embellished by her torture and near-rape by a villainous 
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form of her portrait on his camp-table, reporting to her the presumed 
loss, recovery, and final loss of their son. Altogether it appears that the 
differentiation between the men in Haqgeegat is not, as in the Hollywood 
war film, on grounds of ethnicity, class, or personal histories with each 
other but simply, relatively innocuously, in terms of their life-cycle stages 
in romance, marriage and parenthood. 

Expectedly, and unlike the prototypical Hollywood combat film,” 
Haqeeqat has not only a stirring sound-track commensurate with the 
theme of heroism and sacrifice but no fewer that six songs, some of them 
repeated." Most are romantic songs—of love, expectation, separation, 
longing and despair—but one of them, the stirring ‘Kar chale hum fidaa 
jaan-o-tan, saathtyon/Ab tumhare havaale watan, saathiyon’ (We have 
sacrificed our lives and bodies, friends/Now we entrust our country to 
you, friends), with which the film concludes, is not only the most widely 
recalled attribute of Haqeeqat (apart from the charms of a handsome 
youthful Dharmendra), but continues to be an all-purpose, nostalgic song 
for every patriotic occasion.’ 

These elaborations of family circumstance through conversations, 
flashbacks and letters from home, along with the development of the 
romance between Bahadur and Angmo from the first meeting of eyes as 
he rescues her kid-goat fallen over a cliff to the quasi-proposal (pend- 
ing Mother’s approval), occupy a great deal of the first hour of the film, 
punctuated only rarely by mild reminders of the potential conflict situ- 
ation, and they are reenacted with each death on the battlefield. None- 
theless, and despite this no doubt inordinate focus on the intimate sphere, 
Haqeeqat appears to qualify rather well, generically speaking, as a war 


enemy. Their objection is more to Priya Rajvansh’s barely adequate acting abilities (seo 
‘Hageeqat’ on bttp://www.upperstall.com/films/1964/hagecqatifield_upperstallreview. 
Accessed on 5 March 2009). 

2 Regarding the few Hollywood combat movies that overlap with musicals, see 
Basinger (2003: 221-26). 

D The songs are rendered principally by Lata Mangeshkar and Mohammed Rafi, with 
music by Madan Mohan and lyrics by poet Kaifi Azmi. For an appreciative evaluation of 
the film songs, see Avijit Ghosh, ‘Phir Bhi Dil Hai Hindustani’, Times of India, 14 August 
2010, p. 25; also ‘Haqeeqat’ at http:/Awww.upperstall. com/films/1964/haqeeqati#field_ 
upperstallreview. Accessed on 5 March 2009 

l4 I thank Geetha Nambissan, whose recall of the haunting power of this song first got 
me started on this project. 
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film. Indeed the personal histories, musically elaborated, make the death 
or sufferings of the protagonists even more poignant. Besides, Hindi 
film-viewers are well-accustomed to a lengthy build-up of dramatic ten- 
sion, with the real ‘action’, as in Hageeqat too, taking place largely after 
the interval. 


lil 
Pakistan and China in the Bollywood imagination 


Scholarly address to the question of Bollywood’s cinematic portrayal of 
China and the Chinese people is remarkably sparse.” This itself provides 
a contrast with the growing archive of films and of critical comment on 
India’s relations with Pakistan ‘through the cinematic lens’ (Bharat and 
Kumar 2008). Several aspects of this cinematic production and critical 
literature might be highlighted by way of comparison and contrast. 

First, as noted earlier, cinematic address to the painful issues raised 
by the Partition of India was tardy. It was only in the late 1980s that the 
theme of Partition became cinematically narratable, albeit hesitantly. 
Similarly, there was an initial reluctance—whether imposed or self- 
imposed—to name Pakistan as the ‘enemy’ in the proto-war films (Bharat 
and Kumar 2008: 203). However, though slow in coming, these Pakistan- 
focused films were a conspicuous trend by the tum of the century. In the 
case of the China-focused Haqeegat, by contrast, the film (made with 
the acknowledged assistance of the Ministry of Defence) was released 
in 1964, a mere two years after the India~China border clash; and the 
‘enemy’ was both named and excoriated. Thereafter, however, the volume 
of cinematic output on India-China relations has been inconsequential, a 
fact that—as I argue here—has left the popular cinematic imagination of 
China suspended in an intransigent time-warp. 

Second, in the case of India-Pakistan relations, there is an obvious 
conflation of films about the Partition, films about Hindu-Muslim 


D See, however, Neepa Majumdar’s fascinating account (2008) of the transformation 
of V. Shantaram’s patriotic biopic, Dr Kotnis ki Amar Kahan: (1946) into an American 
anti-Communist atrocity film, Nighonare in Red China (see also Ubero! 2009), Payal 
Banerjes’s reflection (2007) on the stereotyping of the Kolkata Chinese community in 
Deepa Mehta's Fire; and Ravina Aggarwal's pertinent discussion of Hageegat’s ‘femin- 
isation’ of the border area of Ladakh (2004: Ch. 3; see Section V). 
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communal relations, and patriotic/war films. The suggested link of the 
external ‘enemy’, Pakistan, with an internal ‘enemy’, that is, India’s 
Muslim population, is seen to be potentially communally provocative 
(see Banaji 2008; Fazila-Yacoobali 2002), as is the enacted reminder of 
Partition violence. On the other hand, and despite the real-life and shame- 
ful hounding and incarceration of people of Chinese descent in India 
after the 1962 War (see also Chatterjee 2005), the ‘enemy’ in Haqeeqat 
is portrayed as an external and invasionary one (Aggarwal 2004: Ch. 3; 
cf. Schendel 2005: 98ff.; see Section V). 

Third, in the India-Pakistan war films, even at their most jingoistic, 
as well as in the films on communal relations and terrorism, there are 
usually (and perhaps increasingly) shades of grey, as well as of black 
and white. Thus the good and bad characters on either side, and the good 
and bad modes of ‘transgressing’ national borders (Athique 2008) may 
contribute constructively to the imaginative recuperation of a trans- 
national humanity. Hageegat, however, leaves no space for grey—good 
Chinese and bad Indians are simply not to be found—and in this sense 
forecloses the possibility of a self-reflective questioning of the ideals of 
nationalism, war, sacrifice and masculinity. In Haqeeqat, love does not 
transcend national borders but only confirms the sense of national 
belonging.'® 

Last is the point already made, namely, that the China-focused Haqeegat 
inaugurated the genre of the warfilm in Bollywood cinema, whereas 
follow-up in reference to India-Pakistani relations was delayed by over 
three decades. Of course, given this interrupted history, Hageeqat’s sup- 
posedly ‘canonical’ status has also now come under critical scrutiny. 
For instance, film critic Jaganath Guha has declared the Indian war film 
represented by Chetan Anand’s Haqeeqat and his subsequent Hindustan 
ki Kasam (1973), ‘stillborn’, pending the viable birth of the true war 
(and ‘civil war’) movie genre in the last decade of 20th century." 


16 This is poignantly conveyed through the medium of song (‘Hoke majboor mujhe’), 
as the soldiers imagine the impact on thelr loved ones of the news that they have been 
Killed in action. 

7 Jaganath Guha (2001), ‘Conflict as Masala’ At www himalmag.com/Conflict-as- 
Masala _nw1809.btml. Accessed on 9 March 2009. ` 
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IV 
Cartographic anxieties and sacred geographies 


‘Cartographic anxiety’ is a term coined by Sankaran Krishna to describe 
a conspicuous feature of many post-colonial societies, namely, the intense 
symbolic role of cartography in the social and political production of 
nationality. Specifically, the ubiquity of cartographic discourses ‘reveals 
both the epistemic and [the] physical violence that accompanies the 
enterprise of nation-building’ (Krishna 1996: 194). This is particularly 
so in the case of India, whose very creation as an independent nation- 
state involved simultaneous dismemberment—and, we might add here, 
supplementing Krishna, the predominantly voluntary but occasionally 
forcible integration of the erstwhile princely states and remaining for- 
eign enclaves (Mehra 2007: 169).'* As a result, ‘“accurate” representa- 
tions of the body politic in maps and insignia are watched with an intensity 
that is perhaps unequalled elsewhere’ (Krishna 1996: 196; cf. Schendel 
2005: 12-14). 

In the modern, post-Westphalian world of nation-states, an ‘un- 
equivocal definition’ of national borders is essential to claims to state 
sovereignty; correspondingly, failure to fully delineate national borders 
stands as ‘an embarrassment for state elites’ (Schendel 2005: 72). Yet, 
the 3,500 kilometre India-China border remains cartographically disputed 
and physically undemarcated. Derived from various treaty and protec- 
torate arrangements marking the historical limits of British Imperial 
expansionism into Tibet and Central Asia and the current Lines of Control/ 
Actual Control between the armed forces of India and Pakistan, and India 
and China, the borders of India and China as represented in their re- 
spective official maps overlap in a considerable degree—notably, in the 
eastern sector south of the so-called ‘McMahon Line’ (which the Chinese 
repudiate as a legacy of imperialist aggression), and in the western sector 
in Aksai Chin (through which runs a vital strategic artery connecting 
China’s Xinjiang province and the Tibet Autonomous Region), as well 
as in those areas of Pakistan-occupied Kashmir ceded by Pakistan to 


E See the visual material in Sumathi Ramaswamy, ‘Artful Mapping in Bazaar India: 


Cartographic Reflections on the Priya Paul Collection’, at http:/Avww.tesveerghar.net/ 
cmsdesk/essay/1 16/index. Accessed on 9 April 2011. 
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China (see e.g. Ali 1999; Fisher and Rose 1962; Lamb 1964; Maxwell 
1972; Zorawar Daulet Singh 2011). Moreover, on the ground, official 
‘Claim Lines’ and the perimeters of effective contro] have always been 
at variance. 

Whatever their relation to the realities of control on the ground, how- 
ever, official maps have been, and continue to be, a critical instrument in 
the articulation of rival territorial claims, routinely deployed to sub- 
stantiate charges of ‘violation’ and ‘incursion’. They are also, not unex- 
pectedly, prominent in the visual narrative of Hageegat, as Brigadier 
Singh in his headquarters, and Major Ranjit Singh at the front, monitor 
the fluctuations of battle and chalk out their strategies. Looking over their 
shoulders as they move their markers, we repeatedly glimpse a thick 
dark line marking the ‘border —presumably, that is, the Indian ‘claim 
line’, which of course encompasses territory that the Chinese believe to 
be rightfully theirs by dint of both history and possession. 

The maps in question are obviously products of modern cartography, 
and it was cartography as a modern technology of knowledge, pedagogy 
and state power that has provided the ‘logo’ form through which India as 
a nation has visualised itself in modern times (cf. Anderson 1991: 175; 
Thongchai 1994; Trivedi 2003). However, as Sumathi Ramaswamy has 
demonstrated in her recent writing on the visual imagination of India in 
20th century print culture (2007, 2008, 2010), this modern, scientific, 
‘secular’ and essentially ‘disenchanted’ territorial imagination, with its 
grid-like representation of space in terms of degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude, co-exists alongside, and in partial tension with, a very different, 
and essentially Hindu, sacred geography. This is only to be expected, 
given that, 


[i]Jn a range of Hindu traditions, map-making has been the domain of 
both cosmologists and mythmakers, and it is arguable that the imagined 
landscape they have created is far more culturally powerful than that 
displayed in Bartholomew’s map of India. The imagined landscape 
bears imprints of meaning: the self-manifest eruptions of the gods, 
the footprints of the heroes, the divine origins of the rivers, the parts 
of the body of Devi. Geography is overlaid with layer upon layer of 
story. (Eck 1999: 27-28, emphasis added) 
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Thus the ‘barefoot cartographers’ (as Ramaswamy categorises the 
many non-official artists and map-makers who have given visual ‘form’ 
to India through a century or more) invest the peninsular outline of the 
country with anthropomorphic content and sacred meaning. In particular, 
combining the map outline in ingenious ways with the ‘body-scape’ of a 
newly invented Hindu goddess, Mother India (or Bharat Mata), ‘the erotic, 
the patriotic and the cartographic converge in imagining the nation as an 
entity worth living, and dying, for’ (Ramaswamy 2007: 48). Emanating ` 
from the sacred Himalayas, the figure of Mother India fills out the 
aries of official state cartography and nonchalantly undoing the mutilation 
of Partition. 

Analysing the roots of the India-China border dispute, Parshotam 
Mehra has remarked critically that, ‘Nehru’s voluminous writings do 
not convey any clear concept of a political India, or of India as a modern 
state. Instead’, he says, ‘they lay much store by a vaguely-defined civil- 
izational, cultural, geographical whole, by no means a spatially finite 
entity’ (2007: 169, emphasis added; cf. Bhattacharjea 2001). Similarly, 
Neville Maxwell has taken Nehru to task for his ambivalent and shifting 
stance on India’s border claims (provoking and provoked by vociferous 
domestic ‘public opinion’): from reliance on imperial cartography and 
modern historical legalities to reference to the 3000-year long ‘striving 
of the Indian spirit directed towards [the] Himalayan fastnesses’, based 
on the Upanishads, the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, [and] the corpus of 
Hindu literature’ (Maxwell 1972: 126-27). Be that as it may, and despite 
the insistent recourse in Hageegat to the authority of the official secular 
map of India and its national political boundaries, the literature on “bare- 
foot cartographies’ alerts us to ask whether, and in what ways, the cine- 
matic text of the film adverts to other, unofficial and sacred cartographies 
of the nation-state. I believe it does. 

With the transformation of an imperial frontier or buffer state into a 
national boundary there arises an urgent need for the repeated affirmation 
of the border as marker of insider and outsider, self and other, through 
various ritual enactments and symbolic gestures—in addition, of course, 
to the deployment of the state’s military and paramilitary forces. The 
India-Pakistan war film, it has been argued, functions precisely to ‘natural- 
ise’ the arbitrarily enacted international borders by staging performative 
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acts of aggression (and resistance) on the one hand (Athique 2008), and 
of transgression (typically by non-state actors), on the other (cf. Dudrah 
2008; Purewal 2003; Schendel 2005). Acts of transgression may be inter- 
preted either as constituting a threat to national security, or contrari- 
wise as actually enhancing security by endorsing official moves towards 
state-to-state rapprochement in the face of irresponsible and unproductive 
chauvinism on either side. Whether in the positive or negative senses, 
the local population of ‘borderlanders’'!*—men and women in kinship, 
friendship and love—are scripted to play a crucial role in problematising 
the border ‘as a physical and man-made construction that can be mediated 
for means other than the abuse of power and mindless violence’ (Dudrah 
2008: 47). The latter, more nuanced, approach to security along the India- 
Pakistan border, according to Athique (2008), has coincided with the 
belated maturation of the war film genre as a spectacle of both aggression 
and transgression across the man-made India-Pakistan border. 

“Borderlanders’, personified in Hageegat by Angmo and Sonu (and 
their family and fellow villagers), are also present on the bleak north- 
western India-China border, their loyalties ultimately affirmed in Angmo’s 
heroic death alongside Captain Bahadur Singh and the film’s closing 
image of Sonu’s proud salute (see Section VI). Nonetheless, the film 
discounts the potential of transgressive border crossings and affiliations, 
whether constructive or destructive, good or bad, leaving more or less 
nothing to negotiate. The result is that rape emerges as the ultimate idiom 
of India~China trans-border relations (cf. Athique 2008: 478-79). 


V 
Heroism and betrayal 


Where and what is the border? 
We get our first indication of the reason for army presence in northern 


Kashmir only after a full half-hour of rmming time, during which the chief 
protagonists (and their romantic interests) are introduced. At command 


9 As Schendel defines it (2005: 8): ‘A “borderland” is a zone, or region, within winch 
Hes an international border, and a “borderland” society is a social and cultural system 
straddling that border’. Borders ‘not only join what is different but also divide what is 
similar’ (ibid.: 9). 
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headquarters, Brigadier Singh briefs Major Ranjit Singh, newly arrived 
in the field, along with Captain Bahadur Singh. 


(Brigadier, pointing to a map on his wall).” 

These are the Chinese posts close by to our posts. 

They are on our land. 

There are talks under way between Delhi and Peking to get them 
removed. 

Our job is just to defend our posts. 


We are next reminded of the Chinese presence when the Chinese broad- 
cast a message to the Indian soldiers at Major Ranjit Singh’s post. (In the 
valley behind the evilly grinning Chinese offices, we catch a brief glimpse 
of military trucks, suggesting the massing of troops.) Major Ranjit Singh 
looks grimly up towards the mountain opposite, where a loudspeaker 
blares: 


Chinese and Indians are brothers (Chini-Hindi Bhai-Bhai).”' 
This land belongs to us. 

You must leave this place at once. 

Chini-Hindi Bhai-Bhai. 

We don’t want to fight with you. 

You’d be slaughtered like sheep and goats. 

This is our land. 

If you don’t leave you'll be slaughtered like sheep and goats. 


Listening to the message in their guardhouse, the jawans joke about it: 


Jawan 1: They are talking about our relationship. 
Jawan 2: They seem to think that they own the land wherever their 
countryman Genghis Khan weat. 


2 Brigadier Singh is metonymically inseparable from his map, which he regularly 
turns to not only to mark the changing Indian and Chinese positions, but also to hide Ins 
emotions at critical moments, such as when he consigns his son to almost certain death. 

21 The famous slogan of the early 1950s, reflecting the aspiration for Asian solidarity 
under joint Indian and Chinese leadership, but nowadays used mostly in deprecation of 
what is believed to have been the misplaced idealism of Nebru’s foreign policy. Cine- 
matically, the idea was brilHantly expressed in V. Shantaram’s Dr Kotnis ki Amar Kahani 
(The Immortal Story of Dr Kotnis, 1946). 
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Jawan 3: It’s so annoying the way they keep saying ‘Chini-Hindi 
Bhai-Bhai’. What a place our government has sent us to! 


The soldiers’ annoyance with the repeated broadcasts, and their puzzle- 
ment over their mission in Ladakh persists: why are they there, and what 
is going on? And what relationship does this barren land have to the 
Indian heartland that they are swom to protect, where mothers, wives 
and girlfriends are soulfully waiting for them? 

On a later occasion, as the Chinese megaphone repeats the slogan 
“Chini-Hindi Bhai-Bhai’, the soldiers debate the situation once again: 


Jawan I: There they go again. Day and night, they don’t waste a 
minute. It’s impossible to put up with this. 

Jawan 2: Sometimes the Chinese build their post here. Sometimes 
we shift our post there. Sometimes here, sometimes there. 
Like pawns in a game of chess.” 

Jawan 3: It’s such a small matter. The Chinese say this land is theirs, 
and we say it is ours. 

Jawan 1: If this land is ours, why do they say it’s theirs? 

Jawan 3: Anyhow, this land is completely barren... 

Jawan 4: So what? This is our country. 

Jawan I: If it’s ours, where is the border? Tell me that? 

Jawan 2: Do you mean to say, we are sitting in their house? 

Jawan 1: They are here. We’re here too. Tell me, whose land is this? 


In this critical exchange, the soldiers express their dismay at the carto- 
graphic uncertainty that they are required to defend. Worse still, on the 
ground in this inhospitable land, the territorial limits as marked by military 
stations are continually in flux, changing under their very feet. 

This is a solitary, and rather veiled allusion to the dynamics of the so- 
called ‘Forward Policy’ initiated early in 1961, whereby ‘Indian troops 


2 The chess metaphor was repeatedly used in describing the build-up to the border 
conflict (cf. Maxwell 1972: 180; J. Singh 1983: 44). It was also reportedly used by 
Chairman Mao, who boasted that a time would come when China would eliminate the 
Indian pawns. Seo John W. Garver, ‘China’s Decision for War with India in 1962’, at 


http//www.people.fas harvard.edn/~johnston/garver.pdf, p35 Accessed on 7 May 2011. 
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were to move as far forward into unoccupied Indian territory as was 
logistically possible, and set up new posts. Force was only to be used in 
self-defence’ (J. Singh 1983: 43).” The problem was that as soon as the 
Indians set up a new post, the Chinese would set up ane opposite (ibid.: 
44)—and it was a much simpler job for the Chinese, given their topo- 
graphic and logistical advantages, and vastly superior infrastructure. The 
‘pawns’ in the chess game, committed soldiers though they are, fail to 
understand their government’s rationale in sending them there. Perhaps 
they also realise that these isolated posts, typically manned by some ten 
to twenty soldiers, were intended more as symbolic ‘flag posts’ than as 
serious defensive positions (ibid.), in the mistaken belief (as it turned 
out) that the Chinese would not attack in force, isolated provocations 

At this critical point Major Ranjit Singh steps in to rhetorically pose 
and then answer a different question. India, he says, has never had an 
Alexander, a Timur or a Genghis Khan. She has never committed aggres- 
sion against any other country but on the contrary has been part of peace- 
keeping forces around the world. Is it conceivable, he asks, that she would 
forget this noble tradition to capture a barren piece of land belonging to 
another country?* But what of the Chinese? (Here he brandishes a book 
of Mao Zedong’s writings.) Their leader has declared that those who 
disagree with them are their enemies, and that the Chinese army will one 
day destroy these enemies. The Chinese intend to dominate Asia and 
destroy world peace. They are secretly building posts on Indian land. These 
activities are part of a larger game-plan. We have orders not to fire and 
we will not fire, but we cannot forget that they are occupying our land. 

The soliloquy gets its response as one of the jawans runs his bayonet 
through the Mao book. 

At this very moment, prophetically, the men are called to alert. The 
Chinese troops are advancing on them, 'line after line after menacing 
line. Major Ranjit Singh and his men chafe under orders not to fire as the 


D Between April 1961 and August 1962, the number of Indian posts in Ladakh had 
Increased from 13 to 65 (J. Singh 1983: 44-45). The ‘Forward Policy Directive’ applied 
also to the Sino-Indian border region in the eastern sector (see Dalvi 1969: esp. 69-74). 

* This perspective had become ‘official’ Indian rhetoric, tailored equally for the home 
and international andiences. See e.g. K. Natwar Singh (2009: 161-62). 
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Chinese advance to within twenty-five yards af the post before halting.* 
Again the loudspeaker blares: 


Chini-Hindi Bhai-Bhai. 

This is our land. You get out of here. We have you surrounded. You 
people shouldn’t be here. 

Chini-Hindi Bhai-Bhai. 


This is calculated intimidation, but the Indians refuse to withdraw. 

Shortly afterwards,” the Chinese attack begins in earnest, and on sev- 
eral Indian posts simultaneously. Again we have the reiteration of the 
image of vast numbers of Chinese soldiers, wave after wave of them, ad- 
vancing resolutely towards the under-manned and poorly equipped Indian 
posts. The confident assertion that every Indian is worth twenty Chinese 
rings hollow: they are quite hopelessly outnumbered and their ammunition 
soon exhausted. Needless to go into the details of the attacks, which for 
the viewer are as confusing as the checkered positioning of the Indian 
huge losses, but the Indian forward posts are evacuated, or decisively 
overrun. The Chinese soldiers stop briefly to loot the bodies of the fallen 
Indians and to triumphantly remind their captives of their threat that 
they would die most miserably if they failed to voluntarily vacate their 
posts. 

For the fighting men and their officers on the front, the situation is 
clearly very confusing. They have to defend a border which is not a de- 
limited and demarcated boundary but a series of posts constantly in 
motion. When finally taken into confidence about the larger geo-strategic 
drama in which they are the actors, they are merely reminded of India’s 
history as a peace-loving country, the country of Lord Buddha and the 


> This is presumably an enactment of the so-called ‘Galwan Episode’ of 10 July 1962, 
when some 350 Chiness soldiers had drawn a cordon around the Gatwan post, newly set 
up on orders from anny headquarters against the better judgement of local commanders 
(J. Singh 1983: Ch. 5). The Chinese fell back the next day, leaving a gap for the Indians 
to withdraw (ibec.; cf. Fisher and Rose 1962: 33; Maxwell 1972: 251-54). 

*% The film narrative collapses the historical time-frame The full-scale Chinese 
bombardment and attack began some three months after the Galwan incident on the night 
of 19-20 October 1962. For a detailed account of the Ladakh sector battles through to the 
Chinese unilateral ceasefire declaration on 21 November, see J. Singh (1983: Ch. 9; also 
Maxwell 1972: Ch 4). 
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Emperor Ashoka, and contrariwise of the expansionist imperial ambitions 
of Genghis Khan and intolerant and fanatical Chinese communists. 


The ‘borderlanders’ 


As the Chinese and Indian armies confront each other in Ladakh, what is 
the role of the local population of Ladakhis? Hageeqat presents Ladakh— 
Aksai Chim as a barren frontier land where, in Jawaharlal Nehru’s cele- 
brated phrase, not even a blade of grass can grow.” In sceptical moments, 
the soldiers at the front even doubt that it is worth fighting for. Insofar 
as this marginal zone is seen as peopled at all, Ravina Aggarwal has 
pertinently argued (2004: Ch. 3), its population is narratively feminised: 
that is, no adult Ladakhi men are provided a narrative role in the film, 
though in point of fact Kashmiri and Ladakhi men had fought in the 
paramilitary J&K Militia on the front.” The defenders of the border in 
Haqeeqat are all, visibly, Hindus and Sikhs from the heartland. 

The femininity of the border area is represented by Angmo, whose 
bold presence moving unescorted (save by her kid brother) in public 
space and across a battle zone is in sharp contrast to the stoical mothers, 
wives and girlfriends of the soldiers who wait at home in the heartland. 
Captain Bahadur Singh, representing mainstream masculinity, promises 
Angmo redemption from liminality: he will take her with him to the glit- 
tering city of Delhi, and give her lovely clothes and jewels. The fantasy 
of her incorporation into the national society is not to be, however. She 
perishes with Bahadur Singh on the front, their outstretched hands 
almost—but not quite—meeting, suggesting the narrative impossibility 
of the consummation of their relationship (Aggarwal 2004: 123), Mother’s 
gracious blessing notwithstanding. 

Before she dies, Angmo is nonetheless required to demonstrate her 
loyalty to the motherland. Acting as a decoy to enable Sonu to get news 
to Bahadur Singh that he must engage the surrounding Chinese forces to 
buy time for others of the unit to evacuate to safety, Angmo is taken 


1 The barrenness of the land is symbolised im the gift of soil and flower seeds, packed 
in a sweets tin, that a young fewan at the front receives from his wife. Tragically, the 
soldier is killed when he attempts to retrieve the little plant in the midst of battle. 

M Similarity, there is no visual or narratival acknowledgment of the stellar role of the 
1/8 Gorkha Rifles in this sector. 
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captive by the Chinese forces. The Chinese officer then attempts to bribe 
her into spying for the Chinese, playing on her liminal ethnicity:” 


You are a Ladakhi, I am Chinese. 

Chini-Hindi Bhai-Bhai. 

If you work for us and persuade all your villagers that the Chinese are 
very good, we'll give you five hundred rupees. 

And if you come back and tell us where the Indians are, and how 
many there are, we’Il give you another five hundred rupees. 


Predictably, Angmo refuses to work for them, and is then tortured— 
perhaps gang-raped. She and Bahadur shoot the molesters in the end, 
before they themselves are killed. This scene of Angmo’s torture and her 
final revenge are reiterated as flashbacks in the penultimate moments of 
the film when the last verse of ‘Ab tunhaare havaale watan, saathiyon’ 
commands the survivors to take on the roles of the mythical Ram and his 
brother Lakshman to guard the nation and its womenfolk (personified as 
‘Sita’) from the ravages of the demon-king, Ravan (see below). In a 
final image, Angmo’s younger brother Sonu is incorporated into the main- 
stream, saluting Major Ranjit Singh,” as the text ‘THE END IS NOT 
YET’, is superimposed, in classic warfilm style, over the pair. 


Trust betrayed 


Chinese deceitfulness is epitomised in their broadcasts to the Indian troops 
which juxtapose the slogan ‘Chinese and Indians are brothers’ with their 
claims on the land as rightfully theirs. But there are also some memorably 
explicit statements on China’s ‘betrayal’ of a country which, in a hostile 
Cold War environment, had always stood loyally by China in international 
forums.*? 


Ð According to one account of the earlier Galwan incident, which involved the 1/8 
Gorkhas, ‘the Chinese tried every trick short of a direct assault to intimidate, cajole and 
isolate the post. They made a special effort to subom the Gorkhas by broadcasting that 
Indians and Nepalis were not fnends and that Gorkhas should not fight as mercenaries for 
India’ (Dalvi 1969: 150-51; also Maxwell 1972. 253). 

X Or, we may read, the national flag, adverting to his carlier playful military training 
with Bahadur Singh. 

3! Indeed, support to China had been a comerstone of Nehruvian foreign policy and of 
Indian ‘non-alignment’ (see Bhattacharjea 2001; Cheng 2010: 61; Mehra 2007: Ch. 9). 
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Despite valiantly holding a Chinese attack at bay and inflicting heavy 
casualties, Major Ranjit Singh is ordered to vacate his post: the Chinese 
are massing forces on all sides. After a perilous and exhausting march, 
the Major and his men reach the temporary safety of Angmo’s father’s 
border village where the local people and soldiers at the post take care of 
them. As they take stock of their losses on the eve of the Diwali festival 
of lights, the soldiers’ families at home mourn the deaths of their loved 
ones. In the base camp, Brigadier Singh receives the news that his son, 
Captain Bahadur Singh, has been killed in action. Though grief-stricken, 
he rallies to deliver his customary Diwali address to the soldiers on the 
front. First congratulating them on Diwali and on their exemplary cour- 
age under fire, he goes on, his voice choking: 


We have never seen or heard of a Diwali like this one. 

This is a black Diwali. 

On such a Diwali we know that it is not the Goddess Lakshmi but the 
Ma (Mother) Kali who must be worshiped. 

But in the coming years, Diwali will be bright again, and lamps of 
ghee will be lit in every home. 

But on one condition: you must sacrifice your blood. 

The blood of martyrs has always brought bright colours. 


At this point the Brigadier provides an interpretation of the geo-politics 
of their situation. Simply put, India has been betrayed by a so-called 
‘friend’. Against documentary newsreel footage” of Zhou Enlai being 
enthusiastically welcomed to Delhi,” laying a wreath at Rajghat, attending 
banquets and cultural performances, etc., and even presenting awards to 
Indian soldiers, the Brigadier charges Zhou with betraying India’s 
friendship, for— 


* Documentary newsreel footage is a prominent mgredlent in World War II combet 
movies and subsequent war movies (see Basinger 2003). Newsreel materials are twice 
used with dramatic effect in Hageegat. The second occasion, at the film’s finale, provides 
part of the visual background to the signature tune of bloody sacrifice, ‘Ab nonhaare 
Aavaale watan, saathtyon’ . 

» Presumably one of Zhou’s earlier visits to India, and not that of April 1960 (which 
miserably failed to work out a solution to the border issue), where his reception was 
distinctly frosty (Ali 1999: 125-26; Maxwell 1972: 159f. K. Natwar Singh 2009: 85—111, 
163—76). 
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To shed the blood of those same soldiers, he sent his army. 

A friend did this to us. 

Our country is also the country of Buddha, Ashoka, Gandhi and Nehru. 
We are peace-loving. 

But we are not cowards. 

If our enemy has become a snake in the guise of a friend, we will treat 
him like a snake. 

Jai Hind! 


The speech echoes the theme of betrayal so prominent in Nehru’s 
broadcast to the nation on 22 October, three days after the beginning of 
the first phase of the Chinese attack, and widely echoed in public discourse 
ever since (J. Singh 1983: 64). 

The other betrayal, registered by innuendo more than direct comment, 
is the betrayal of the brave fighting men on the front by the Indian 
leadership, both political and military. Though the film is ‘dedicated in 
all humility to the late Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, who always was and still 
remains the source of inspiration for all such efforts’, betrayal by the 
leadership is implicit in the conflicting politico-military objectives that 
the soldiers and their local commanders are presented with: to defend 
the (de facto) border of the motherland, or to extend the web of border 
posts (to the ‘claim line’). Even more of a betrayal by the leadership is 
India’s patent under-preparedness in terms of both manpower and 
firepower, seen against the compelling reminders of China’s war- 
readiness. ‘I need men! I need guns! I need bullets! Why am I asked to 
fall back?’, shouts Major Ranjit Singh in frustration as he receives orders 
to vacate the post where he had just successfully repulsed a first Chinese 
attack. Justifying the retreat to himself and to his men on the long and 
dangerous trek to safety, he declares that the enemy’s biggest weapon is 
not his superior fighting abilities, but simply the strength of overwhelm- 
ing numbers. 

Though the Chinese bombardment is a deadly demonstration of 
their superior fire-power and logistical back-up, it is their numerical 
superiority that is visually dramatised: the lines and lines of Chinese 
soldiers converging from all directions on the under-manned Indian 
posts. The image is repeated and repeated, to chilling and memorable 
effect. 
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‘Map or no map’,™ a sacred land 


At a particular point in the narrative of Hageeqat, in fact as the Chinese 
attacks begin in eamest, the ‘modern’ idioms of secular geography, inter- 
national diplomacy and military strategy, premised on the idea of a fixed 
national boundary-line which must be defended from incursion, becomes 
overlain and conjoined with a very different cartographical imagination, 
grounded in ideas of the sacred and legitimised in the idiom of bloody 
self-sacrifice. This changing rationale of the border issue is first rendered, 
lyrically and musically, in the poignant song, ‘Aayi abke saal diwali’, 
sung by Lata Mangeshkar and picturised on the beautiful young bride 
whose husband has just perished on the battlefield. “This year Diwali 
comes smeared with blood.’ Surrounded by darkness, noise and fire every- 
where, sacrificial death in the high mountains—how can the families at 
home light up their houses to celebrate the festival of lights?” The song 
cuts abruptly back to Brigadier Singh, who has just pulled himself together 
after learning of his son’s death. Addressing the men on the front, he 
reminds them that, on this black Diwali, it is not Lakshmi but Ma Kali 
who must be worshiped with sacrificial blood (see above). 

The double idiom of secular and sacred nationhood, of purposeful 
military preparedness and unquestioning self-sacrifice, comes together 
in the closing song, ‘We have sacrificed our lives and bodies, friends/ 
Now we entrust our country to you, friends’. Against the recall of each 
tragic death on the battlefield, of families in mourning, of public protest 
demonstrations, of gold ornaments contributed for armaments, of re- 
armament and war preparedness—fiction and documentary footage seam- 
lessly interwoven—Kaifi Azmi’s powerful lyrics celebrate martyrdom 
and sacrifice, youthful life embracing the bride of death, shrouds wom 
proudly. Never will the sacred Himalayas be forced to bow their heads. 
The background of the final verse re-enacts Angmo’s molestation by her 
captors, aligning it with Ravan’s abduction of Sita: 


Draw a line of blood across the land/* 
So that no Ravan can ever enter here/ 


H A phrase used by Nehru in 1950, m reference to India’s acceptance of the ‘McMahon 
Line’ (see Bhattacharjea 2001: 432, Mehra 2007: 169). 

P All over the country, the celebration of Diwali was suspended that year. 

An allusion to the LakrAmanrekha, the line drawn by Lakshman to protect Sita from 
harm. 
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Break the hands raised against us/ 

Let noone dare to touch Sita/ 

You are Ram and you are Lakshman/ 

Now we entrust our country to you, friends. 


VI 
Reflections 


We should not pretend that the forgoing analysis provides definitive 
answers to the problem posed at the beginning: that is, the mode of repro- 
duction of the ‘trust deficit’ in Indian perceptions of China through two 
generations. We cannot know, from this reflection on Hageegat's narrative 
structure, how the film is now received and understood, or whether it is 
even viewed today, and if so, by whom. However, it is, we know, readily 
available on DVD, and its songs and lyrics chart an independent course 
in the public domain. 

Focused on the western sector during the 1962 Sino-Indian border 
war, Haqeeqat provided Bollywood with a long-awaited ‘canonical’ war 
film. It took some three decades more for the war film genre to stabilise 
and come into its own, with the focus by then on India-Pakistan relations. 
The latter films, along with movies on the partition, on Hindu-Muslim 
inter-communal violence and on terrorism, dating from the late 1980s 
onward, have seen not only excesses of jingoism and communalism, but 
also sensitive explorations of the possibilities of dialogue, accommodation 
and reconciliation across man-made frontiers. But, political rapproche- 
ment and commercial engagement notwithstanding, the visualisation of 
the India-China border remains frozen where Hageeqat left off almost 
fifty years ago. It is a vision simultaneously encoded in the secular, legal- 
istic language of international diplomacy substantiated by a disenchanted, 
scientific cartography and in the idiom of bloody self-sacrifice for a sacred 
and enchanted territory, emanating from the holy Himalayan mountains 
‘which [Indians] have loved for thousands of years and which have stood 
as sentinels guarding and inspiring our people’.*’ This dual authority in 
fact cinematically echoed the ambivalent secular/sacred grounding of 
the Indian position on the boundary as it evolved and hardened in 

5 Nehru's speech in honour of Zhou Enlai, 20 Apcil 1960 (K. Natwar Singh 2009: 
162) 
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exchanges of notes between Nehru and Zhou Enlai from the latter half 
of 1959. Now sedimented in public memory, it is this received wisdom 
that makes the India-China boundary question so especially intractable 
and non-negotiable. 

Haqeeqat tells its story of courage and tragic sacrifice through certain 
motivated strategies of erasure. Blacked out of the picture and ingenuously 
pre-empted by the opening statement that ‘the story deals only with hap- 
penings in Ladakh’, is a sense of the wider dynamics of the 1962 border 
war, The simultaneous attacks and the humiliating rout of the Indian 
forces in the east are simply not acknowledged. Similarly pre-empted by 
the initial voice-over is the subsequent course of the war in the third 
week of November—a coordinated Chinese attack in the west and the 
east, followed on 21 November by China’s unilateral ceasefire and then 
withdrawal. We are simply told, curtly, that “The story begins in July 
1962, when the Chinese aggression seemed unthinkable and ends in 
November 1962 when the first attack was over and the second was just a 
few days away’. Like the bemused jawans, we do not understand how 
and why the web of border posts mutates across the landscape while yet 
supposedly inscribing a bloody Lakshmanrekha for men to live and die 
for. Altogether, we are not permitted to imagine reconciliation, to ex- 
perience closure, or to allow the borderlanders of the region masculinity 
and agency. There remains only the continuing image of overwhelming 
force, of violation, and of innocence and friendship betrayed. 

Hopefully, ‘the end is not yet’. 
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Manju Devi’s martyrdom: 
Marxist-Leninist politics 
and the rural poor in Bihar 
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The All India Agricultural Labourers Association (AIALA) was formed in 2003 by the 
Commucust Party of India-Marxist Leninist (Liberation) (CPI-ML Liberation), formerly 
an ‘underground’ Naxalite party, which adopted legal and democratic means in the early 
1990's. Focusing on its main stronghold in the countryside of Bihar, this article analyses 
the way the economic struggles, social aspirations and aesthetic values of the rural 
proletariat are being articulated with the party’s political goal of producing a revolutionary 
class at the subjective level. These goals are analysed in the context of the party's evolution 
towards a mass movement and through a critique of the legttimist and populist approaches 
towards popular culture The party’s recent emphasis on symbolic politics indicates a 
greater inclination towards the popular than implied by the Leninist model of intellectual 
authority, thus highlighting the cultural negotiations that underlie the making of class 
subjectivity. 
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I 


We [Agrarian Labourers] are the inheritors of a glorious legacy of 
heroic peasant rebellion and militant people’s struggles. Our pre- 
decessors have shed their precious blood to free this country from the 
yoke of Bntish colonialism and thousands of our brothers and sisters 
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are still waging valiant struggles for a better tomorrow, for a real 
people’s democracy and socialism. (ALALA 2003: 11-12) 


Despite the media’s recent enthusiasm for the Nitish Kumar government’s 
performance, Bihar continues to be stigmatised as India’s most ‘backward’ 
state in terms of technocratic indicators of governance and economic 
development.! This reputation for backwardness, however, only provides 
a selective view of Bihar society. It is the outcome of a dominant discourse 
on ‘governance’, which has relegated the political to an analytical dead 
angle and sanitised it.? Instead, by highlighting the contribution of the 
poor peasantry of Bihar to the realisation of India’s imagined historical 
destiny, involving popular democracy and socialism, the above quota- 
tion from the All India Agricultural Labourers Association’s (AIALA) 
manifesto indicates an alternative vision of political emancipation and 
pride. 

The AIALA (known locally as Khet Mazdoor Sabha, or KHEMAS) 
was formed in 2003 by the Communist Party of India Marxist-Leninist 
(Liberation) (hereafter, CPI-ML). This party was bom in 1969 in the 
aftermath of the Naxalbari peasant uprising. Once underground for three 
decades, it eventually adopted legality in the early 1990s. Its main area 
of influence is in Bihar and Jharkhand. Congruent with its Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, the CPI-ML seeks to articulate through the AIALA 
the economic and social struggles of the rural proletariat even while pre- 
serving its political aims as a revolutionary party. With priority given to 
the rural instead of the urban proletariat as theorised by Mao Tse-Tung, 
the party thus remains focused on the political task of producing the 
revolutionary class at the subjective level. 

This article looks at the ways in which class subjectivity is being 
manufactured, both at the level of public representation and discourse, 
and at the more ‘intimate’ levels of the proletariat’s life-world. It thus 


| Media enthusiasm for the so-called ‘Nitish miracle’ is based on 11.03 per cent growth 
between 2004-2005 and 2008-2009, which places Bihar m the second position of economic 
growth among Indian states, bebind Gujarat. However, to understand what this means in 
actual terms, wo need to remember that this percentage applies to a low GDP (Gross 
Domestic Product) 

2 Jacques Rancidro defines ‘politics’ (la politique) as the encounter of two heterogene- 
ous processes: the government's ‘police’ and the emancipating ‘political’ game of equality 
through the formation of emancipated political subjects (le politique) (Ranciére 1998). 
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attempts to highlight the creativity of Bihar’s Naxalite movement by 
looking at the methods and practices involved in the tentative grounding 
of revolutionary politics in popular identities. 

The CPI-ML’s reflections on its own revolutionary practice in Bihar 
have generated abundant internal writing, which reflects the constant 
movement of directives and feedback between the party central and state 
committees in Delhi and Patna, local office bearers, village activists and 
fellow villagers. The present study relies to a large extent on such party 
sources (like the Liberation magazine in English, as well as Hindi and 
Bhojpuri pamphlets and leaflets) as well as my conversations with party 
activists. Fieldwork was conducted thanks to the support of the local 
party offices and activists whose hospitality and logistical help in moving 
around and meeting people made my enquiries possible. In some cases, 
like during my earlier stay in Ekwari village, I was able to gain relative 
independence from the party, which helped me deepen my understanding 
of how the ideology feeds into indigenous representations arid practices 
and vice versa. 

The first part of the article argues that the problem of the disjunction 
between the empirical life-worlds of the proletariat and the way the 
Marxist-Leninists conceive it ideologically, can be studied as a particular 
case of the relationship between intellectuals and popular culture. The 
sociological critique of this relationship provides a relevant framework 
to study the pedagogic methods devised by Marxists to rework the social 
reality of the proletariat according to their political conceptions. However, 
I argue that one should also be attentive to the political possibilities that 
emerge from such an encounter. 

In the second part, I start by contextualising the CPI-ML’s recent 
political focus on agricultural labourers as a choice made possible by its 
adoption of a mass line and abandonment of armed struggle. I argue that 
this evolution participates in a larger political assertion, through demo- 
cratic and legal means, of the rural poor and Dalits in the Indian country- 
side. I then analyse the political strategy of the AIALA, by evoking 
the underlying political motives for its economic struggles, as well as 
the strategic focus on politicisation of state welfare programmes like the 
National Rural Employment Guarantee Act (NREGA) for their contri- 
bation to the emergence of the rural poor as a salient category of public 
discourse. 
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The third part deals with the AIALA’s symbolic emphasis on icon- 
isation of party martyrs. It analyses the share given to local cultural idioms 
and modes of expression, such as territorial identifications and narratives 
of martyrdom as well as the concessions to the popular craze for icons 
and monuments. It ends in an attempt to understand the special importance 
given to Manju Devi, a young woman activist who was murdered by the 
landlord militia, the Ranvir Sena, and for whom a statue was commis- 
sioned. The process of her iconisation will take us into the manufacture 
of Bihar’s vibrant political culture and give us a glimpse of how the 
class subject is manufactured by the party with locally available means. 
The cultural negotiations that underlie this local experiment with the 
political show that the democratic assertion and search for political ex- 
pression by the rural poor is an arduous task that starts within their repre- 
sentative organisations themselves. 


Il 
Marxist-Leninist revolutionary 
praxis and class formation 


As underlined by Etienne Balibar (1997), the notion of the proletariat 
remains the most problematic, yet crucial point of articulation between 
the economic and political aspects of Marxist philosophy. It is through 
the proletariat that the Marxist critique of political economy can be arti- 
culated with the Marxist political project of changing the world. Once 
reduced by the capitalist economy to a mere labouring body, that is, the 
essentially negative product of capitalist society’s disintegration of trad- 
itional sociabilities, the proletarian stands re-evaluated by Marxism as 
the ultimate historical subject. The proletariat thus constitutes an 
‘ontologically dissociated subject’ (my translation, Balibar 1997: 248), 
whose empirical lives and ideologies differ from the abstract Marxist 
formulation as the embodiment of revolution. Balibar hence notes the 
Marxist temptation, which is grounded in the double illusion of mastering 
the course of history and of the unity between the revolutionary organ- 
isation and the working class, of ‘blindly forging ahead in the imagined 
“proletariat”’ (my translation, ibid.: 249). In fact, however, the degree of 
conformity and the shapes taken by the proletariat in relation to this 
revolutionary project result from a sociological and cultural encounter 
with revolutionary intellectuals and activists. Far from being a given 
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subject, the proletarian class itself results from a class collaboration that 
is not free from intellectual domination. 

Although Marxist intellectuals designate themselves as the avant- 
garde of the proletariat, their idealistic relationship to the latter calls for 
sociological analysis. The critique of the relationship of intellectuals to 
popular culture by French sociologists Grignon and Passeron (1989) 
identifies two sets of attitudes: ‘Legitimism’/‘miserabilism’, on the one 
hand, as two related attitudes of those who think of elite culture as the 
only established culture, which monopolises social legitimacy (hence, 
‘legitimism’), while popular culture is characterised as a fundamentally 
dominated entity. The ‘miserabilist’ label hence designates the kind of 
sordid realism that insists on the impossibility of escaping one’s dom- 
inated condition (Pierre Bourdieu is implicitly targeted by their critique). 

‘Populism’, on the other hand, is an attitude which valorises the 
autonomy and value of popular culture. This school of thought criticises 
the idea of ‘rehabilitation’ of the dominated, as indicating a mark of 
superiority and a condescending attitude. Marxist mtellectuals’ insistence 
on Marxism being the higher (academic) form of knowledge that needs 
to be diffused pedagogically among the masses for the sake of emanci- 
pation corresponds to the first ‘legitimist’ option. Even Gramsci who 
developed a dynamic theory of the relationship between Marxism and 
peasant culture falls into this category, with Marxist philosophy standing 
as the ‘higher’ scientific knowledge of emancipation. However, Gramsci’s 
idea of cultural engineering shows that Grignon and Passeron’s neat sep- 
aration of both sets of attitudes, however useful from an analytical point 
of view, does not account for the ability to blend popular culture and 
academic culture in a creative manner. The Leninist tradition, and the 
Maoist variation where the CPI-ML situates itself,’ both recognise the 
necessary blending of intellectual knowledge with popular culture through 
political pedagogy. Lenin, whose political strategy was rooted in prag- 
matism, himself emphasised the need to ground revolutionary theory in 
the practical understandings of the proletariat. 

In his attempt to define a pedagogy of Leninism, Lukacs developed a 
revealing metaphor of the body and the intellect: the new revolutionary 
knowledge will emerge from the encounter of the ‘class instincts’ of the 


> The party however refuses to acknowledge Maoism as distinct from Leninism. It 
therefore rejects the Maoist label that the clandestine CPI (Maoist) has officially adopted. 
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working class (whose daily encounter with capitalism makes it the 
‘natural’ body of revolution) with a Marxist mtellect. 


For it is the essence of history always to create the new, which cannot 
be forecast by any infallible theory. It is through struggle that the new 
element must be recognized and consciously brought to light from its 
first embryonic appearance. In no sense is it the party’s role to impose 
any kind of abstract, cleverly devised tactics upon the masses. On the 
contrary, it must continuously learn from their struggle and their con- 
duct of it. But it must remain active while it learns, preparing the next 
revolutionary undertaking. It must unite the spontaneous discoveries 
of the masses, which originate in their correct class instincts, with the 
totality of the revolutionary struggle, and bring them to consciousness. 
(Lukacs 1970 [1924]: 36-37; italics in the original) 


While Lenin considered the rural proletariat as fundamentally dependent 
on the leadership of the urban proletariat and its intellectuals, Mao’s 
adaptation of Leninism to a rural context, upgraded the former as the 
revolutionary class in China. As the following quotation shows, he never- 
theless implied exteriority of the party’s intellectual leadership from the 
peasant masses along with the need to reform and give revolutionary 
shape to popular notions: 


In all the practical work of our Party, all carrect leadership is neces- 
sarily ‘from the masses, to the masses’. This means: take the ideas of 
the masses (scattered and unsystematic ideas) and concentrate them 
(through study turn them into concentrated and systematic ideas), then 
go to the masses and propagate and explain these ideas until the masses 
embrace them as their own.... (Mao Tse-Tung 1971a: 290) 


Mao insisted on the methodology required for addressing the masses, 
stressing for example, that reflecting their livelihood concerns in the 
party programme and maintaining friendly relationships with the local 
people, was as required as the correct knowledge of Marxism-Leninism. 
His pedagogic advice to party activists underlined the importance of 
‘achieving a common language’ and therefore to ‘listen carefully to the 
views of the cadres at the lower levels’ (Mao Tse-Tung 1971b: 365). 
While requesting them to subvert the traditional hierarchical stand of 
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the intellectuals towards the peasants, he emphasised the need to en- 
hance the party’s authority and prestige through more democratic ways. 
It was by listening and showing respect to the peasants that the revolu- 
tionary intellectuals would earn their consideration. Quoting Confucius 
to justify such a proximity to the people and to recall its conformity to a 
prestigious philosophical tradition, he argued that ‘we should not feel 
ashamed to ask and learn from people below and to do this will not 
lower one’s prestige, but can only raise it’ (ibid.). However, this integration 
of popular notions was to be strictly monitored from above. His advice 
to ‘(b)e a pupil before you become a teacher’ (ibid.), made it clear who 
was ultimately to teach and be taught: learning from the peasants had a 
clear strategic rationale, which was not only to create a new democratic 
culture. It also meant enhancing the party’s authority and control over 
the masses through their consent. 


IH 


Mobilising the rural poor: 
From Kisan to Khet Mazdur politics 


The Bahujan Samaj Party’s or BSP’s successes in mobilising not only 
Dalits but the rural poor in general in the neighbouring states of north 
India,* epitomises the historical emergence ofan electoral politics of the 
rural poor in the early 1990s, in which the CPI-ML also participated 
thanks to its adoption of the legal means available in the democratic 
polity. The north Indian political context of the early 1990s saw a major 
reconfiguration of the popular vote. The large-scale defection from the 
Congress was precipitated by the communal mobilisation of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), on the one hand, and the caste-based counter-offensive 
of the Dalit and lower caste leadership, on the other hand. This evolution 
compelled the CPI-ML to establish its presence and ideology in the 
competitive, yet flourishing, field of the electoral politics of the under- 
privileged, so as to counter the caste-based approach.’ Although opposed 
to such an ideological mixture of caste identities, the cultural critique of 


* In spite of being primarily a Daht party, the BSP’s focus has never been only on 
Dalits, but equally on different low castes and minorities labelled together as the bakuwjan. 
3 Since its foundation, the party managed to obtain between five and seven assembly 
members in the state assembly, until the last election of 2010, where it lost all its seats. 
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Brahminism, ethnicity and progressive liberal thought (as represented 
by Ambedkar and Phule’s ideological influence), the party nevertheless 
adopted a positive approach towards the politicisation of the rural poor 
as conducive to class consciousness. 

In Bihar, the correlation between lower caste status and lower class 
occupation is especially strong. In the 2001 census, 75.22 per cent of 
Scheduled Caste workers were counted as agricultural labourers,° thus 
showing how much untouchability remains grounded in rural labour. 
The CPI-ML’s idea was to address the Dalit problem from a broader per- 
spective including livelihood concerns, political enfranchisement and 
the social dignity of the rural poor in general, without restricting these to 
a problem of caste discrimination. At a more pragmatic level, the dilution 
of caste as part of a mare general socio-economic framework also per- 
mitted the leadership to escape the criticism of its upper caste character,’ 
which is a shared feature of all communist parties in India. 

In his speech entitled ‘The Dalit Question’ at the party’s sixth congress 
(Varanasi, October 1997), Vinod Mishra (1947-98), the party’s general 
secretary, argued that ‘the heightened consciousness of the broad Dalit 
masses can definitely be mobilised under the red banner for wages, land, 
social dignity and political emancipation’ (Mishra 1999: 193). He never- 
theless warned ‘against infiltration of Dalitist ideas in our organisation’ 
(ibid.) in order to keep focused ideologically on a class agenda. 

The development of lower-caste-based electoral politics in Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh reconfirmed the party’s decision to enter the electoral field 
more firmly, even if the evolution from an underground armed outfit 
towards a mass organisation began earlier. The 1978 ‘rectification drive’ 
reflected on the felt necessity to overcome the limitations of clandestine 
political action, as well as to establish its ideological influence and 
leadership among the masses through legal mass organisations. Having 


‘ Ses Government of India. 2001. Census of India 200] Table, A-10. (State Primary 
Census Abstract For Individual Scheduled Caste—2001, Bihar). At http://censusindie. 
gov.n/Tables_Published/SCST/SCCRC_10.pdf. Accessed on 20 May 2011. 

7 A study conducted by the Patna-based Asian Development Research Institute (ADRI) 
in 2004 has established that upper castes compose 45 per cent of the state committee of 
the party, a majority of whom are Bhumihars, a dominant caste which has been at the 
forefront of the repression of the party through its armed militia, the Ranvir Sena. Hence, 
these state-level upper caste party cadres, most of whom joined the party in the mid 1970s 
in the aftermath of the Jarprakash Narayan-led student movement in Bihar, have been at 
odds with their own caste. 
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caused considerable internal debate, the experiment effectively started 
in 1981 with the formation of the Indian People’s Front (IPF) in order to 
participate indirectly in elections (the party itself remained underground) 
and with the simultaneous reactivation of the Bihar Pradesh Kisan Sabha 
(BPKS), the prestigious peasant organisation of the 1930s. The IPF’s 
electoral success in 1989, when Rameshwar Prasad was elected as 
Member of Parliament from Ara constituency, encouraged the party to 
adopt legality, during the fifth party congress in Calcutta (1992). 

The party thus started experimenting with a new militant trend of 
parliamentarian communism, in which land and wage struggles and other 
sectoral economic struggles on behalf of different categories of producers 
and labourers were given their share, besides participation in elections, 
agitations on gender and caste discrimination, political issues, comup- 
tion, etc. 

To what extent did the shift of focus from armed struggle to electoral 
means and mass radicalism influence its class terminology? In Reports 
from the Flaming Fields of Bihar (1986), the party had already criticised 
the orthodox Marxist notion of peasants forming a single class, as de- 
fended by the CPI (Marxist), and expressed its inclination towards the 
rural poor in Maoist terms: 


Well, if the so-called broad peasant unity at all existed in practice, it 
was based totally on the leadership of rich peasants. If one wants to 
reverse this situation, if one wants to build a new peasant unity under 
the leadership of agrarian labourers and poor peasants, a great upheaval 
is inevitable. And the tremendous mobilization of the rural poor in 
the struggling areas of Bihar is indeed indicative of such a great up- 
heaval, an upheaval that may well serve as a typical case for the greater 
part of the Indian countryside. (CPI-ML 1986: 173) 


The BPKS nevertheless held on symbolically to the notion of a single 
peasant class. This prudence in class terminology reflected the reluctance 
Inside the party to abandon armed struggle. As long as the party needed 
to refrain from antagonising the intermediate peasantry for the sake of 
the security of its armed squads, it had a pragmatic incentive to stress 
the unity of the middle and poor peasantry. Any offensive action against 
the landlords required a broader acceptance of the presence of the squads 
inside the village. Hence the need to appeal to the intermediate castes: 
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strategically, it was meant to facilitate the isolation of the landlords. The 
middle castes like the Yadav and Kurmi were specially targetted in these 
attempts to break the vertical solidarity between landlords and the less 
privileged sections, in order to prevent the latter from becoming police 
informers or joining the anti-Naxalite caste militias formed by the 
landlords. 

In contrast with the constraints of clandestinity, the electoral and 
legalistic turn made the ‘agricultural labourers’ category more convenient 
to sustain politically. In the 2001 census, agricultural labourers constitute 
a little above 13.5 million in Bihar, i.e. nearly half of the total working 
population of the state (AIALA manifesto 2003: appendices). This cat- 
egory represents a much broader section of peasants than landless vil- 
lagers: official figures from the 2001 census estimate the landless rural 
households to constitute only 7.6 per cent of the total rural households in 
Bihar (however, these figures have been criticised as substantial under- 
estimates). Compared to the landless, agricultural labourers thus com- 
prise all other marginal farmers who occasionally practise agricultural 
labour for the sake of extra income. The same official figures show that 
84.2 per cent agricultural holdings are marginal, i.e. with less than 1 ha,’ 
while small holdings, between 1 and 2 hectares, account for an additional 
9.2 per ceat.'° Although the level of dependence on agricultural labour is 
difficult to establish (due to extra income like the remittances of migrant 
labourers), thanks to this category, the AIALA can claim to represent 
the quasi-totality of the agricultural households. 


The political value of struggle: Labour strikes and implementation 
of state welfare 


At its founding conference in November 2003,'! the ALALA boasted 
approximately 1.4 million members, 850,000 being from Bihar, 231,000 


* Official figures lack precision in their definition of landlessness. Critiques based on 
alternative NSSO estimates that do not count homestead land (meant for habitation), 
estimate it at 31.1 per cent (Rawal 2008). 

’ The all-India figure is 63 per cent. In Bihar, these marginal holdings account for only 
43 per cent of the total cultivated land. 

9 See Department of Agriculture and Cooperation (Undated). At bttp:/Adacnet.nic.in/ 
eands/A gncultural%20Census16-17-18.htm. Accessed on 20 May 2011. 

l! The organisation is a fusion of different provincial agricultural labourers’ organisa- 
tions led by the CPI-ML. The Bihar Pradesh Khet Mazdur Sabha had been founded m 
2001. 
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from Jharkhand, 106,000 from Uttar Pradesh and the rest mainly from 
pockets of infiuence in certain districts of West Bengal (60,000), Assam 
(54,000), coastal Andhra Pradesh (30,000), Orissa and Tamil Nadu 
(20,000 each), as well as marginal pockets in other states. Today, the 
figures have reached 2.5 million members, with 1.5 million from Bihar 
alone. Its demands concern mainly a comprehensive and separate legis- 
lation on the working conditions and social nghts of agricultural labourers 
(like retirement pensions) as well as land reforms based on the lowering 
of land ceilings. In Bihar, it has led a number of local struggles for land 
and wages, in continuity with the BPKS in the 1980s. 

Agrarian struggles and strikes for minimum wages have been exposed 
to the landlord militias’ violent responses, which culminated with mas- 
sacres by the Ranvir Sena in the second-half of the 1990s." In order to 
avoid violence, the AIALA plans such struggles only where the local 
distribution of forces permits them, especially since the armed squads of 
the party have been formally dismantled. Despite being scattered and 
modest from the economic point of view, these local movements’ achieve- 
ments are regarded as important symbolic victories. They therefore have 
political value for the party as proving the importance of collective 
action. 

AJALA’s strategy regarding the NREGA was divulged at its second 
national conference. Although the government programme was supposed 
to cut the ground from under the feet of left radicals, the AIALA was 
well placed as a legal labour organisation to deal with it positively. It 
welcomed strategically the official focus on rural poverty and labour 
that is entailed by the legislation, since such symbolic recognitions are 
conducive to class formation. The NREGA offers a formidable incentive 
for protests on issues of implementation, thereby fitting the organisation’s 
political agenda of keeping the rural poor mobilised and providing an 
opportunity for it to take the lead in a national movement. 


n Between 1995 and 2000, 263 people, mostly Dalits, and mostly from the Bhojpur- 
Jehanabed districts, died in Ranvir Sena massacres (Louis 2006). 

D For more details on these land and wage struggles, see Liberation. 2004a. Some 
Significant Land Struggles, November. At http:/Avww.cpiml. org/liberatlon/year_2004/ 
index.htm. Accessed on 8 December 2004; Liberation. 2004b. Bibar Poor Fight Back 
against Criminal-Police-Feadal Nexus, November. At http//www.cpiml org/liberation/ 
year_2004/index.htm Accessed on 20 May 2011. 
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As soon as the programme started in Bihar, the AIALA printed and 
distributed half a million application forms among villagers, in a bid to 
denounce the failure of local institutions to supply them and to orchestrate 
a movement of potential applicants. The administration replied by treating 
these forms as invalid applications; the Jehanabad administration even 
issued a warning in the local press, threatening the activists behind such 
a move with prosecution. The AIALA eventually organised local protests 
against the slow and ineffective implementation of the scheme, where it 
also denounced the attempt to curb its own mediation, in blatant contra- 
diction with the Act’s officially adopted policy of implementation.” 

A state-level cadre of the CPI-ML opined that it was thanks to the 
movements for the implementation of state welfare—such as NREGA 
and obtaining ration cards—as well as defending the political nghts of 
the poor (like protesting publicly and voting), that the ATALA had been 
able to reach the impressive figure of 1.5 million membership in Bihar.” 

Nevertheless, the electoral failure of the CPI-ML at the 2010 elections 
showed that the movement was not able to translate into votes. The party 
lost its five seats to the ruling NDA alliance, who swept the polls by 
winning 206 seats out of 243. Thus the Nitish Kumar government was 
rewarded by the rural poor for the benefits of ‘development’. One of the 
reasons why its traditional base failed the party has to do with people’s 
perception that returning a member of the opposition as the local MLA 
may have harmed the constituency’s chances of benefitting from gov- 
ernment development and welfare schemes. Hence, the party’s strategy 
failed in the face of the ruling party’s clientelistic hold over state re- 
sources. Having seen its electoral strategy discredited, the party resolved 
to fight its battles on the streets." 


4 See Liberation. 2006. Intensify Campaign for the Mass Registrations Under NREGA. 
March. At http:/Awww.cpimL| org/liberation/year_2006/March/index btm. Accessed on 
20 May 2011. 

4 Interview with Ram Jatan Sharma, CPI-ML office, Jehanabed, March 2009. 

16 See Liberation. 2011. Bihar 2010 and Beyond: Challenges for the Revolutionary 
Left, January. At http://www.cpiml.org/liberatlon/year_201 1/jan_11/rpdates.html. 
Accessed on 20 May 2011. 
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IV 
The AIALA’s symbolic work: A concession to populism? 


Significantly, the A[ALA’s first national conference, that took place in 
Bhojpur district in 2003, was preceded by the construction and inaugura- 
tion by party leaders of ‘17 Memorials of 53 martyrs of Bhojpur’s heroic 
peasant struggle’ (AIALA 2003: 30). A majority of these martyrs were 
Dalit party activists (and to a lesser extent, OBCs, with only a few upper 
castes) killed in the police encounters of the 1970s (and to a lesser extent 
in different incidents of violence and massacres in the 1980s and 1990s). 
The choice to attribute this symbolic work to the AIALA shows that the 
mass politics of agricultural labour bred new forms, with a concession 
being made to popular idioms of assertion. To what extent does this sym- 
bolic turn testify to the introduction of a populist element in the party, 
populism being understood as a closer identification with popular culture? 

The popularity of village monuments can be easily seen when travell- 
ing in the Bihar countryside, where memorials and statues dedicated 
to deceased villagers have mushroomed on pathways and roadsides. 
According to the AIALA secretary of Karpi, these monuments had long 
remained the monopoly of the affluent sections, and became accessible 
to the poor only thanks to his organisation." The symbolic turn, consisting 
of giving visibility to past violent encounters/events of martyrdom and 
inscribing them in the landscape, took off gradually (the first memorial 
is alleged to have been set up in 1983 in Patna district). When the strategy 
of guerilla warfare started making gradual concessions to a mass line, 
the party started experimenting with its own brand of symbolic politics 
through columns and memorials. The 1986 Reports from the Flaming 
Fields of Bihar already took note of the popularity of such events and 
their positive contribution in propagating the identification with a revolu- 
tionary class subject able to make history: ‘in Kaithi, a martyr’s column 
was erected in the presence of more than 10,000 peasants. They vowed 
to carry the peasant struggle through to the end, come what may’ 
(CPI-ML 1986: 151-52). 


' Interview with Upendra Paswan, Karpi, March 2009. 
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A rapid comparison with the BSP’s early mobilisations in Uttar 
Pradesh can be helpful to specify the manner in which the CPI-ML has 
related to its social base’s spontaneous expression of social assertion. 
The symbolic occupation of public spaces by the poor is part of a con- 
tentious politics of visibility, a local brand of what Charles Tilly calls 
‘spatially-oriented performances’ (2000: 151). Once appropriated by the 
poor and the Dalits in particular, i.e. those who had been kept segregated 
and confined to invisibility, this performative idiom of power that had 
remained a privilege of the dominant castes acquires a contentious mean- 
ing that fits the purpose of mobilisation. This popular method of symbolic 
assertion prevails in other states too. As I have argued regarding Ambedkar 
statues in Uttar Pradesh villages, the BSP’s symbolic politics emerged 
from the symbolic skills and practical initiatives of its local activists, 
that the leadership then promoted as part of its ad hoc strategy of mobil- 
igation. Once in power, however, the leadership decided to curb the local 
initiatives of its village activists in order to avoid any political embarrass- 
ment to its coalition partners, to the extent of repressing them, if necessary, 
as happened in the Shergarhi statue-related police firing incident Jaoul 
2006, 2010). Such a brutal reversal of attitude by the BSP towards the 
movement of Dalit assertion that it had itself unleashed in the first phase, 
contrasts with the CPI-ML’s consistent and monitored approach towards 
politicisation. 


Grounding revolution into the soil 


The knowledge of Marxism remains poor at the village level, contrast- 
ing with a strong identification and popular pride in the organisation. 
Incidentally, reflecting Leninist images of the proletarian body versus 
Marxist intellect, Bela Bhatia’s ethnography of Naxalism in Bihar dis- 
tinguishes between ideologically ‘informed revolutionaries’ at the ‘block 
level and upwards’ and ‘instinctual revolutionaries’ at the village level, 
comprising the village cadre and sympathisers (Bhatia 2000: 71). Accord- 
ing to Bhatia, this ‘does not mean that people have no ideological motiva- 
tions. It is just that their ideological motivations are based on their own 
interpretation and understanding of revolutionary ideology’ (ibid.). 
One important aspect of the party’s ideological tutorship of popular 
culture appears in its attempt to propagate a meta-narrative of continuous 
peasant rebellion, linking in the same temporal chain past events and 
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contemporary struggles. The following mythicisation of the Bhojpuri 
landscape by Vinod Mishra, former general secretary of the CPJ-ML, 
epitomises the party’s decision to focus on territorial identification rather 
than on the spread of Marxist ideology among the peasants. 


All the precious blood of our heroic martyrs spilled over the fields 
and factories, hamlets and Janes, torture chambers and prison cells all 
over the country rose high in the sky and there appeared a red glow 
over Bhojpur. (Vinod Mishra’s introduction, in CPI-ML 1986: xxi) 


Nowadays, the AIALA is following the same type of narrative, insisting 
on martyrdom while linking the present legalistic activities to past armed 
struggles. Narratives go back to the 1857 uprising and to the nationalist 
movement against the British. An image of agrarian turmoil deeply en- 

. grained in the Bihar countryside is created, which reverses the dominant 
stereotype of rural poverty and backwardness and celebrates the natural 
political soil of Indian revolution. 

The time and place chosen for its first national conference testifies to 
this emphasis on continuity. It was beld in the party’s historical stronghold 
of Bhojpur district on the occasion of the death anniversary of three 
party activists who died in a police firing in 1985. The inside cover of 
the manifesto (released at the conference) carries a black and white photo- 
graph of three armed men standing with rifles and wearing lungi, the 
ordinary local dress, followed by these lines that stress their agricultural 
labour background: 


Red Salute 
2 To the immortal martyrs 
Of Bhojpur Peasant Struggle! 
Long Live 
Comrades Keso, Sahtu and Jiut 
Who came forward from among the 
Ranks of agricultural labourers to lead the 
Heroic struggles of peasants and workers 
And laid down their precious lives!! (ALALA 2003: 1) 


The late Ram Naresh Ram (1923-2010), a Dalit who participated in the 
v frst Naxalite armed squad formed in village Ekwari (Bbojpur district) 
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and was later elected Member of the Legislative Assembly (MLA) con- 
tinuously from 1995 till his death, made the opening speech of the con- 
ference. His lifelong dedication to the party, that led him from clandestine 
armed struggle to democratic politics, was in itself a living statement of 
the party’s ability to shape positively the lives of the rural poor and pro- 
duce exemplarity. He started with these words: 


THE PRECIOUS BLOOD" shed by Butan, Jiut and Sahtu, the im- 
mortal martyrs of Bhojpur has not gone in vain—and the rural poor 
of Bihar today have the strength to avenge every drop of blood by 
marching forward in great strides. (AIALA 2003: 7) 


He thus spoke of historical continuity between the armed struggle of the 
1970s and 1980s and the present democratic mass movement, a continu- 
ity that he himself embodied. By arguing that the public assertion of the 
rural poor would avenge the blood of the martyrs, he also implied an 
emotional continuity of the movement. Further anchoring revolutionary 
commitment into physical life and materiality, his insistence on blood 
evokes an organic link between the locality and the party’s struggles. 
The soil has been politically inseminated by the sacrifice. Once fertilised 
by the martyr’s ‘gift’ of their blood to the soil, the locality thus acquires 
a special symbolism and demands commitment to the party, like a moral 
bond or responsibility to live up to a legacy. 

This popular duty is also stressed in the unveiling ceremonies of the 
memorial monuments installed by the AIALA, as I witnessed in village 
Isse Bigha of Jehanabad district in November 2005. The event took place 
after the murder of one Yogendra Mukhya. The young party activist was 
elected as head of the panchayat, and was assassinated by the People’s 
War Group (PWG), a rival underground Naxalite organisation (now 
merged with the CPI-Maoist). The commemoration started with an eight 
km march through the countryside from the Jehanabad party office to 
the village. This act of mass resistance against intimidation challenged 
the underground rival outfit’s claim to control the area. The monument 
unveiled by the state leaders of the party carried the names of fifty-four 
activists of the village, who had been murdered, amongst whom no less 
than thirty-seven had been killed by the PWG. In the ‘pledge taking 


18 Emphasised in the text. 
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ceremony’ that followed the mass meeting in the village’s open space, 
the people responded spontancously to the speeches by raising their arms. 
Sunilarly, the twenty-page Hindi booklet published in memory of Manju 
Devi illustrates the adaptation to mass politics, of Naxalite martyrdom 
as ‘the transformation of loss into struggle, of closure into opening and 
opportunity, of sad remembrance into determined action’ (Suykens 2010: 
390). The booklet carries on its back cover a picture of women raising 
their arms in a mass meeting, thus subverting by this open act of engage- 
ment the process of intimidation through violence and linking individ- 
ual martyrdom to further mass commitment. 

The obituaries of the recent generation of martyrs that appear in the 
party literature reveal the emergence of a local Dalit, OBC and female 
leadership at the village level, made possible by the Bihar government’s 
politics of reservations for these categories in local elected offices. The 
sudden promotion of a grassroots leadership was considered risky by the 
CPI-ML because of the level of opportunism in local politics. After having 


Photo 1 
State party leaders Rameshwar Prasad and K.D. Yadav inaugurate 


a memorial dedicated to 54 martyred villagers. Isse Bigha Village, 
district Jehanabad, November 2005. 
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faced defections by its Members of the Legislative Assembly (MLAs) in 
the past, the party was wary of the future commitment of these new 
elected representatives to the party discipline once in office. 

In its selection of candidates, the party seems to value loyalty more 
than education. This has interestingly led to the election of illiterate heads 
of panchayats despite the availability of educated candidates who were 
often deemed less reliable. Those whom I met were presented to me by 
the older party office bearers as fast-learning, talented and bonest indi- 
viduals from the more underprivileged strata of rural society. The party 
presented them as the symbols of its own struggle against the political 
exclusion of the rural poor, whose principled conduct and commitment 
to the party’s authority could turn into the purifying agent of local dem- 
ocracy. Sadly enough, these emerging grassroots leaders became the 
special target of their localities’ armed militias (whether the Ranvir Sena 
or the underground Maoists) in conjunction with the established political 
parties whose local rule and venal practices they challenged (Jaoul 2009). 


V 
Manju Devi’s Martyrdom 


Manju Devi’s special status in the party’s roll-call of martyrs, can be 
established by the fact that she is among the four personalities for whom 
an official statue was commissioned by the state committee. Among these, 
she is not just the only woman, but also the only one with an ordinary 
peasant background." The fact that a woman was made to represent the 
rural poor’s emerging leadership is not purely coincidental. With the 
migration of male workers from Bihar to the urban centres of the richer 
states of India, the party has noted a current of ‘feminization of agricul- 
tural labour’ as well as ‘feminization of survival’ as being ‘one of the 
key processes associated with rural labourers’ experience of neoliberal- 
ism’.™” It is these women workers whom the party’s women’s organisation 


19 The three others commemorate Chandra Shekhar, the popular student leader from 
JNU in Delhi, who was murdered while challenging the domtumed minister of his home 
town, Siwan, in 1997; Mahendra Singh, the murdered MLA from Jharkhand, and Vinod 
Mishra, the founder of the Liberation faction of CPI-ML. 

® See Liberation. 2011. Neoliberalism, ‘Women’s Empowerment and Agnecultural 
Labour. Kalpana Wilson. March, bttp:/Awww.cpiml org/hberation/year_2011/march_1!L/ 
feature_2.html. Accessed on 20 May 2011. 
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(All India Women’s Progressive Association, AIPWA) seeks to organise. 
These findings hence shed a new light on the phenomenon of ‘women’s 
empowerment’, which is not merely the result of the politics of women’s 
reservations in local elected bodies, but rather the combined effect of 
their daily encounters with structural changes in agriculture under neo- 
liberalism, and their politicisation. Manju Devi herself was a promising 
AIPWA activist. Her martyrology shows the attempt to give a political 
shape to this transformation of poor rural women’s condition. 

Manju was thirty-three years old when she was murdered by members 
of the Ranvir Sena militia, walking on a village track on her way back 
from the preparations of the first AIALA national conference. She had 
been a highly popular elected representative in the district panchayat of 
her locality (Karpi, in Arwal district). She gained her local fame on 
account of her boldness in front of the local administration and the local 
elite, a reputation that she acquired thanks to her open defiance of a 
landlord and Congress politician, whose links with the Ranvir Sena she 
denounced in her speeches. Her courage earned her the reputation of 
being the local iron lady. During my visit to her remote village, Dharnai, 
her relative compared her to nationally-known female politicians like 
Mayawati and Mamata Banerjee. After her murder, an exceptionally large 
crowd gathered around her body and a huge procession was formed during 
her funeral. The local party committee asked the state leadership to install 
a statue, a demand that was eventually accepted. In the meantime, ber 
relatives installed a simple reddish cement column on a platform in the 
field adjacent to her home. It has a square hole meant to enclose a framed 
photograph and a white hammer and sickle made of cement on top. The 
monument was inaugurated by a party MLA during a function organised 
by local party activists. A second monument on the same model (but 
without the communist symbol) stands besides it, in memory of her 
step-father. 

In January 2004, a bust commissioned by the party’s state committee 
was installed in Karpi town. The statue was set up on some public waste 
land amidst a crowd, without seeking administrative authorisation, as a 
statement of popular sovereignty and party control over the territory. It 
was soon destroyed by the Ranvir Sena’s bullets, a conspicuous act of 
vandalism that was meant to restore symbolically the landlords’ hegemony 
and that effectively created fear among party supporters. Eventually, 
three years after the murder, the statue was repaired by the artist himself 
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with the protection of an armed squad and a mass meeting was organised 
to commemorate the anniversary of ber martyrdom. The counter per- 
formative act intended to re-establish party control over the locality.’ 
When I visited the statue, its marble plaque had not been replaced and it 
still carried the impact of the bullets. Interestingly, local people acknow- 
ledge that the reinstallation of the statue marked the end of a long period 
of Ranvir Sena terror. This illustrates the performative value of such 
symbolic occupations of public space. As Radhika Menon, a lecturer at 
Delhi University and a member of AIALA’s national executive, explains, 
‘Iconisation is a part of people’s daily living. It’s everywhere. So it’s 
bound to get reflected in politics too. The crux of the matter in India lies 
in whose shrine remains, whose statue gets installed, whose tomb is 
marked and whose memorial gets built’.” 

The message that was carried implicitly by the monument’s physical 
presence in Karpi, was rendered more explicitly in the twenty-page Hindi 
booklet issued on the occasion of the first inauguration of the statue. The 
central committee in New Delhi published an editorial note significantly 
entitled ‘No amount of violence can stop the advancing steps of the cour- 
ageous women of Bihar. Martyr Comrade Manju (14-4-70—10-11-2003)’. 

The aesthetics of her statue show the attempt on the part of the state 
committee to adopt—and also adapt—e popular taste, while retaining 
its monitoring prerogatives. The party district secretary from Arwal, who 
passed the order and provided the sculptor with her picture, explained to 
me that a multicoloured statue like those produced in the local bazaars 
was out of the question.” The attempt of the leadership to control the 
aesthetic of the monument, betrays a certain apprehension regarding the 
pressure from below. Grignon and Passeron argue that in such situations 
where the dominant position of academic culture becomes threatened, 
those who possess this cultural capital feel the need to re-establish its 
superiority and get it recognised and interiorised by the popular classes 
through pedagogic work. With the political iconoclasm that characterises 
their critique, they equate ‘the proselytism of the cultural policies of the 
left, in their desperate attempts to convert the masses to scholarly art’, 


1 Interview with Mahanand, CPI-ML office, Jehanabed, March 2009. 
2 Communication by email, April 2011. 
D Interview with Mahanand, CPI-ML office, Johanabad, March 2009. 
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Photo 2 
Bust of Manju Devi, with marble plague damaged by Ramvir Sena bullets. 
Karpt, district Arwal, March 2009. 
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with an equivalent rightist attitude, i.e. an irritation ‘towards the slightest 
manifestation of the “congenital bad taste” of the popular classes’ (my 
translation from French, Grignon and Passeron 1989: 63). 

The sociological encounter between elite and popular cultural expres- 
sion enables us to see that beyond the aesthetic of the party monuments 
lies the stake of the intellectual leadership’s authority. However, beyond 
the class tension that the sociological critique of the left’s intellectual 
domination highlights also lies a genuine political concern of the leader- 
ship: the need for the movement not to lose its ideological scope. People’s 
passions for icons threatened to take over the Marxist pedagogy, which 
had been carefully devised at the top and practised experimentally by 
investing in the popular repertoire. 

The preference for aesthetic sobriety was also a way to associate the 
party’s monuments with an image of official ‘grandeur’, and hence to 
enhance its prestige by mimicking the pomp of the state.“ The preoccu- 
pation with the aesthetic of the monuments also explains why the making 
of the four statues commissioned officially by the party since 2006 was 
assigned to the party’s ‘official’ artist, an art teacher at the Benaras Hindu 
University who founded the Kala Commune (the party’s ‘art commune’, 
named after the Paris Commune). His sculptures internalise the party’s 
ideas on aesthetics. A party document of the 1980s argues that ‘the masses 
must not be looked upon as objects of pity, rather they should be viewed 
as real heroes, as revolutionary fighters’ (CPI-ML 1986: A9). The artist 
had been coached by an artistic advisor in the party,” who asked him to 
create movement and ‘rhythm’ in his art. This aesthetics was meant to 
energise the audience, rather than produce depressing images of misery, 
as he had done in his earlier work depicting the lives of tribals in 
Bhagalpur.” 

Why did Manju deserve an officially commissioned statue, thus raising 
her to a special status in the long list of victims of the Ranvir Sena? And 
what does the shift from sober memorials—simple cement structures in 
which a black marble plaque with names and dates engraved on it—to 
statues, tell us about the party’s changing relationship to the popular? 


™ For an equivalent phenomenon in the Ambedkarite iconography, see Jaoul (2010). 
5 Ramn Rad, the chief editor of Janmat (the Hindi literary magazine of the party). 
2% Interview with Manoj Pankaj, Kala Commune, Varanasi, March 2009. 
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Radhika Menon, the AIALA national executive member quoted above, 
explained to me that ‘statues of local individuals are an extremely popu- 
lar practice in Bihar, to which the party had to concede’ .”’ In the 1990s, 
popular demands for statues started reaching the local party committees. 
Some of them started commissioning statues to commemorate outstanding 
deceased activists. The adoption of the statue in place of the more basic 
memorial not only implies the passage from the collective to the individual 
(memorial stones dedicated to individual activists can be erected); it is 
also to adopt the physical traits of the individual, thus celebrating his or 
her personality. Even if statues became more fashionable, monuments 
in general are popular. Financially, memorials also represent a more 
affordable option. During my stay in village Ekwari in 2005, I came 
across local activists who pressurised the party leadership in order to get 
more memorials constructed and even cases where imitations of party 
monuments were built by the people themselves. The residents of a Dalit 
hamlet, for example, constructed such a memorial for one of their party 
comrades who died of dengue fever, a death which does not fit the party’s 
criterion for ‘martyrdom’ (murder by the enemy). The monument imitated 
another one set up by the party nearby. Both were inspired by the tombs 
of sufi saints. The imitation didn’t have a black marble plaque, but a 
simple frame, with the name traced on the fresh cement. The residents 
tried to pressurise their party representatives to obtain an official in- 
auguration by the state leadership. The son of Jagdish Mahto, a lower 
caste science teacher who formed the first squad in Ekwari ( a decisive 
event in the birth of the Naxalite movement of Bihar), also planned to 
build privately a statue and a small ‘museum’ dedicated to his father. He 
felt that his iconic status in the party deserved a better distinction than 
the simple memorial that the AIALA had built for him. 

As it sought to avoid such ‘privatisation’ of the party’s symbolic cap- 
ital, the state leadership was considering his claim. In some instances, 
activists were successful in obtaining the symbolic consecration of their 
initiative by the party. In Karpi town, the local committee thus took the 
initiative to consecrate the popularity of Virendra Vidrohi, a local activist 
who eamed fame after blackening the face of Chief Minister Bhagwat 
Jha Azad in protest against his visit to Nonhi-Nagwa, where eighteen 
Dalits were massacred in June 1988. The two years he spent in jail after 


7 Communication by email, April 2011. 
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being falsely implicated in a murder case by the police enhanced his 
prestige and diehard reputation. A white marble statue whose moustache, 
hair, eyes and eyebrows have been roughly painted in black, can be seen 
at the top of a stair-like pyramidal platform in red colour with a red flag. 
The white marble plaque recalls that Vinod Mishra, the party’s general 
secretary, unveiled the statue after the local hero was murdered in 1993. 
Such statues stemming from local initiatives and carrying the mark of 
local sculptors seem tolerated rather than fully approved by the leadership. 

The official sculptor of the party in Varanasi evoked the material 
rationale behind this reluctance. Statues were costly and the party was 
not able to meet the popular demand to install one for each and every 
martyred comrade. He argued that in Siwan district alone, where his 
statue of the student leader Chandra Shekhar had been installed, the list 
of martyrs crossed 400. At the Jehanabad party office, a collective solution 
was found, with a black marble wall outside the party office carrying 
444 names, whether individual martyrs or names of villages where mass 
murders took place (with the number of victims). The wall looked like 
an enlarged tabular document, with basic information about their iden- 
tity and their martyrdom (name, age, date of martyrdom, name of the 
organisation responsible for the murder, including police) rigorously 
executed with white paint in handwriting. This option seems to represent 
the old school. Sticking to collective embodiments of class and influenced 
by the statistical culture of the state, it resisted the personification of 
ideals, suspected of entailing a counterproductive form of populism. By 
agreeing to respond selectively to the popular demand for statues, the 
party leadership opted for a more qualitative approach, where the 
exemplary activist personifies class virtues. The Arwal district secretary 
thus acknowledged that the party had exceptionally agreed to commission 
a statue for Manju because of the spontaneous crowds that gathered in 
the wake of her murder, an outstanding popularity that impressed the 
leadership. Her statue thus consecrated the emotional commitment that 

The secretary ruled out that the party’s martyrology had anything to 
do with its politics. Manju Devi had become a party heroine based on a 
mass plebiscite, not because the party selected her as fitting its political 
purposes and strategy. However, on the occasion of the third anniversary 
(and first public commemoration) of her martyrdom, in November 2006, 
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the underlying political rationale behind the portrayal of a woman as a 
national icon of the rural proletariat was made clear by one of the speakers. 
The woman activist declared that since women had been given 50 per 
ceat reservation in panchayats, Manju Devi provided a role model that 
would inspire these women into joining the party’s struggles: ‘we must 
grab the opportunity to build battalions of such fighting women leaders 
and cadres.’ Therefore, Manju does not just provide the party with a 
feminine symbol of struggle, or the mere replica of the classic feminine 
icon of Indian nationalism (Bharat Mata, ‘Mother India’), calling her 
sons to defend her honour in a manly manner. Rather, she subverts the 
patriarchal vision of women as ‘sisters and mothers’ that generally prevails 
in political speeches, as well as the gendered division of political labour 
that this image sustains. Her martyrology appeals directly to the assertion 
of Bihar’s poor womenfolk who are seen as a potential reservoir of popular 
militancy for the movement. 

Her incarnation as a role model for rural women’s emancipation 
appears in the emphasis found in her obituary on her inter-caste love 
marriage with another party activist.” Such marriages between activists 
are common between urban, educated activists, but not between villagers. 
She was ostracised by her own family, who harassed and even attempted 
several times to murder the couple. Hence, in the absence of family sup- 
port, party connections and solidarities became all the more crucial for 
her. Shiv Sagar Sharma, who was the district secretary of the party at the 
time of the marriage, performed the simplified ritual. He explained that: 


Her husband, Subhash, was also a full timer of the party. They were 
in love and we managed and arranged:the marriage in a village and 
the marriage was accomplished under the leadership of the party. They 
put a mala (garland of flowers) on each other and they took an oath. 
They took an oath to the party to serve the people up till death.” 


™ Seo ML Update. 2006. 3rd Anniversary of Martyrdom of Comrade Manju Devi 
9 (46) 14-20 November 2006. At hitp/Avww.cpiml org/pgs/ml_upd/vol14/14_20.html. 
Accessed on 20 November 2006. 

” She was a San, a Bania jati classified as OBC in Bihar, while her partner was a 
Kshatriya, an upper caste. 

™ Interview with Shiv Sagar Sharma, CPI-ML office, Arwal, March 2009.- 
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In his account, Manju Devi’s marriage acquires the metaphoric quality 
of an intimate, organic link of mutual commitment between the party 
and the people. The central committee’s obituary takes this image of the 
tie between the party and the people further. Her boldness is depicted as 
resulting from the party’s influence in the area, which has produced 
exemplary class subjects like her. 


The martyrdom of Comrade Manju has become a new mirror for the 
people of this region. (...) Comrade Manju was the clear representative 
of those brave new women who have evolved in the course of the 
three decades of fighting for the new democracy and a new Bihar. 
Manju was born in a peasant family. She had joined the movement 
while she was still in school. She had grown up challenging and defy- 
ing the definitions and precepts of the old feudal values. She had ex- 
plored herself and her dreams in the buming flames of the struggle. 
She had married of her own choice outside her own caste. (translated 
from Hindi, Bhakpa Maley Liberation nd: 3-4) 


Thus for the party Manju Devi’s martyrdom would not only help to 
transform the poor peasantry into assuming its role as the agent of Indian 
revolution; she also lent her face to an image of the struggling poor and 
of their revolutionary commitment. 


VI 
Conclusion 


This study has identified several levels in the process of creating a class 
subjectivity among the poor peasantry of Bihar. Apart from the classic 
means of politicisation through strikes and land struggles (that are in 
continuity with the semi-underground days of the BPKS), the AIALA’s 
new trademark lies in its strategic and politically creative reliance on 
legalistic means. The use of democratic means (electoral campaigns, pro- 
tests, rallies, etc.) provides opportunities for the rural poor to remain 
discursively and materially present in the public sphere (through polemic 
statements, electoral symbols, icons, crowds, etc.). 

At a more symbolic level, state welfare measures like the NREGA 
are being politicised through mobilisation on issues of implementation 
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and administrative malpractices. The symbolic operation of tuming the 
beneficiaries of state welfare from objects of public policies to vigilant 
subjects, who are able to claim these measures as their right and to struggle 
for their proper implementation, is a manner of subverting categories of 
governmental policing and diverting them for the sake of what Ranciére 
calls the political game of emancipation (Ranciére 1998). The symbolic 
stretching of the socio-economic welfare categories of the state also 
illustrates the French historian Gérard Noiriel’s remark that through its 
normative categories, the state is always present, if not directly at least 
symbolically, in the process of class formation (Noiriel 2001). 

The CPI-ML’s turn to legality therefore accompanies a process 
whereby the state becomes more accessible to a popular milieu whose 
level of (political) literacy has progressed. It testifies to a careful attention 
by the leadership towards popular transformations and aspirations, which 
are acknowledged by the party in order to retain its ideological guidance. 
The concessions made to people’s aspirations thus reflect the new ability 
of these popular milieus to negotiate the representation of their own 
aspirations and tastes, thus taming and softening the Leninist/legitimist 
model of intellectual authority. 

When discussing the Manju Devi statue, Sharma, the local party cadre 
who had performed her marriage, talked of a circular process and laughed: 
‘Party is inspiring the people and...sometimes the people are inspiring 
the party and it goes on continuously.’*! In the first place, his laughter 
seemed to be provoked by a slight embarrassment due to the inversion 
of the pedagogic order between the party and the people. Leninist 
credentials were sometimes difficult to maintain in the face of the growing 
political maturity of the rural poor. But his langhter tumed to warmth 
and contentment. His embarrassment seemed to give way to a deeper 
fondness and sentimentality regarding the appropriation of the party by 
the poor. The complex emotional texture of this interaction helped me to 
think beyond a utilitarian understanding of the symbol, and grasp in a 
deeper manner the party’s pride in Manju. Sharma was a fifty-five year 
old man from a local dommant caste who had joined the party at twenty 
when he was a student, and served the party for thirty-five years. As the 
ideal revolutionary subject born out of their long-term presence in the 


3! Interview with Shiv Sagar Sharma, Arwal party office, 19 March 2009. 
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Bihar countryside, Manju Devi was proudly owned by local party cadres 
like him, as the result of their long-term relation with the poor. Manju 
Devi was the outcome of their deep engagement with local society, the 
personification of a manufactured, politically engineered, culturally 
negotiated and territorially entrenched brand of the rural proletariat. 
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I 
Introduction 


The recent epidemics of dengue and chikungunya reported from various 
places in India have created panic and anxiety about the occurrence of 
fevers. In Kerala, the response to this anxiety has taken the form of 
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establishing fever clinics. This elevation of fever to the status of a disease 
runs counter to the dominant biomedical discourse that regards fever 
only as a symptom characterised by an elevation of body temperature, a 
physiological defensive response to an underlying disease or any external 
pathogenic attack (Kohl et al. 2004; Mackowiak et al. 1997; Mackowiak 
1998). How did this shift occur? This article traces the way in which 
fever has become institutionalised through medical practices in Kerala. 

This article is divided into four sections. The first contextualises the 
discourse on fevers in Kerala by briefly describing those epidemic dis- 
eases which feature fever as a major symptom. The second section focuses 
on ‘fever talk’, the way fever is discussed among doctors, other health 
professionals, the media and the people. It shows how these interactions 
engender fear of fever, thereby discursively framing it as an epidemic to 
be managed by the establishment of fever clinics in the state. The third 
section examines how the institutionalisation of fever as an epidemic is 
reinforced by the process of diagnosis and treatment in the fever clinics. 
The concluding section discusses the implications of this process of 
institotionalisation for a more effective understanding of disease and 
well-being. 


I 
Disease profile of contemporary Kerala 


Inesses like ‘viral fevers, upper and lower respiratory tract infections, 
simple cough and runny nose’ are generally classified as fevers 
(Kunjhikannan and Aravindan 2000: 15; Panicker and Soman 1984) as 
are the symptoms of diseases like malaria, typhoid and measles. Fevers 
as a group have always constituted a major category in the morbidity 
profile of Kerala, accounting for more than 50 per cent of the total ill- 
nesses reported during the 1980s and mid-1990s (Kannan et al. 1991; 
Krishnaswami 2004; Kunjhikannan and Aravindan 2000). By 1953, the 
incidence of malaria in Kerala had been controlled and the contribution 
of fevers as a proportion of other causes of death was reduced (Panicker 
and Soman 1984). However, after 1969, the number of malaria cases 
gradually increased again (Remadevi and Dass 1999). Since the mid- 
1990s, in addition to malaria, Kerala has experienced outbreaks of 
Japanese encephalitis, leptospirosis, dengue, chikungunya, and what is 
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generically described as ‘viral fever’. Their scale, contagious nature and 
sometimes fatal consequences led to these diseases being categorised as 
‘epidemic fevers’. 


Epidemic fevers 


Japanese encephalitis was reported in epidemic proportions in Kerala 
during 1996, 1997 and 1998 with thirty-two, seven and fourteen deaths, 
respectively after which there were no reported cases (see Table 1). It 
was the incidence of other fevers, namely, leptospirosis, dengue fever 
and viral fever that seems to have triggered the establishment of fever 
clinics in the state. 

Though the causative agent of leptospirosis’ was identified for the 
first time using laboratory tests in 1987, doctors claim to have treated 
cases of leptospirosis since 1982.2 No uniform diagnostic procedure 
has yet been established for the disease. Diagnosis of leptospirosis is a 
major problem as the disease has symptoms similar to dengue, Japanese 
encephalitis, malaria and typhoid. Thus it tends to be under-reported 
since many institutions do not notify its prevalence,’ leading to a gap in 
the consolidated data (George 2007b). 

Dengue fever was first reported in 1997 and, since 2001, Kerala has 
been reporting cases every year, with the maximum number in the year 
2003. The lack of a standard disease definition has been a major issue 
for dengue as well. Private and public hospitals follow different methods 
to diagnose dengue fever, these conflicting practices became apparent 
when the number of cases and deaths in 2003 was reported to have been 
halved in the following year. As a district medical officer pointed out, 


” As part of the surveillance effort of the goverment, certain diseases when treated at 
any hospital have to be reported to the district medical authorities. Those considered 
mandatory for reporting are called ‘notifiable’ diseases and their list is periodically reviewed 
by the government. 
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‘Cases reported from private hospitals were also included in 2003; this 
stopped in 2004 as several false cases were reported from private hospitals 
which used only the platelet count method for the diagnosis of dengue 
fever.’* The likelihood that the incidence of dengue fever was over- 
reported was supported by the fact that only a very small percentage of ` 
blood samples examiped from Kerala showed the actual presence of the 
virus.” It could be argued that private hospitals tend to diagnose dengue 
fever even when it may not be warranted because it is a more ‘marketable’ 
event, the fear aroused by the severity of its symptoms can be exploited 
to justify more costly medical interventions. 

It is more likely, however, that what is often diagnosed as dengue is 
one of a large range of unidentified viral fevers. ‘Most undiagnosed acute 
febrile infectious diseases are probably viral and remain undiagnosed 
because diagnostic methods are unavailable or cumbersome’ (Petersdorf 
1974: 57). For practical clinical purposes, an ‘exclusion principle’ is 
widely used to diagnose viral fever. As the physician head of the infectious 
diseases unit in one of the medical colleges in Kerala explained: 


..A patient with fever will be asked questions and, based on the specific 
symptoms, lab tests will be prescribed pertaining to the diagnosis of 
typhoid, malaria, measles, chicken pox and leptospirosis. Once these 
diseases are ruled out through laboratory investigations, it is assumed 
that the patient is suffering from infection and, as it is believed that 
the majority of infections are caused by virus, the fever is classified 
as viral fever. 


The physician also described the standard procedure in such cases: ‘For 
viral fevers, the principle of treatment is “symptomatic treatment” where, 
rather than eliminating the cause of the illness [as in the case of bacterial 
diseases], medicine that can reduce symptoms will be prescribed and in 
due course the body will resist the disease.’ 


*In most private hospitals, dengue fever is diagnosed solely on the basis of the patient’s 
blood platelet count. Physicians say that while a low platelet count does occur in the case 
of dengue fever, it can also be caused by anaemia or the use of certain drugs, especially 
steroids. For more details, see ‘Myths Prevail in Society about Dengue’, The Hindu, 
1 October 2006. 

* In the year 1997, of the 116 cases examined from Kottayam district, only 14 cases 
were confirmed in laboratory tests. During 2001, 70 probable cases were confirmed out 
of 877 reported from the four districts. For more details, see Kalra and Prasittisuk (2004). 
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The ‘exclusion principle’ means that, in situations where malaria is 
no longer endemic and where the absence of rashes means that measles 
and chicken pox can be eliminated as likely diseases, physicians are 
likely to arrive at a diagnosis of viral fever. This can occur even when 
the illness could be a respiratory infection or a simple cold. Viral fever 
was categorised as a notifiable disease by the state in 2004 and, by 2006, 
there was a tremendous increase in the number of cases reported (see 
Table 1). It would appear that physicians in government hospitals and 
clinics did not try to distinguish dengue cases from generic viral fever, 
arguing that “the intervention remains the same whether it is viral fever 
or dengue fever and it is the concern of the epidemiologist to distinguish 
between the two and not the clinician’s’. It is also true that the treat- 
ment protocol for early stages of dengue and chikungunya are similar 
(Ramachandran 2006). 


Reporting fevers 


The resemblance between different fevers and their common treatment 
protocol creates a confusing situation, as does the absence of uniform 
definitions and diagnostic procedures. With different hospitals using dif- 
ferent parameters, there is much scope for conflicting diagnoses. Thus 
the incidence of some fevers tends to be under-reported and others overt- 
reported. This could also be due to the organisational constraints within 
the public reporting system (Banerji 1984). The gap between diagnosis, 
treatment and cure is evident in that a large proportion of patients got 
cured of their illness despite the physician’s failure to arrive at a confirmed 
diagnosis.® Of the 151 fever patients followed up in this study, only 
14 per cent had a final confirmed diagnosis and 22 per cent had a suspected 
diagnosis; the majority (64 per cent) were recorded only at the symptom- 
level without any diagnosis at all (George 2007a). However, several prac- 
ticing physicians do not see this as a shortcoming, pointing out that 


diagnoses be classified as Suspected, Probable and Confirmed. 
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diagnosis at the symptomatic level is usually sufficient for medical treat- 
meat, especially for diseases like leptospirosis. These factors combine 
to create a generic disease category of ‘fever’, the discourse around which 
I examine in the next section. 


i 
Fever talk: The discursive production of a disease 


Response from public health professionals 


The rise of fever cases in the state led the Department of Health Services 
to organise meetings with ministers, public health professionals and other 
government officials. The proposed public health interventions included 
effective waste disposal, vector control measures and, more importantly, 
establishing fever clinics across the state.” It was found that, until 2002, 
the major problem among fevers was leptospirosis, except for the out- 
break of encephalitis during 1996-1998. However, a few cases of dengue 
were also reported in the state during 2002. Thus dengue and Japanese 
encephalitis joined the ranks of leptospirosis as notifiable diseases. In 
another meeting chairéd by the Chief Minister in February 2003 on 
‘Intersectoral Approach and Prevention and Control of Leptospirosis and 
other Communicable Diseases’, it was decided that each District Medical 
Officer (DMO) be allotted an amount of % 1 million for the prevention 
and management of communicable diseases, with 7 200,000 each to the 
government medical colleges. The proposed interventions focused on 
establishing procedures for diagnosing and reporting cases from different 
public and private hospitals in the state; vector control measures based 
On sanitation and larvicidal measures; along with Information, Education 
and Communication (IEC). In a meeting held on 29 July 2003, it was 


"This study is confined to a review of meetings held during 2002-2004, until the state 
government officially declared the establishment of fever clinics on 24 May 2004. (Minutes 
of the meetings on communicable diseases held on 24 May 2004 with the Minister for 
Health as convenor, also see The Hindu (2004e). The meeting was held at the office of the 


* Minutes of the meeting on Intersectoral Approach and Prevention and Control of 
Leptospirosis and other Communicable Diseases, held at the Directorate of Health Ser- 
vices, Thiruvananthapuram, on 3 February 2003, with the chief minister as the president. 
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reported that viral fever was present in epidemic proportions in the 
northern districts of Kannur and Kasargod. A series of eight meetings of 
the newly formed state-level Crisis Management Committee (CMC) held 
on 11-29 July 2003, against the backdrop of rising numbers of dengue 
cases in the state, called for the formation of district-level Crisis Man- 
agement Committees with the district collector at their helm and func- 
tioning extended to the ward level. The CMC recommended prompt 
reporting of diseases (especially from private hospitals) following a spe- 
cified format, and assigned to the DMO of each district the responsibil- 
ity of consolidating data from private hospitals and sending it to the 
Directorate of Health Services (DHS). A related decision was to distribute 
diagnostic kits received from the World Health Organisation (WHO) to 
all public health labs at the district level.’ 

A preliminary epidemiological investigation report on the outbreak 
of leptospirosis and dengue fever that had occurred during July 2003 
was submitted in October 2003. The report recommended that regular 
fever clinics be set up in medical colleges, district hospitals, community 
health centres and primary health centres (PHCs). This recommendation 
followed from the successful strategy of organising camps and fever 
clinics, usually in conjunction with existing bealth centres and occasion- 
ally separate, depending on the quantum of cases reported. The first fever 
clinic was started on 25 June 2003, at Withura in Thiruvananthapuram 
district after a five-year-old boy died in the area. Later, when fever cases 
were reported in large numbers, several fever clinics (known as ‘moni- 
toring cells’ in some places) were started in public health institutions 
ranging from community health centres to district hospitals. The major 
tasks were to identify fever cases, manage them effectively and report 
them promptly to the district authorities. l 

Public health experts evaluated the situation in the state in a Meeting 
on Communicable Diseases, the first of its kind, held on 3 February 
2004, with the principal secretary of health as chairman. Based on an 
earlier report about procedures to be followed for investigating an epi- 
demic, a Protocol for the Syndrome of Fever was prepared on how to 
manage fever cases with the major focus on disease reporting, diagnosis 


’ Minutes of the State Lovel Crisis Management Committes on Communicable Discase 
meetings, held at the Directorate of Health Services, Thiruvananthapuram, 11-29 July 
2003. 
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and management.” This ten-page report, drafted during the epidemic of 
2003, remains a key document on fever case definition and its prevention. 
The description of fever as a ‘syndrome’ in the document indicates its 
transition from being a symptom of various diseases to a bodily condition 
characterised by certain signs and symptoms similar to other disorders 
like Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS), Downs’ Syndrome 
and Guillain-Barre Syndrome. In other words, fever is assigned a position 
somewhere between a symptom and a disease, if symptom and disease 
can be seen as the two ends of a spectrum. The report details how sur- 
veillance needs to be carried out by classifying cases as ‘Suspected’, 
‘Probable’ and ‘Confirmed’, depending on clinical signs, supporting evi- 
dence from blood tests and chances of contact with a confirmed case. 
The document provides guidelines on the reporting procedures to be fol- 
lowed and lists measures for preventing and controlling an outbreak. 
The major focus of these measures is on vector control: mosquitoes in 
the case of dengue, Japanese encephalitis and malaria, and rodents in the 
case of leptospirosis. The second part of the document deals with the 
clinical and laboratory criteria for the diagnosis and management of 
dengue fever, Japanese encephalitis and leptospirosis with a reminder to 
physicians on the protocol to be followed in case of an epidemic. 


Response from the media and the public 


While the government records suggest a calm and methodical response 
to the epidemic, the tone of media reports was the opposite. The media 
spotlighted the fever cases and criticised the government, pointing out 
problems such as the paucity of doctors, the lack of adequate treatment 
at the hospitals, and poor hospital waste management as directly or in- 
directly responsible for the epidemic.'' Since the 1990s, local newspapers 
published a column on ‘panimaranangal (deaths due to fever) during 
and immediately after the monsoons. Television channels as well as local 
magazines highlighted the risks of fever and the precautions to be taken. 
This coverage deepened the public sense of fevers as an epidemic to be 
feared. 


E Ses Footnote 6. 
l! Similar factors were identified during the plague epidemic in Surat and the dengue 
epidemic in Delhi (Addlakha 2001; Shah 1997). 
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Some reports on deaths due to fever that appeared in the newspapers 
during the epidemic reveal the uncertainty and confusion prevalent among 
physicians and the public: 


Arjun, a fourth standard student of the Sarvodaya Vidyalaya, 
Nalanchira, was admitted to the SAT Hospital on Monday following 
symptoms of dengue fever. He died of ‘bleeding and shock’ this morn- 
ing [Wednesday] while under treatment in the ICU. The hospital 
Superintendent, K. Rajamohan said Arjun, son of a staff nurse of the 
hospital and a resident of Burma Road, Kumarapuram, had ‘clinical 
dengue as there was bleeding’. The boy, who had been attending 
school, developed fever on Friday evening and was taken to the hos- 
pital. Following this, he was under treatment at home. He was rushed 
to the hospital yesterday after he showed symptoms of dengue fever.’ 


In another report: 


An MCH official said that two youth from Nedumangad had been 
hospitalised in a critical state with high fever. One. who was 22 years 
old, died within hardly 10 minutes of being admitted to the hospital, 
while the other, who was 18 years old, succumbed after battling for 
life for three hours in the ICU. The third patient, a 19-year-old girl 
from Sreevarahom area in the city, died while under emergency care 
in the Medical Intensive Care Unit (MICU). She had arrived with 
tell-tale signs of an end-stage dengue attack. Clinicians, however, were 
reluctant to classify the infective cause of the deaths, as serological 
confirmation could not be obtained in any of the cases. Doctors said 
the two youth from Nedumangad appeared to have suffered from 
severe broncho-pneumonia and had difficulty in breathing." 

Even a death reported today in Kollam has been formally described 
by the health authorities as ‘suspected rat fever’. The fact that the 
medical authorities cannot identify what precisely caused a person’s 
death, especially in a tense situation in which an epidemic is raging, 
only exposes the total inefficiency on the part of the health authorities 
in dealing with the situation." 

2 The Hindu (2003a). 
D The Hindu (2003b). 
14 The Indian Express (2003a). 
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As discussed above, valid diagnosis is difficult when the symptom of 
fever can be caused by one of a range of diseases. Once an afflicted per- 
son dies, the task of determining which disease was responsible is even 
harder. Without explaining the medical complexity of the issue, media 
reportage repeated medical terms such as ‘suspected’ and ‘clinical signs’ 
to convey the expert and authoritative character of these diagnoses and, 
in the process, suggested a medically-sanctioned scenario of dramatic 
death and disease (see Fox 1957, 2000). In the absence of adequate evi- 
dence, media columns like ‘panimaranangal’ aggravated public percep- 
tions of the threat from fevers. '5 

Fears about viral fever were also amplified in the clinics established 
to treat them when physicians coined the category of vishapani (poisonous 
fevers) to distinguish viral fever from other kinds. This physician-created 
category, devised ostensibly for patients who may not understand, was 
internalised and became a part of the public discourse such that patients 
began referring to their illness as ‘vishapani’ (see George 2010). Thus 
doctor-patient interaction became a site of knowledge production which 
aggravated, rather than calmed, patients’ anxiety about their illness. 


Fever talk in plural systems of medicine 


If the discourse on fevers pitted government doctors and public health 
authorities against a fearful public and sensationalising media, it also 
sparked off contestation between institutions representing different 
systems of medicine, viz. the Indian Medical Association (IMA) which 
represents practitioners of the allopathic (Western biomedicine) system 
and the Organisation of Government Homoeopathic Medical Officers of 
Kerala which represents the homoeopathic system. In the wake of an 
epidemic, the IMA conducted a survey among 1,040 high school students 
and a street sample of 528 people from Thiruvananthapuram city to study 
the extent of the epidemic and the efficacy of homoeopathic medicines. 
The study noted the higher than usual prevalence of fever and diagnosed 
it as dengue fever caused by ineffective vector control measures. The 
study also criticised people’s misplaced reliance on homoeopathic drugs 
© This is evident from the obituary columns of Malayalam newspapers as well as 
newspaper reports on epidemics during 2002-2004, cited in www-kerala_ epidemics. 
blogspots.com/2003-09- 1_keralaepidemics_archive.html Accessed on 27 March 2005. 
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as a preventive measure, claiming that those who took these medicines 
were also reported to develop fever as well as side-effects." 

In response to this, the Organisation of Government Homoeopathic 
Medical Officers of Kerala (OGHMOK) challenged the IMA’s diagnosis 
of dengue and urged the State Government to probe into the death of 170 
people attributed to dengue fever. Dr V.A. Nassirudheen, president of 
the OGHMOK, rebutted the charge that homoeopathic medicines were 
not effective against viral and dengue fever. He asserted that only 
homocopathy could offer medicines to prevent the fever, which had been 
raging in the state for two months.” This conflict was also reflected in a 
subsequent meeting of the state-level Crisis Management Committee." 
The committee recommended that a scientific study on the effect of 
homocopathic and ayurvedic preventive medicines be conducted. How- 
ever, financial constraints and dwindling interest meant that this was not 
done.” 

In this controversy, the state and the media unquestioningly sided 
with the dominant allopathic system even though this system had not 
come up with an effective way of diagnosing or treating different kinds 
of fevers. By doing so, they also sidelined the possibility of arriving at 
alternative, more effective therapies based on other medical systems.” 
The perceived failure of homoeopathic medicine in the case of what bio- 
medical practitioners diagnosed as dengue fever indicates that the 
epistemological differences between the two systems get assimilated into 
an institutionalised asymmetry. Questions of evidence and efficiency, 
according to Naraindas: 


are central to the interplay between biomedical and other medical 
traditions, since objective tests and measures in biomedicine are 
accepted as the only legitimate ‘evidence’ of cure, but these do not 


16 Varma (2003). 

17 The Indian Express (2003b) 

18 Minutes of the State level Cosis Management Committee on Communicable Disease 
meeting held at the Directorate of Health services, Thiruvananthapuram, on 13 August 
2003, sixth recommendation. 

19 Minutes of the State level Crisis Management Committee on Communicable Disease 
meeting held at the Directorate of Health services, Thuruvananthaporam, on 20 August 
2003. 

» For historical accounts of institutional support for Western biomedicine, see 
Frankenberg (1981) and Panikkar (1992). 
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necessarily accord either with the premises of these other traditions 
or with patients’ subjective perceptions of well-being. (Naraindas 
2006: 2658) 


The uncritical acceptance of biomedicine by the government and the 
media not only determines the availability of medical services but also 
influences people’s decisions about using alternative therapies. With the 
institutional weight of the state and the authority of the media support- 
ing biomedicine and its claimed monopoly of knowledge over health 
and illness, even those people who are getting relief through alternative 
systems can become more doubtful and anxious. Yet biomedicine remains 
the dominant system despite its inability to adequately diagnose and treat 


fevers. 
The establishment of fever clinics 


The circulating discourse of ‘fever talk’ provided the context in which 
a new health minister who took charge in February 2004 felt com- 
pelled to act decisively.” Immediately after his taking charge, cases 
of malaria were reported from the Valiathura fishing community at 
Thiruvananthapuram, a highly endemic areas for malaria in the state 
from which cases had been regularly reported since 1997 (Remadevi 
and Dass 1999). By February 2004, around fifty-one cases were reported 
from the area creating fear among the public.” Another incident during 
the same period was an epidemic of infective hepatitis reported from 
Arpookara region, on the premises of the Kottayam Medical College, 
where twenty-three cases were identified and resulted in the death of 
one of the medical students in the hostel.” The epidemic was traced to 
the inadequate biomedical waste management and drainage facilities of 
Kottayam Medical College hospital. Reports of these two epidemics 
fuelled the already high threat perception of fevers in the state and revived 


2 The Hindu (2004b). 
3 This is besed on the minutes of the meetings on commmnicable diseases held at the 
Directorate of Health Services (DHS), Thiruvananthapuram on 23 Apcil 2004. 
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the public demand for concrete action for the control of epidemics, leading 
to the establishment of fever clinics in the state. 

Besides the above incidents, the shift in the importance attributed to 
viral fever during 2003-2004 played a role in the establishment of the 
fever clinics. It was the fear psychosis created by the sudden rise in the 
reported number of cases of dengue fever in the year 2003 that led to a 
situation where even minor ailments like runny nose, recurrent sneezing 
and body ache were reported as viral fever. While eliminating the private 
hospitals’ reports on grounds of inadequate diagnostic tests resulted in a 
decline in the number of dengue fever reported in 2004, the spotlight 
shifted to the high incidence of viral fever, which led to the government’s 
initiative to categorise it as a notifiable disease.” The impetus to address 
viral fever is evident in the following newspaper report: 


Steps have been taken for the effective control of viral fever and other 
infectious diseases in the State. At a meeting convened by the Health 
Minister, Kadavoor Sivadasan, on Monday, it was decided to start 
viral fever clinics at all district, taluk hospitals and major community 
health centres from tomorrow.” 


Due to the heightened tendency of physicians to diagnose fevers as ‘viral’ 
and more vigorous reporting due to its new status as a notifiable disease, 
the reported incidence of viral fever reached its peak in 2005 when the 
cases reported as well as deaths due to the disease reached double the 
number of those reported in the previous year. 

In May 2004, the Kerala health ministry made the official declaration 
to establish fever clinics as a state-wide intervention to tackle the epidemic 
through surveillance and management. The characteristics and function- 
ing were no different from those of clinics started in 2003, but extended 
to the whole state for the first time. Every district would have an infectious 
diseases cell from which the DMOs would issue daily reports on the 
prevalence of viral fever and other infectious diseases. A fever-register 


* Minutes of the meeting on commumcable diseases held at the Directorate of Health 
Services office, Thiruvananthapuram on 23 April 2004, recommended the classification 
of viral fevers as notifiable diseases in the state. 

5 The Hindu (2004). 
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will be maintained in all hospitals. All DMOs would be sanctioned 
X 800,000 each for organising activities to check viral fever. Each district 
will be given % 74,000 each for the control of dengue fever and Japanese 
encephalitis.” The circulating discourse of ‘fever talk’ thus resulted in 
the institutionalisation of fever clinics. 


IV 
Fever clinics at work 


According to Rosenberg, disease is: 


at once a biological event, a generation-specific repertoire of verbal 
constructs reflecting medicine’s intellectual and institutional history, 
an aspect of and potential legitimation for public policy, a potentially 
defining element of social role, a sanction for cultural norms, and a 
structuring element in doctos/patient interactions. (1989: 1) 


All these dimensions of viral fever as a disease were reflected in the 
interactions between the public health authorities, physicians and public 
in the fever clinics. In district hospitals, fever clinics were set up by pro- 
viding an additional consulting room near the general medicine out- 
patient department where only patients coming with complamts of fever 
were examined. The routine facilities of the general medicine department: 
consulting physicians, laboratory testing services and pharmacy support 
were extended to the fever clinics. The only difference was that the clinics 
maintained a separate record of the number of fever cases reported in the 
general medicine out-patient department of those institutions and reported 
these to the authorities. A separate register was used to record the name, 
age and diagnosis; however, the most difficult part was the diagnosis, so 
that column was usually left blank. Right from the start, many centres 
refused to maintain fever registers arguing that they were already over- 
burdened with too many tasks in the public health system. However, 
fever clinics did contribute to the surveillance effort by reporting fever 
cases to the authorities but not in the systematic manner that the latter 
mandated. 


4 Minutes of the meetings on communicable diseases held on 24 May 2004, with the 
health minister as the convenor, also ses The Hindu (20040). 
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In the absence of a fever register, the reported number of cases was a 
rough estimate reached by the duty nurse, hospital attendants and the 
doctor in charge of the out-patient department. Some hospitals estimated 
the number of fever patients by counting the number of patients who 
were given injections, on the assumption that those who were given injec- 
tions were serious cases and possibly had viral fever. Thus the reporting 
of fever was mediated by diagnostic ambiguity and the administrative 
inadequacies of the health services system. Despite the inadequacy of 
the record-keeping, the numbers generated from the primary health cen- 
tres, community health centres and district hospitals and reported to the 
District Medical Officers and from there to the state-level directorate, 
ultimately became the data source for health planning. 


Biomedical practice 


Following Koch’s germ theory and Bernard’s:conception of disease as a 
pathological state of the body, biomedicine perceives the former as the 
cause and the latter as effect (Canguilhem 1989). Thus disease affects 
the structure and function of the body, manifested in symptoms and signs, 
and can be treated with drugs (Foucault 1973). In theory, diseases are 
identified by the discrete sets of signs and symptoms associated with 
them, as revealed by diagnostic tests categorised within the taxonomy of 
biomedicine primarily in terms of the biological characteristics of the 
causative agents (Brown et al. 1996). However in actual practice, taxo- 
nomic and diagnostic systems are based on certain cultural assumptions 
about causality and normality that varies according to local traditions 
(ibid.)}. The popular notion about biomedical practice is that it provides 
objective knowledge of pathology revealed through physical findings, 
laboratory results and the visual products of contemporary imaging tech- 
niques (ibid.). In reality, it is based on the practical reasoning and work 
of the physician with the participation of the patient. 

It is important to examine the roles of the physician and the patient as 
well as the procedures involved in the ‘medical work’, to use Atkinson’s 
term,” of diagnosing and managing fevers. For Atkinson it is these, 

7 In his study of hacmatologists, Atkinson (1995) analyses the activities of physiciens 


as ‘medical work’ embedded within a social and technical division of labour and grounded 
in material and cultural resources 
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‘Socially organised practices and transactions by which facts, findings, 
representations, opinions, diagnoses—all the elements of practical medi- 
cal knowledge—are produced and reproduced’ (1995: 45). The socialisa- 
tion of physicians occurs within a dynamic medical culture embedded in 
societal processes that shape physicians’ perception about disease cat- 
egories. This medical culture produces what Fleck (1935) calls ‘thought 
style’ and Friedson (2001) ‘clinical mentality’. Given the current con- 
text of medical practice marked by the ‘pharmaceuticalisation of health’ 
(Shiva 1985), attention must also be paid to the role of technology and 
therapeutics. 


Transactions in a fever clinic 


As stated above, though established as a new medical institution, a fever 
clinic was usually an addendum to the pre-existing out-patient depart- 
ments of public hospitals ranging from community health centres to disg- 
trict hospitals. As is common with government health facilities, the space 
for waiting was poorly furnished and the majority of patients had to 
stand for long hours before consultation. In the consulting room, a table 
was set at the centre around two chair-and-stool pairs in such a manner 
that two consultations were possible whenever two physicians were 
available. On the table were the instruments for checking blood pressure, 
a set of forms for prescribing lab tests and medicines, mostly samples 
provided by medical sales representatives. The consulting room and the 
Waiting room were separated by a screen. A stretcher in the comer of the 
room was occasionally used for physical examinations. Waiting patients 
entered the consulting room according to the order of registration, moni- 
tored by a hospital attendant. 

During the consultation, doctors and patients interacted with each 
other and, based on the patients’ responses, doctors recorded the details 
of the illness in a particular format in the case record. Subsequently, the 
patients were physically examined, the necessary laboratory tests 
prescribed and thereafter asked to meet the doctor with the results of the 
investigations. Then the doctors prescribed medicines for a short period 
and asked the patient to come for a follow-up if required. The extent of 
physical examination, laboratory investigations and prescription pattern 
depended on the particularity of each case. 
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Diagnosis 


Case 1: Rajesh, aged thirty-two, a mason, went to the community health 
centre. The interaction between doctor (D) and patient (P) was as follows: 


What is your illness? 

severe fever and cough. 

For how long? 

Two days. 

Do you have temperature? 

Yes, during night the temperature is severe. 
Do you have body pain or similar symptoms? 
During night there is severe temperature. 


YORU 


The doctor prescribed medicine for three days and asked the patient to 
test his blood and urine. 

The patient went home without doing the laboratory tests and was 
cured after taking the medicine for three days. A conversation with Rajesh 
at his home revealed that his leg was injured by a rock and the wound 
got infected, a fact that he did not mention when interacting with the 
doctor. The physician recorded the official diagnosis as “7PUO’, indicating 
that the doctor suspected the illness to be Pyrexia (fever) of Unknown 
Origin (PUO). According to the medical literature, the definition of PUO 
is elevated body temperature (> 101 F) that lingers for at least two to 
three weeks which is not due to malaria, leptospirosis, typhoid and a 
range of other causes that are eliminated on the basis of intensive studies 
(Petersdorf 1974: 58). That is, only after ruling out a range of fevers and 
those fevers whose duration is more than two weeks can a diagnosis of 
PUO be reached. The above diagnostic process failed to follow this basic 
criterion. In practice, PUO is a convenient diagnosis when the physician 
does not know the reasons of fever. 

Case 2: Sajitha, aged forty, a worker in the coir-manufacturing sector, 
came to the community health centre with complaints of fever, shivering, 
weakness, nasal block, headache and nausea. When she consulted the 
doctor for the first time, she was asked to do a sputum test, which is a 
common practice in that hospital as part of the Tuberculosis (TB) control 
programme. Thereafter, she was given medicines for cough, headache 
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and weakness for five days. After a week, the patient returned to the 
hospital with the sputum test which showed negative results for TB. The 
doctor then prescribed an X-ray and routine blood test which showed 
high ESR.” After seeing the X-ray and blood report, the doctor com- 
mented: “The lab test only shows the disease as a case of Chronic 
Obstructive Pulmonary Disorder (COPD), interpreted as blockage of the 
lung. As her husband has a history of TB and the drags are free, it is 
better to treat the patient in the third category of TB patients.’” The 
doctor said this to the Junior Public Health Nurse (IPHN) who had 
informed the doctor that the patient’s husband had suffered from TB 
three years ago. Treatments for cough and pulmonary obstruction were 
also recommended for five days. Later, when the researcher visited her 
home, Sajitha said that she was completely cured a week after taking the 
medicine for cough and pulmonary obstruction. She was quite confused 
about whether she should take the drugs for TB or not as she was feeling 
quite well. Moreover, she pointed out that the sputum test for TB had 
showed negative results. The above case shows how, despite testing 
negative for TB, Sajitha’s spouse’s history of TB and the availability of 
drugs under the National Tuberculosis Control Programme influenced 
the diagnosis of a patient. 

The two cases above demonstrate the process of diagnosis in ‘medical 
work’ where micro factors play a major role. In Rajesh’s case, the dia- 
gnosis of an illness of two days’ duration as suspected PUO contradicts 
the very definition of the category itself but is resorted to as a convenient 
device by the physician. As Fox (2000) suggests, such a categorisation is 
one way by which physicians manage medical uncertainties. In Sajitha’s 
case, the physician treated her illness as TB despite the negative evidence 
from the sputum test and X-ray, preferring to rely on circumstantial factors 
and the availability of free medicines. Cases like these show that, in the 
fever clinic, the production of medical knowledge in the form of a dia- 
gnosis is not necessarily determined only by medical indications, but is 
based on institutional factors, cultural assumptions and contradictory 


* Erythrocyte Sedimentation Rate (ESR) is a simple test used to determine how moch 
inflammation is m the body, bat it cannot diagnose the specific condition causing the 
inflammation. 

? As the National Tuberculosis Programme was functional in that specific health centre, 
additional staff was provided for laboratory support for sputum examination along with 
free medicines for TB. 
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parameters. The search for a diagnosis is a form of active response and it 
is widely recognised that naming a problem offers the sufferer and his or 
her family a degree of control through certainty that must itself be con- 
sidered therapeutic (Samson 1999). Yet, in the cases described above, 
the diagnoses did not generate any such therapeutic effect. 


Treatment 


It is generally believed that if diagnosis is the identification of the problem, 
then treatment is the attempt to resolve it. The purpose of treatment 1s to 
alleviate the cause of the disease whether due to bacteria or parasites, or 
any physiological, genetic or internal chemical malformations. The fol- 
lowing two cases demonstrate how treatment occurs in fever care: 


Case 3: Raghavan, aged 49 years, working as a mason, sought treatment 
at one of the hospitals complaining of fever, cold and cough that had 
persisted for two days. After the consultation, the physician prescribed 
medicines and asked him to get routine blood and urine tests done from 
the laboratory attached to the hospital. The tests showed no abnormality. 
The doctor wrote the diagnosis as ‘fever, cold, and cough for two days’. 
The consultation between the doctor and patient was as follows: 


D: How are you? 

P: Doctor, I am having fever. 

D: Do you have cold, sneezing, nasal block? 
P: I am having all of it... 

D: Is there phlegm? 

P: Only that is there. 


[The doctor examined breathing with a stethoscope, checked blood pres- 
sure and temperature (99 F).] 


D: Do you have any habits? [By this, he meant “bad habits’. ] 

P: No. (P’s wife interjected: ‘He used to smoke cigarettes for 
everything’. ] 

D: You need to test blood and urine, medicine 1s written for now. 
Come after three days. 


The patient returned after a week, when his illness was completely 
cured. The doctor examined him and remarked that his chest was clear. 
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The above case typifies the less serious cases of fever that are fre- 
quently treated at the clinic. Instead of making a diagnosis, the physician 
simply notes a range of symptoms. The absence of a diagnosis challenges 
the logic of treatment—whether it is aimed at the causative agent or 
whether it is merely ‘symptomatic’, that is, treating certain symptoms 
on the assumption that once the symptom is controlled, the illness will 
subside. Since medicines were prescribed at the same time as laboratory 
tests (rather than being prescribed after getting relevant information from 
the test results), it is not clear how the tests were meant to aid in the pro- 
cess of diagnosis. Such symptomatic treatment was quite common in the 
fever clinics. 


Case 4: A first-year nursing student consulted the physician of her 
teaching hospital (district hospital) complaining of two days of fever, 
cough, cold, and body pain. At the out-patient department (OPD), the 
physician examined the patient and said that it was viral fever and wrote 
‘7Viral Fever’, indicating a probable case, and prescribed Amoxycillin, 
Paracetamol tablets and Cloxacamine along with other drugs. Later, dur- 
ing follow-up, it was found that the fever she had was mild and subsided 
within a week. On detailed inquiry, it was found that she had already 
taken Paracetamol and Ampicillin tablets before consulting the physician. 

This case illustrates a common practice where antibiotics are pre- 
scribed for suspected viral fever even though they are effective only 
against bacteria, and not viruses. As Dr Aggarwal, then chairman-elect 
of the Indian Medical Association, pointed out: 


It is important to remember that not all fevers are due to infections 
and not all infections are caused by bacteria. The majority of the infec- 
tions seen in general are viral and antibiotics can neither treat viral 
infections nor prevent secondary bacterial infections among patients.” 
Despite knowing the risk of bacterial resistance to antibiotics induced 
by over-prescription, many physicians still persist in giving the drugs. 
As the above case shows, patients also self-medicate themselves with 
antibiotics even though legally they can only be prescribed by a qualified 


X The Hindu (2006). 
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physician. The above cases show the gap between knowledge and practice 
that exists during treatment: whereas a final diagnosis should be a pre- 
requisite for initiating treatment, it seems to be incidental or irrelevant 
in the fever clinic. In theory, only an accurate diagnosis can determine 
the prognosis and therapeutics for any illness. However, this is not the 
case in the actual practice of medical care in the fever clinic. 

The literature on internal medicine regards therapeutics (prescribing 
drugs) as only one of the components of medical care because, in several 
contexts, many of the drugs available are not beneficial, and problems 
can arise because drags interfere with the natural recuperative powers of 
the body (Wintrobe et al. 1974: 6-7). A standard text further says that 
ideal treatment should strive for complete restoration of the patient’s 
physical and mental health. If that is not attainable, interventions should 
aim at delaying the progress of disease or helping the patient to tolerate 
distress (ibid.). It could be an extension of this philosophy that ied to the 
shift from cure to care. Thus, it appears natural for a biomedical physician 
to prescribe medicines for several symptoms when a final diagnosis is 
lacking as well as when the ‘syndromic diagnosis’ shows the features of 
viral infection which is generally not responsive to drugs. Additionally, 
many drugs manufactured by pharmaceutical companies are specifically 
meant for symptoms like pain, fever, nausea, and not targeted at disease- 
causing agents. In this situation, ‘symptomatic treatment’ becomes the 
norm and probably provides some immediate relief to patients. 


Yy 
Conclusion 


This article examined the journey of ‘fever from symptom to epidemic 
in Kerala. Though the category of ‘fevers’ has been always prevalent in 
society, its meaning has changed extensively over time. The use of the 
‘exclusionary principle’ in identifying the cause of fevers led to the large- 
scale attribution of illness to ‘viral fever’. During the mid-1990s, fevers 
came to be recognised as an ‘epidemic’; cases of fever—especially fatal 
ones—were highlighted by the media to create a circulating discourse of 
‘fever talk’; the government was prompted to take the initiative by 
establishing fever clinics. The techniques of surveillance and reporting 
in the fever clinics, though quite haphazard, further contributed to the 
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production of knowledge about fevers as an epidemic form where gov- 
emmental action is made visible and legitimate. 

The article has shown how this notion of fevers as an epidemic emerged 
with the significant support of biomedicine, the dominant system of medi- 
cine prevalent. This development is ironic since biomedical understanding 
authorises fever only as an elevated body temperature which ought to be 
treated as a symptom. The contradiction within biomedicine is further 
strengthened in the fever clinics where the basic diagnostic categories 
used and the knowledge that guides clinical practice both diverge from 
theoretical biomedical knowledge. Rather, it is the social and institutional 
micro-factors within clinical practice that determine diagnosis and 
treatment. In this process of institutionalisation, alternative systems of 
understanding and managing fevers are sidelined. 
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Focusing on the gaps in the practice, methodologies, pedagogies, and texts related to the 
‘Soctology of India’, this article locates key problems in the theoretical and methodological 


between the discipline and the larger society and nation. The article provides three sug- 
gestions to pluralise the discipline: facilitating wider and more diverse themes and ierues 
in research including encouraging studies of the ‘vicinity’; developing and deploying 
multiple methodologies to study and represent a range of issues; and integrating Indian 
language writings into the pedagogical, textual, and theoretical apparatus of the discipline. 





I 


Although the debate on the ‘Sociology of India’ (henceforth SOD) 
generally refers to the discussion initiated in 1957 by Louis Dumont and 
subsequent discussions around the substantive content and conceptual 
orientations of the discipline,' I expand that focus to include the literature 
and practice of sociology (coterminous in India with social anthropology). 
Instead of attempting a comprehensive review of all the literature and its 


1 See Contributions to Indian Sociology, which has been the key carier and repre- 
sentative journal for the ‘Sociology of India’ debates. Contributions to theese and other 
related debates have been published in the Economic and Political Weekly, Semmar, and 
in independent volumes such as those by Des (2003), Cheadhuri (2003) and Patel (2011). 
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theoretical ‘turns’, I draw on my observations over the past seventeen 
years (1993-2010) of trends and gaps in the practice and reproduction 
of the discipline in a wide variety of academic and non-academic contexts. 
Located within this framework, and drawing on the contributions of sev- 
eral previous interlocutors (see Bairy 2004; Deshpande 2004; Hegde 
1989; Rege 2003), this review calls for pluralising the SOI so as to 
energise the discipline, the production of its literature, and its pedagogies 
for varied contexts and audiences. 


H 
Interrogating the sociology of India 


In a recent review of the sociological/social anthropological body of 
knowledge on India, Shiv Visvanathan considers it to be ‘haunted by 
the spectre of Louis Dumont’, excessively influenced by the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Delhi University, and ‘empty, imitative and silent’ 
(2006: 239). Whether one agrees or not, it seems evident that several 
challenges remain in realising the full potential of the discipline, its 
effective practice at various institutions and its presence as a body of 
knowledge for public intellectual engagement. Any attempt to energise 
the discipline must consider not only its body of theoretical literature 
but also the contributions of earlier scholars and teachers, the future ‘con- 
ditions of possibilities of Indian sociology’ (Hegde 1989: 3), and must 
be based on posing ‘constitutive questions’ and identifying “structures 
of practices’ (Bairy 2004: 11) of the discipline in its varied contexts. 


The state of the discipline 


The nearly century-old’ body of Indian sociological and social anthro- 
pological knowledge has reached an impasse. On the one hand, the SOI 
has been enriched by its moorings in the foundational strengths of 


21 draw on Vineetha Sinha’s (2000) classification of the history of anthropology in 
India into thres periods: British Colonial (1774-1919); Pre-Independence (1920-1947); 
and Independence (1947 to contemporary) and identify 1920 as the onset of production of 
a formal body of knowledge identified as the anthropology of India. In 1921, S.C. Roy 
made the call for incorporating ‘Indianness’ into anthropology in India and established 
the journal, Aan in India. 
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anthropology and sociology in the nation (Béteille 2002; Uberoi et al. 
2007), while simultaneously developing a genre of anthropology ‘at 
home’ (Peirano 1998).° In addition, it has been able to draw upon the 
abundance of colonial documents and studies on various communities. 
The establishment of varied academic and administrative institutions to 
support the development of the discipline, and several professional pub- 
lications, further strengthen the discipline. On the other hand, in many 
ways, the discipline’s literature, pedagogy and engagement with the 
society at large remain inadequate. Although a range of themes, topics 
and issues remains understudied, the discipline has been unable to gen- 
erate new and comparative theories and, as a whole, the SOI compares 
poorly with some of the more innovative and creative social science and 
humanities in India.* 

Not since D.P. Mukerji’s critical commentaries on Indian cultures and 
societies (see Madan 2007), R.K. Mukerjee’s interdisciplinary work, 
Verrier Elwin’s elaboration of culturally rich tribal worlds, MLN. Srinivas’ 
work that helped legitimise social research by ‘natives’ studying their 
own societies, and André Béteille’s analysis of caste and class has socio- 
logy seen any significant breakthrough or shift. In addition, apart from 
M.N. Srinivas’ coinage of the terms ‘sansknitisation’ and ‘dominant caste’, 
no new terms have been generated that capture crucial patterns or trends 
in Indian society.* Sociology’s poverty of concepts and theory is all the 
more conspicuous when compared to the literature generated by the 
‘subaltern school’ of historians and political theorists and ‘post-colonial’ 
studies from India that have synergised political science, history, and 
cultural studies.‘ These schools of thought have inspired significant shifts 
in the choice of subjects and issues to be studied, in the theoretical and 
methodological approaches used, and have generated new definitions of 
and orientations to politics, culture and society. Despite their current 


3 Peirano (1998) considers Brazil and India to have developed legitimate bodies of 
knowledge in which people studied their own societies and cultures. 

4 I note this advisedly, as J.P.S. Uberoi (1968) has critiqued comparisons of the 
discipline (SOD with that of international trends and other bodies of knowledge. How- 
ever, I believe the comparison with other disciplines in India is warranted as they face 
similar institutional conditions and challenges. 

3 See Carroll (1977) for a critical assessment of ‘sanskritisation’. 

6 Foc political science, the contributions and impact of Partha Chatterjee’s large body 
of work is significant. 
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limitations (see Ludden 2001), their internationally influential contribu- 
tion as schools that have pluralised and challenged established scholarship 
is undeniable. In contrast to these disciplines, the SOI seems fragmented 
and diluted, unable to forge an identity of its own, respond to changing 
times, and generate new schools of theory, methods and perspectives. 
The main factors which account for the inability of India’s sociology 
and anthropology practitioners to develop a more vigorous and relevant 
SOI are their institutional contexts, the politics of knowledge produc- 
tion, the state of the discipline’s syllabi and pedagogies, its limited meth- 
odologies, the entrenchment of some approaches and theories, and the 
inability of sociologists to engage with and contribute to public debates 
either in the vicinity or at the national level. 


Institutions and the politics of sociological knowledge and practice 


Identifying the ‘roots of tension in academia’, Satish Saberwal (1976: 133) 
traced the institutional differences between the ‘parochial’ and the 
‘cosmopolitan’, the attendant variations in faculty orientation, linkages 
to government, and outdated rules as major problems of social science 
production in India. These tensions have persisted and are now manifested 
in sharp variations not only in the functioning of the institutions but also 
in the production of knowledge and student bodies. Currently, six different 
types of institutions account for the bulk of production of sociological 
knowledge. These include international universities, Indian universities 
(central and state), research institutes supported by the government’s 
Indian Council for Social Science Research (ICSSR), the Anthropological 
Survey of India, and non-governmental organisations (NGOs). Perhaps 
the most pre-eminent and definitive body of knowledge is the corpus 
produced in international universities and institutions (primarily in the 
USA and UK), whose faculties increasingly include ‘diaspora intellec- 
tuals’ (Assayag and Benei 2003). The theories, ideas and categories 
disseminated by these institutions usually become ruling paradigms.’ In 
India, sociologists at Delhi University and some of the ICSSR-affiliated 


7 International influence 1s also manifested in research carried ont through collaboration 
with or fonds from international orgenisations and institutions. For instance, Carol Upedhya 
and I were partners in a research project on the information technology industry in India 
which was supported by the Indo-Dutch programme in Alternative Development (see 
Upadhya and Vasavi 2008). 
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institutions have initiated work on new themes and approaches, as have 
some exceptional individuals in other universities, but most other depart- 
ments seem to be in a moribund state.’ Of the ICSSR institutes, only 
those located in Kolkata, Delhi, Thiruvananthapuram and Surat have 
produced original contributions to the discipline. The inadequacy of re- 
search in most of the other institutions has been pointed out by recent 
reviews.” The differences between institutions are not bridged or alle- 
viated since collaborative practices such as sharing research findings 
and resources, working together on national and inter-regional concerns, 
developing long-term research programmes or curricula and pedagogies 
are largely absent in these institutions. 

The regional institutions of the Anthropological Survey of India con- 
tinue to adhere to a primarily colonial and Orientalist perspective. The 
publications emanating from these institutions are primarily descriptive 
ethnographies of adivasis (Scheduled Tribes) of most regions of India, 
with Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, and most of the North-East states 
constructed as the ‘tribal belt’, without attention to the complex ways in 
which political economies, socio-cultural complexities, and multiple 
forms of mobility mark these regions and societies. A few new ethnog- 
raphies, conducted outside the framework of the Anthropological Survey 
of India, promise to bridge the deep gulf between studies of adivasis and 
other social groups in the nation.’ In contrast to the stagnation of ideas 
and pedagogies in most state institutes and universities, NGOs and inde- 
pendent scholars seem to be more productive and creative.!! In fact, issues 
and perspectives, such as subjectivity and representation by women and 


* Doctoral and faculty research at the University of Delhi has contributed to studies 
of the history of sociology in India, environmental movements, communities and violence, 
and transnational studies. 

* See the ICSSR (2007) review report and the report on social sciences in South Asia 
conducted by the Social Science Research Council, New York (Social Science Research 
Council 2002). 

H Recent ethnographies of adivasis that break new ground and provide a new lens to 
understand their contemporary predicament include those by B.G. Karlsson (2000) and 
Felix Padel and Samarendra Das (2011). 

'l Work on caste issues especially the documentation of caste violence and new and 
cutting-edge work on gender has been inttiated by voluntary and civil society organisations, 
and a number of other national-level organisations. Thess include the Hyderabed-based 
Anweahi, the Patna Collective in Bihar, the Altenative Law Forum in Bangalore and the 
Manipur Research Forom. 
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low-caste groups and persons, forms of exploitation and violence have 
all been better documented and represented by these groups, than by 
sociologists in established departments. 

This unevenness in the production of sociological knowledge is related 
to two key factors. The first is the separation of teaching from research 
whereby teaching has been allocated to colleges while the task of research 
is assigned to university departments and research institutions. Most of 
the ICSSR research institutes do not have regular teaching courses, and 
the compulsion to produce research reports without the reflexive and 
critical engagement of teaching has rendered most of them moribund.!? 

Second, the lack of inter-institutional engagement and sharing means 
that issues specific to various regions are ignored by metropolitan insti- 
tutes. In the absence of common platforms for disseminating research, 
new ideas and perspectives rarely trickle down to the regions where stud- 
ies are conducted. Conversely, data generated and collected by regional 
institutions are rarely drawn upon by metropolitan institutions. 


The practice of sociology in regional sites 


While they have large faculty and student bodies, most state universities 
and their affiliated colleges are typically troubled by problems of 
‘routinisation and bureaucratisation in the academy and ... the expansion 
of vernacular language teaching without adequate infrastructural backup, 
and are also subject to “political interference”, whether through caste- 
based reservations or other extra-academic pressures’ (Uberoi 2000: 19). 
Given these conditions, the production and practice of sociology in most 
regional or state universities, with a few exceptions,” has been limited. 
With little or no encouragement for research and publications (despite 
recent increases in allocation of funds), regional universities fail to 
adequately engage with or study issues in their vicinity. The large body 
of ‘research’ that does exist concentrates on local ‘problems’ but the an- 
alysis is often banal and limited in perspective. Emergent and established 
trends that are complex are often overlooked. These include issues of 


2 An exception is the Centre for Women’s Development Studios, which is now actively 
engaged in field-based research and has also initiated some short-term teaching courses. 

13 Exceptions include the sociology departments of Bharathidasan University 
(Tiruchirapalli, Tamil Nadu), Pune, Mumbai and Kerala univernties, and the Krantijyot 
Savitribel Phule Women’s Studies Centre, University of Pune. 
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local forms of economies and their social and cultural mstitutions; the 
impact of the new economies, including mobility; and the entrenchment 
of older institutions to cater to new political and economic aspirations. 
As a result, the opportunity for such centres or departments to act as 
repositories for regional data and information, to develop texts and peda- 
gogies that can encompass these issues, and to disseminate these ideas, 
issues and analyses among students is lost. 


Tyranny of official textbooks 


Another serious issue is the content and onentation of sociological read- 
ings and materials. Since the development and revision of syllabi is neither 
frequent nor decentralised, the faculty is not interested in producing 
locally relevant materials, for there is no possibility of their work being 
integrated into the syllabus. Prescribed textbooks for undergraduates and 
graduate courses continue to reproduce outdated and even irrelevant infor- 
mation, and cannot engage students or equip them to make sense of their 
immediate worlds or other social realities. The absence of relevant text- 
books, together with the non-recognition of regional writings as a legiti- 
mate body of sociological literature, means that students are confined to 
study from secondary and second-rate books that do not reflect or cm- 
tically examine the cultures of their own regions or of the nation, or 
pressing societal issues. Many of the textbooks draw on outdated Western 
social science theories, especially classical functionalism. Introductions 
to theoretical essays and ethnographies often draw on definitions and 
theories of culture that are problematic. For example, textbooks for under- 
graduate sociology students of Karnataka’s universities contain chapters 
in which culture as defined by classical Western scholars is an established 
axiom. Outdated texts continue to be prescribed even when more appro- 
priate and nuanced definitions of culture are available in Kannada. The 
problem of linguistic displacement remains unaddressed; most students 
come from non-English medium schools and struggle to grasp the pre- 
dominantly English texts and materials, and are unable to engage critically 
with them. The dominance of the textbook and ‘guidebook’ culture in 
the formal and examination-oriented process of higher education, the 
failure of institutions to develop alternative pedagogies and students’ 
orientation to the discipline as a soft option or as a route to preparing for 
the civil service exams (Bairy 2004), further complicate the teaching of 
sociology. 
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Canonical knowledge and contested categories 


Although the hegemony of English texts and Western-derived theor- 
ies has been criticised periodically,“ indigenising the social sciences 
or developing alternative social sciences remains a marginal and elu- 
sive endeavour. Scholars such as J.P.S. Uberoi and, more recently, 
S.C. Balagangadhara have suggested broad guidelines for realising such 
an alternative, but calls for an indigenous social science have not been 
matched with a ‘systematic theoretical analysis, nor have scholars iden- 
tified the particular groups whose structural location and experience 
would give importance to their perspectives’ Joseph 1991: 963). The 
categories through which culture, polity, society, economy, religion, etc. 
are studied also need to be rethought. Daya Krishna (1996) pointed out 
that there were thirty-two different terms for the word ‘society’ in classical 
Indian literature, indicating the nuanced multiplicity of social and political 
concepts in ancient times, some of which continue to have contemporary 
currency or usage. That sociological literature on India has not captured 
these variations, or studied the regional and local terms used to denote 
social processes and transactions, indicates the poverty of the discipline. 
The full significance of these categories in the Indian context has been 
shadowed by deriving terms largely from Western sources and associating 
them with characteristics from India. While interrogating such categories, 
one needs to tease out their meaning for actors and groups and assess 
how these meanings affect their actions. 


4 Criticisms include S.C. Roy’s call for ‘Indlanness’ or an ‘Indian School of anthro- 


rule] of ideas’ in the 1920s (Joseph 1991). After independence, J.P.S. Uberci (1968) called 
for a ‘swaraj of science’; Daya Krishna (1996) questioned the unthinking application of 
Westem and classical Indian categories of social sciences, and Ganesh Devy (1992) mitlated 
new theoretical perspectives in the humanities. Alatas (1993, 1996) has been ons of the 
most consistent voices in calling for ‘indigenous social sciences’ in Asia. 
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Other efforts such as the approach adopted by anthropologists of the 
University of Chicago to articulate and promote an ‘ethnosociology of 
India’ have also not been succeasful.'* As critics have pointed out, the 
reliance on categories and ideas from classical, primarily Sankya philo- 
sophy and texts, render their relevance (and representation) for contem- 
porary cultures questionable.'’ Their reification of cultural categories 
displaces the political-economic contexts in which actions and trans- 
actions take place, and has been seen as leading to ‘...enormous blindness 
with respect to the framework which seems to have been so unques- 
tioningly accepted by such eminent students of Indian society’ (Krishna 
2001: 191). Given such challenges and tensions, what may be possible 
and even more relevant is not a pure ‘indigenous social science’ or socio- 
logy/social anthropology but a self-conscious, sensitive, representative 
body of knowledge that overcomes the multiple problems associated with 
current social sciences, their orientation and pedagogy. 


Limited sites of study 


In 1968, senior scholars working on the SOI gathered at the Indian Insti- 
tute of Advanced Study, Shimla, to address the challenges of ‘urgent 
research in social anthropology’ (see Abbi and Saberwal 1969). Yet, thirty- 
two years later, many of the issues raised by the scholars, and the call to 
develop a ‘model of Indian society’ (Saberwal 1976), have remained un- 
addressed. A regional bias in the selection of study sites militates against 
the creation of a comprehensive and representative model of Indian 
society. Sociological studies are available primarily for regions within a 
radius of 200 kilometres from Delhi, and for the states of Tamil Nadu, 
Kerala, Gujarat, and West Bengal. But the contemporary situation in large 
parts of India, especially the North-Eastern states, the semi-arid regions 


'* The elements for an ‘ethmosoclology of India’ approach were first highlighted by 
McKim Marriott in 1976 and then further elaborated in several essays (seo Marriott 1990). 
His students at Chicago followed this approach but the focus was not sustained over the 
years. Various scholars (see Sharma 1989) have questioned the relevance and representative 
nature of the categories used by ethnosociologists Further, the lack of attention to changing 
economic and political conditions gives a static quahty to the ethnosociology of India. 

" Sec the special issue of Contributions to Indian Sociology (Marriott 1990) for critical 
perspectives on the ‘ethnomethodology of India’. Daya Krishna (2001) found the approach 
parochial and Hmited. 
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of Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, the hinterlands of much of Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, and Rajasthan, remain under-studied. 
One notable example of the decline of sociological research on regional 
cultures is Punjab. The subject of several comprehensive works by colo- 
nial administrators, the region now lacks analyses of major recent phe- 
nomena and processes such as the Khalistan movement, the souring of 
the Green Revolution, and the role of the diaspora in shaping socio- 
cultural conditions.” In the context of the growing differences in eco- 
nomic and social development between various states and regions, there 
is greater need to pay attention to specific patterns and trends in different 
parts of the nation. 

The absence of inter-disciplinarity in the study of social and cultural 
issues also continues to haunt much of the social sciences in India, and 
the SOI is no exception. The engagements between history and anthro- 
pology have been frnitfal (Mathur 2000), the body of work on environ- 
mental issues has become substantial,’ recent contributions from gender 
and Dalit studies” break new ground and challenge mainstream sociology, 
and there is a small but interesting body of literature on medical sociology/ 
anthropology.*' But overall, the larger body of the SOI seems to be im- 
pervious to the new interdisciplinary trends in scholarship. Works from 
other disciplines, such as the work on agrarian capital by geographers 
Chari (2004) and Gidwani (2008), and on biotechnology and capital in 
science studies by Sunder Rajan (2006), indicate not only the possibility 
but also the importance of wider, multidisciplinary theoretical perspec- 
tives in studying several issues related to India. But, the SOPs ability to 
engage with such inter-disciplinarity and widen the scope for integrating 
new and pressing issues seems to be very limited. 


1! Exceptions include work by Joyce Pettigrew (1985), and more recent publications 
ae oe a oS Jodhka (2009). 

the success of Ramachandra Guha’s (1989) book on the Chipko movement, 

works by Amita Baviskar (1995), Vasant Saberwal (1999), K. Sivaramakrishnan (1999), 

Nandini Sundar 2007 (1997), and others have expanded the field of environmental 


2 Sharmila Rege (2003) has called for a change in theory and methodology of studying 
gender and Dalit irsnes. 

4 Interesting medical sociology studies have been conducted by Lawrence Cohen 
(1998), Harish Naraindas (2006) and others. 
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The continuing importance of caste 


A singular focus on social change, especially practices like sanskritisation, 
and the compartmentalising of a ‘moder’ public domain from a ‘trad- 
itional’ private sphere has resulted in a lack of attention to the forces that 
reproduce durable cultural structures. Thus the persistence of caste, even 
within a framework of visible ‘change’, has not been adequately analysed. 
The historian Eric Stokes had called attention to the ability of Indian 
society “to absorb extemal forces without structural alteration’ (1978: 38). 
Studies that incorporate this aspect of the entrenched dominant struc- 
tures will more accurately evaluate the persistence of caste as a modern 
phenomenon. 

Even as the nature of socio-cultural change in India remains inad- 
equately understood, some scholars have been quick to claim a range of 
emergent cultural forms as ‘alternative’ and even ‘regional modemities’.~ 
While the attempt to frame various non-Western experiences and trends 
within a critique of normative modernity is to be welcomed, invoking a 
‘plurality of modernities’ does not enable scholars to identify the specific 
logics of such forms of socio-cultural change. Given the complexity of 
socio-cultural change in which no neat shifts to either modernisation or 
westermnisation are discernible and instead, configurations of caste, reli- 
gious, and ethnic ‘traditions’ exist in pluralised life worlds, it would be 
worth assessing the ‘modernity’ of such forms itself. While scholars have 
criticised Orientalist perspectives (Dirks 2001), the genre of cultural 
studies and the imprint of post-colonialism and post-modernism have 
introduced new essentialisms to the study of India. Elaborations on the 
‘hybridity’ of cultures and of a range of ‘post-modern conditions’, ‘post- 
development’ perspectives in the criticisms of ‘mainstream develop- 
ment’, the attention to multiple forms of ‘resistance’ to hegemony, the 
representation of ‘subalternity’ and ‘subaltern conditions’, etc. are recur- 
ring themes in several studies, and the validity of much of these repre- 
sentations is yet to be comprehensively reviewed.” Although a large 
number of ethnographies of India are now in circulation, most remain 


2 For a succinct summary, see the edited volume by Sivaramakrishnan and Agrawal 
(2003). 

> A comprehensive critique of the ‘subaltern school’ is available in Ludden (2001). 
Others include Gidwani’s (2008) critique of the ‘post-development’ school and Pheng 
Cheah’s (2006) critique of the idee of ‘hybridity’. 
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wedded to the notion of Indian exceptionalism based on the specificity 
of caste as an institution, structure and marker that distinguishes India. 
The result is two-fold: first, most ethnographies of India have become 
what Heesterman (1985) refers to as ‘inward-looking ethnographies’, 
and do not lend themselves to comparison. This is in sharp contrast to 
ethnographies from other parts of the non-Western world that have be- 
come crucial to debates in social anthropology.” This is evident in the 
recent four-volume publication ‘Benchmarks in Social Research 
Methods’, in which only two of the seventy-eight essays relate to India 
and to scholars from India.” Second, as Herring and Agarwala (2006) 
have elucidated, Indian social science recognises the categories of nation, 
region, caste, and community but the hegemony of post-colonial and 
post-modem approaches and the academia’s entrenched “Indian excep- 
tionalism’ with respect to caste as the central and defining category, has 
meant that the importance of class has been overlooked. The recognition 
and attention paid to the rise of a ‘new middle class’, linked to the newly 
globalised economy, are primarily based on the cultural dimensions and 
characteristics of this ‘new middle class’; the emergent inter-class rela- 
tions between the various classes, on the other hand, do not receive 
adequate attention. Exceptions to this are found in the body of new litera- 
ture that seeks to recognise the emergent forms of class tensions and 
relationships in a variety of settings.” 

The recent ‘urban turn’ has drawn more attention to urban issues than 
to rural and not necessarily agrarian issues, yet sociological studies of 
newly emerging urban areas (both metropolises and towns) are very 
limited. Public concern over education in general and about elementary 
education in particular has generated some work on elementary educa- 
tion but the volume of work on primarily sociological issues such as 
understanding schools as institutions, the education system itself, or the 
culture of educational institutions and their impact on different societies 
has been rather limited. The paucity of studies is glaring in the case of 
sociological studies of science and technology, an area that remains 


* For a critique of Western constructions of Africa, see Amadiume (1997). 

> Of the two essays, one is on fenmnust ethnography by Kamala Visweswaran and the 
otber on ‘native’ scholarship by Kiran Narayan (Atkinson and Delmont 2008) 

% For instance, see recent work by Baviskar and Ray (2011) and Srivastava (2007). 


m 
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largely underdeveloped.” Even as “Big Science’ and its projects, such as 
the mission to the moon, the nuclear programme, the promotions of bio- 
technologies and genetically modified seeds and crops, are legitimised 
as aspects of nation building and development, there are no significant 
studies to assess the functioning of these institutions and programmes, 
their viability, significance and impact on the very societies which they 
seek to serve. In addition, the rise of science managers and technocrats 
as public icons and role models and their significance for the nature of 
democracy and society at large, has generally remained a neglected topic. 


Absence of ‘public sociology’ 


Despite a multitude of national public issues that have sociological import, 
Indian sociologists have, largely (barring a few exceptions and voices), 
disengaged themselves from contributing to public debates and policy- 
making. Policy issues regarding caste-based reservations, altering forms 
of family structures and relations, the rampant violence associated with 
family transactions related to dowry, marriage preferences and gender 
selection of children, the cultural and social bases for growing religious 
fundamentalisms, the multiple and periodic forms of dissent against the 
state, and tensions between communities, etc., have not received the atten- 
tion they warrant. While some of these issues are studied as ‘social prob- 
lems’, the ensuing body of knowledge lacks both insights and perspectives 
to be incorporated into the body of standard sociological literature. This 
overall lack of a body of ‘public sociology’? is matched by a silence on 
the part of the Indian Sociological Association, the largest professional 
body for the discipline, that remains a mere spectator and does not take 
an official position on matters that require research and academic inputs. 
The distancing of sociologists from public debates is also matched by 
their relative absence from any significant or decision-making positions 
in policy-making and consultation bodies in the various states and in the 


1 A small body of literature on science organisations docs exist but there remains a 
great deal of scope for farther research in this vast area. 

% See ‘For a Public Sociology’, Michael Borawoy’s address to the American Socio- 
logical Association, San Francisco, 15 August 2004, calling apon scholars to address 
issues of public concern. See www.burawoy.berkeley.edo/PS htm Accessed 20 June 
2008. 
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capital.” The possibilities that can result from engaged collaborations 
between academia, civil society, elected representatives, and the govern- 
ment have not been fully recognised or pursued. 


Il 
Plural themes, methodologies and texts 


The problems with the SOI and ways to address them have attracted 
attention from a number of scholars. André Béteille has consistently called 
for a renewal of sociology in and of India, the development of comparative 
perspectives, and for the integration of the field-view and book-view as 
methodologies (Béteille 2002). Recent suggestions include that of making 
the SOI more reflexive; overcoming the multiple binaries that constrain 
it (Patel 2007); * bridging the gap between theory and empiricism, and 
making it accessible to the masses (Guru 2002). Others have advocated 
the incorporation of grass-roots perspectives emerging from the women’s 
movement (Kalpagam 2002) and the integration of the voices and ex- 
periences of those on the ‘borders’ of caste and gender (Rege 2003). 
Steps to pluralise the sociology and social anthropology of India can be 
related to the international research community, especially Restrepo and 
Escobar’s call to engage in ‘world anthropologies’ which attempt to ‘take 
seriously the multiple and contradictory historical, social, cultural and 
political locatedness of the different communities of anthropologists 
and their anthropologies’ (2005: 100). 

The challenges to pluralising the discipline are then multip:: first, 
how can the study of Indian society and cultures become more rep. esen- 
tative of the complexities, trends and variations within the nation’ How 
can a renewed SOI combine the specificities of local cultural categories, 


® While a few sociologists have served on some nationallevel committee, they are 
not significantly present in key bodies such as the Planning Commission. Thear absence us 
parbcularty marked in state level policy-making agencies such as the State Planning Boards, 
Commissions for Scheduled Castes and Tnbes, Women and Children’s Welfare, and 
Education Commissions 

®© Sujata Patel (2007) identifies South vs North, East vs West, Orient vs Occident, Self 
vs Other, Colonised vs Coloniser, Tradition vs Modernity, and the Particular vs the 
Universal as some of the key binaries that have framed social scientific study of the Non- 
Wost vs the West. 
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premises and suppositions, and also be located within broader theoretical 
paradigms that lend themselves to comparison?” And third, how can a 
new and more diverse body of sociological literature be generated so 
that new texts and pedagogies can emerge? Finally, how can one bridge 
the many divides that mark socio-anthropological scholarship: between 
metropolitan and mofussil institutions, English versus Indian language 
texts, scholarship production for local use versus its integration into global 
academic flows? 

Efforts to pluralise the SOI can include: (i) extending research to new 
sites, arenas and themes, including ‘studies of the vicinity’, and those 
that reflect the contemporary predicament of the nation and its people; 
(li) initiating and developing multiple and new methodologies for the 
conduct of research; and (iii) including and encouraging writings in Indian 
languages, integrating translations of Indian writings as materials in 
English sociological works, and fostering collaboration (including men- 
toring, support and partnership programmes) across and between insti- 
tutions and scholars. 

The challenge then remains of how the SOI can represent the realities 
of the nation and its myriad cultures and their complexity, while also 
being amenable to international comparison. This concern is central in 
the context of not only the new globalisation, but also in the reconfigura- 
tions occurring at multiple ‘local’ levels. Regional variations need to be 
better represented and under-studied regions such as Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, interior Uttar Pradesh, the Himalayan belt, and the North-East 
need to be better studied and represented. If the structural-functionalist 
studies produced by research institutions such as the Anthropological 
Survey of India and dominant scholarship’s representation of the North- 
East regions as being in a permanent condition of ‘durable disorder’ are 
both problematic (Khongreiwo 2009: 451), then the blurring of the earlier 
boundaries between village, region, and state, the intermingling of old 
and new identities, and the assertion for political and cultural independ- 
ence need to be examined through more varied lenses and perspectives. 


3! Structural functionaligm continues to be a dominant theoretical framework in most 
sociological studies produced in India. Its internalisation, both consciously and 
unconsclously, by a large number of scholars accounts for it being present in much of the 
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Studies of the vicinity 


One way to overcome the gaps in regional studies and forge better link- 
ages between the engagement of research, the production of texts and 
pedagogies, and the body of students is to foster and support ‘studies of 
the vicinity’. Such studies, to be undertaken by scholars and students, 
can focus on a range of issues, themes, events, trends, institutions, prac- 
ticea, and contentious issues in the vicinity of their institutions (in the 
city, region, state). Providing scope within the syllabi of both under- 
graduate and graduate education for such localised research will help 
make it administratively acceptable.” But, as Jamie Cross (personal com- 
munication) has pointed out, such ‘local studies’ can also deteriorate 
simply into studies of local problems, hence caution should therefore be 
exercised lest only what are constructed as ‘problems’ are studied. Empha- 
sising the study of the vicinity is to also enforce the need for students to 
develop an eye for the everyday and the local so that their abilities to 
engage with and understand social and cultural issues even in their own 
milieu (and subsequently larger issues and processes) can be developed. 

These ‘studies of the vicinity’ can also serve as exercises to develop 
better interdisciplinary orientations, and can cover issues that are inter- 
related. For example, issues that pertain to environmental, health, educa- 
tional, religious, institutional, gender, caste, political conditions can be 
focused on. Such studies, if made available locally, can also foster link- 
ages between research institutes, civil society and media organisations 
and elected bodies such as the panchayat or municipal corporation. When 
substantial bodies of data on the vicinity can be generated, they can also 
fill the gaps that are emerging in the formal governmental collection of 
data and studies,” and can be used as the data base for inter-institutional 
engagements and collaborations. 


u The publicanons of the Krantifyoti Savitribai Phule Women’s Studies Centre, 
University of Pune, incorporate research by students. 

D Both district level data and Gazetteers, which once had reliable data and information, 
have declined in quality and orientation. Where District Gazetteers are undertaken at all, 
they are simply a ‘cut and paste’ exercise from previous Gazetteers. Very few of the new 
Gazetteers, district handbooks etc., produced by the govermment (including occasional 
census-based village studies) are as comprehensive and well-written as those of the colomal 
period 
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Through sociological literature and teaching, we must engage with 
the realities of different forms of culture that have new logics and topo- 
logies and are discernible in an array of emergent modes of expression 
and subjectivities. Some recent trends that need to be studied and repre- 
sented include: the strategies of survival in the face of the sharp erosion 
of livelihoods; re-traditionalisation in the context of integration into global 
circuits of work, media and consumerism; contradictions in the political 
mobilisation enabled by the deepening of democracy through mechan- 
isms of reservation for disadvantaged groups; the individualisation of 
economic and social disadvantages; the creation of new risk-bearing 
subjects in a market-led economy marked by the withdrawal of the state: 
and the forging of new ethnic, religious and regional identities. The recon- 
stitution of cultural forms, the range of new institutions and symbols 
created by accelerating globalism, the renewal of religious fundamental- 
isms are some trends and formations that need attention. Since the 
reproduction of some certain foundational structures, such as the caste 
system, accounts for the complexity of social and cultural change in 
India, it is imperative to read the silences, the non-resistances or forms 
of accommodation and submission that account for such reproduction. 
This is important because substantial attention has been paid to studying 
various forms of resistance and yet the reproduction of the larger sys- 
temic structures, their underlying ideologies and logics, and people’s 
engagement with these remain under-studied. 

The need to expand the repertoire of themes and issues selected for 
study stems not only from the much-noted forms and forces of global- 
isation but also from the conditions under which structures such as caste 
and religion persist or are recast. The re-invention of Khap panchayats 
in the north and of Katta panchayats in Tamil Nadu is only one indicator 
of the forms which emerge when deepening formal democracy is met 
with the retrieval of customary structures. Emerging into the public 
domain, such cultures have led to the making of ‘fractious and contra- 
dictory processes by which national culture, nation, and new subject for- 
mations are being rearticulated’ (Bharucha 2001: 56). 

A new body of sociological research on work in varied contexts™ 
has developed but the study of organisations itself remains a neglected 


H Parry’ssominal work on the Bhilai steel plant (1999) has bean followed by studies 
such as those on workers in a special economic zone in Andhra Pradesh (Cross 2009), 
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field of analysis (see Upadhya and Vasavi 2008). In addition to the absence 
of studies of influential organisations such as the bureaucracy, large 
science and technology establishments, and educational institutions, there 
is a pressing need for sociological analysis of several new organisations 
that have mushroomed since the onset of economic liberalisation. Sites 
such as the new corporate workplaces, the media and culture industries, 
skill and employment training institutes, the range of service sector activ- 
ities, and other professions that have multiplied in the new economy, 
demand attention. Religious and philanthropic organisations increasingly 
play a role in education, health and development administration and deli- 
very. Yet, there are no comprehensive sociological studies of such bodies 
that analyse the organisational culture of these institutions and examine 
the reasons for their relative efficiency in functioning and delivery of 
services. 


Crafting new methodologies 


While the earlier dominance of positivist methodology has been suit- 
ably challenged, the complete hegemony of the ideographic method (the 
description of particular phenomena) over the nomothetic method (seek- 
ing generalisations and common principles), leading to the excessive 
reliance on ethnography as the main method for socio-anthropology needs 
to be reviewed (see Deshpande 2003; Ingold 2007; Upadhya 2008). A 
combination of methodologies is required to understand and represent 
India in all its ‘conflicting plurality’ (Krishna 2001: 203). Understanding 
the broader significance of issues requires not only thick descriptions or 
ethnographies but also other methodologies. Intensive and extended case 
studies can be contextualised within larger surveys and studies in which 
both qualitative and quantitative data are analysed and the variations 
across regions documented. The absence of such studies has meant that 
several topical issues and trends such as the formation of different classes 
and their life opportunities, migration patterns, variations in access to 
and attainments in education, reasons and forms of caste- and religion- 
based mobilisations remain unstudied and largely misunderstood. Other 


women embroidery workers in Lucknow (Wilkinson-Weber 1999), boat workers in Benares 
(Doran 2010), women tea workers in Darjeeling (Chatterjee 2001), and transnational Indian 
IT workers (Biso 2006). 
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strategies of methodological innovation are evident in Chatterjee’s (2001) 
study of labour and gender issues in tea gardens, or Gold and Gujar 
(2002)’s extended collaboration between a transnational researcher and 
a local informant-turned-researcher. 

There have been very few studies that combine micro and macro data 
and also quantitative and qualitative data to indicate how multiple factors 
and conditions are negotiated by varied actors and represent the voices 
of these actors. David Mosse’s research (1998) that focuses on processes, 
Satish Deshpande’s (2003) work on caste that draws on macro data, and 
Wendy Olsen’s (2004) emphasis on multiple methodologies, theories 
and perspectives that lends an interdisciplinary approach to issues of 
labour, capital, knowledge and culture are the few exceptions. The need 
to conduct interdisciplinary social science work and to integrate multiple 
methodologies in order to represent diverse lives and cultures is also a 
pressing issue. 


Orality and representativity 


Studies based on oral narratives are primarily confined to folklore studies 
and have not found a place as a methodology for representing non-literate 
persons or to use the first person narrative as a way of representing differ- 
ent lives. The path-breaking work with Viramma (Racine and Racine 
1997) remains an isolated example. That the oral narrative method can 
be complemented and supported by new methodologies, approaches and 
theories is largely overlooked, despite its potential for recording fast- 
disappearing ways of life. While there have been a few biographies, 
primarily of well-known and historical figures, that have attempted to 
contextualise various societies or historical periods,» using the bio- 
graphical method for in-depth sociological studies has not, by and large, 
received adequate attention. Neither have scholars drawn on autobio- 
graphies or on the idea of the ‘study of self-in-the-Other’ (Srinivas 2002: 
686), in which commonalities rather than differences between groups 
are the object of study, to provide commentaries on the lives of different 
women and men in various parts of India. 


B Same wellknown studies that have used biographies and which have contributed 
to Indian sociology are those by Uma Chakravarti (1988) on Pandita Ramabei and 
Ramachandra Guha’s work on Vertier Elwin (1999) 
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A significant body of sociological research takes place outside the 
university and research institutes and is conducted by independent 
scholars, NGOs and private foundations. Some of the work by these 
groups has fostered new dialogical field research methods in which 
the divide between subject and object, researcher and researched are 
bridged.* The ability to be more engaged and the need to be accountable 
are factors that differentiate such work from that of academic approaches. 
These methodologies and perspectives need to be fine-tuned and the work 
integrated into the larger body of academic work so as to synergise the 
discipline and its pedagogies. The need to develop and deploy new meth- 
odologies to match varied research interests and topics is pressing as 
there are now, in many circles, especially in sociology of development 
or development studies, routinised versions of ‘rapid rural appraisal’, 
‘participant observation’, ‘action research’, and the gathering of data 
through ‘focus group discussions’. In both corporate research circles 
and among marketing agencies, ethnographic and other social research 
methods are being fine-tuned to cater to the growing expansion of con- 
sumer markets in a variety of social contexts. Compared to such intense 
and growing support for social research in these circles, there 1s little or 
no innovation in sociological methodologies in academic circles. In 
addition, much more attention needs to be paid to ways and methods of 
disseminating the findings of sociological research and sharing them 
with the people studied and in various forums, rather than seeing research 
as having to result in only academic publications. 


utian latizunge:- welling? New texts; concep ind pedagoaies 


Translation and incorporation of writings in Indian languages” (Hindi 
and the regional languages) can be another way to pluralise the SOL In 
most regions of the nation, there is a body of writing in regional languages 
in the form of essays, reviews and commentaries which engage with a 
range of social and cultural themes. Although Bengali, Malayalam, 


For example, some of the new work on elementary education has been developed 
by NGOs and individualis working in the field. Some of these are Eklavya, Digantar, 
Nirantar, and Tanal. 

Y Details for this section are draw from the introduction to my edited volume (Vasevi 
2009) which is an anthology of translated Kannada writings on society and culture. 
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Marathi, Kannada, and Tamil have generated a substantial body of cri- 
tical and progressive social writing, these have not been incorporated 
adequately into the mainstream institutional body of social science litera- 
ture or pedagogies. Hindi itself has a vast collection of such literature 
and Tamil has a genre of writing by Dalits called Dalit Panpaadu, which 
has been well developed (see Pandian 1998). Rani (1998) documents 
some of the contributions of Telugu Dalit women’s writings but also 
flags the limitations of such literature, which remains primarily within 
the genre of poetry. While much effort has been expended by Malayalam 
writers in translating from English to Malayalam (and in developing 
Malayalam terminology for Marxist, contemporary development and 
English theoretical words), not much effort has been directed at de- 
veloping regional bodies of social science.* Social science writing in 
Gujarati includes the publication of a scholarly journal, but such writings 
are not adequately integrated in much of the English writing on the 
region.” The erosion of such regional language writing on social and 
cultural issues over the years is evident in that there are no texts such as 
those by Nirmal Kumar Bose (in Bengali). There have been some social 
science writings in Oriya, which have self-consciously sought to address 
contemporary issues, but their integration into formal social science teach- 
ing or into the corpus of educational materials has not occurred.” Only 
Bengal and Tamil Nadu seem to have a sustained body of local language 
social science writing, which has found legitimacy and acceptance among 
English-speaking academics and the larger public. More attempts to re- 
vive and develop a range of indigenous or adivasi languages can also 
yield new bodies of social science literature.*! 

Indian language writings on socio-cultural issues can enhance the body 
of social sciences as they can create new perspectives on the study and 
understanding of established issues, introduce new themes, categories, 
and ideas (which may not be recognised by English-based social sci- 
ences), and generate new theories for understanding Indian societies and 


M Communication from J. Devika. 

» The Centre for Social Studies, Surat, has been publishing a social science journal, 
Arthat, in Gujarati, since 1981. 

® A project by Manoranjan Mohanty and Bijoy Bohidar involves collecting contem- 
porary writings in Oriya and rendering them mto social science readings with a focus on 
contemporary issues and trends (Communication from Sailen Routray). 

4! See the works by Ganesh Devy et aL (2009). 
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cultures. A recent volume of translations from Kannada on contemporary 
social and cultural issues (Vasavi 2009) highlighted the possibility of 
generating alternative perspectives on established categories such as that 
of community, religion, identity, development etc. Such writings may, 
therefore, be able to address some of the limitations in terms of concepts, 
ideas and approaches faced by mainstream English-based sociology. 
These translations indicate the potential for highlighting new idioms, 
categories and perspectives. Engaging with such writings may enable 
sociologists to contribute to the growth of ‘epistemologies of the South’ 
(de Sousa Santos 2007: 55) rather than always being in the shadow of 
Western-derived theories and categories. More particularly, such cat- 
egories and their epistemologies may enable scholars to represent trends 
in their complex local currency, thereby making them more accessible 
and meaningful as texts and pedagogies. While Indian language writing 
can invigorate the content, orientation and theoretical development of 
the SOL, its legitimisation as a source of knowledge through textbooks 
and mainstream writing may help address the range of problems faced 
by teachers and students in state universities and colleges. This is par- 
ticularly so where the medium of instruction is an Indian language. In 
the context of the changing composition of the body of students in higher 
education, with a stronger presence of students from mofussil regions 
who have received their school and pre-university education in Indian 
languages, it is imperative that teaching practices include literature and 
materials written in the Indian languages. In addition, the need to under- 
stand and represent a range of new issues pertinent to their own life situ- 
ations requires us to expand the sources, pedagogies and orientation of 
class room teaching. 

Rather than engaging in or focusing on issues that are theoretically 
fashionable or which are standard items in the list of academic depart- 
ments or of scholars’ stock of knowledge,” the SOI will have to become 
more responsive to a range of issues that pertain to the immediate world 
of people, and which play a major role in defining the life of people and 
the structures of communities or the nation. 


© The Maod academic community in New Zealand seems to be in the forefront of 
consciously developing an alternative, non-colonial, non-hegemonic social science Seo 
Smith (1999) and the questions that she has posed for alternative social sciences. 
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The Sociology of India will have to, perforce, shift from the primacy 
of documenting the ‘exceptionalism’ of India to engaging in pluralised 
sociologies of India 80 as to be able to represent a larger variety of issues, 
generate new theories and perspectives, and enable and represent the 
multiple voices of the varied peoples of India while engaging in inter- 
national comparisons to generate more broadly applicable conceptual 
insights. Overall, it will have to pay attention not only to forms of resist- 
ance but also to forms of submission or cooption as the single most im- 
portant characteristic of society in India is the reproduction of its 
entrenched structures in multiple ways. Finally, as a body of knowledge 
that must factor in its own specificities and also locate itself within com- 
parative perspectives, the SOI must be able to develop multiple and new 
methodologies, pedagogies and texts so that it is energised as a discipline 
and a body of knowledge. In attempting to do so we must facilitate socio- 
anthropologies of India to develop an identity of their own so that they 
re-emerge not merely as a constituent or continuation of a ‘sociology of 
India’ but as socio-anthropologies of and from India, capable of under- 
standing and generating a comparative body of knowledge about India 
and also tenable as a discipline to be absorbed and instituted elsewhere. 
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Sociology in India: 
Trajectories and challenges 


Sujata Patel 


A.R. Vasavi’s article will evoke strong feelings of empathy among readers 
of Contributions and from practitioners of the discipline. Her concerns 
about the state of the discipline in India and its ‘downslide’ have been 
the focus of extensive discussion in various forums and journal issues 
since the late 1960s; some of these papers and themes (unfortunately not 
all significant ones) are noted in the text and the references. From the 
beginning, the article distances itself from the old debate initiated by 
Louis Dumont in Contributions a few decades ago on the sociology of 
India. Instead, it focuses on a set of questions related to the contemporary 
state of the discipline. Interestingly, by integrating the theoretical and 
methodological with pedagogical issues, the article suggests the need to 
assess the trajectories of the discipline not only in terms of its theoretical 
moorings but also in the institutional structures that organise its trans- 
mission. After highlighting some of the problems the article ends with a 
plea to pluralise sociology in India. 

There is a long tradition in India of analysing the problems and themes 
ailing the discipline! and these discussions lead us to divide the history 
of the discipline in India into three phases: colonial, nationalist and now 
global or ‘post’ nationalist. This history has highlighted four tension points 
in the growth of the discipline. The first relates to the disciplinary point 
of reference: is it affiliated to theoretical traditions of social anthropology 

! Patricia Uberod (2000: 14) has argued that no other discipline in India has shown 
such reflexivity. 
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or sociology or is it an interdisciplinary social science that has a socio- 
logical perspective? The second pertains to its theoretical direction: will 
it follow sociological traditions constructed in Europe and North America 
or will it create its own indigenous perspectives? The third focuses on its 
professional orientation: is it an academic discipline whose main role is 
restricted to teaching and research within academic institutions or is it a 
discipline committed to public, policy and/or social movement concerns? 
And finally, its geographical compass: is it concerned with relating to 
global and national issues and processes or the former together with re- 
gional and local ones? 

If this history is to be taken into account, then sociology in India was 
always plural or diverse, incorporating varied theoretical and methodo- 
logical models and traditions of scholarship (Patel 2011a; Uberoi et al. 
2007). Also, it is important to recognise that globally such diversity has 
been sociology’s founding element even though political projects of colo- 
nial and nationalist states have institutionalised and legitimated singular 
homogenised models (Patel 2010). In any case, pluralism and diversity 
has little to do with rigour and the construction of new theoretical models 
which is the issue that Vasavi’s article is alluding to. It seems that the 
pluralism that the article is advocating refers to the theoretical models 
needed to address the challenges facing the discipline as it takes up the 
project to refashion itself in terms of the tumultuous changes taking place 
in contemporary India. Obviously, in order to confront these challenges, 
sociology in India has to analyse its own past and make a historically 
sound and rigorous assessment of its own contradictory growth patterns. 
Having one dominant model does not allow for contestations among 
paradigms. Contemporary sociology is about diversity and eclecticism 
(Giddens and Turner 1987). 

The article correctly identifies the key historical moment from which 
to start the discussion on the state of the discipline. This is the period 
between the 1950s to the late 1970s. But how does one understand and 
analyse the nationalist period? My argument is that any assessment of 
the growth of the discipline and its challenges has to engage with the 
way the nation-state has organised knowledge production ideologically 
and institutionally. We have to discuss the political projects of construct- 
ing a ‘society’ and examine how the contradictions emerging from these 
processes are organising the limitations outlined by the article as being 
the discipline’s present practices. 
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The article emphasises only one element that constitutes the set of 
nationalist practices: that of scholarship and the role played by some 
scholars. But there is more to it than that. There is a need to assess how 
institutional developments have interfaced with scholarship to create 
specific processes that have affected the nature of scholarship in the dis- 
cipline in India. Sociologists in India organised themselves to fit the 
state’s project of constructing a new discipline of ‘Indian’ sociology in 
the context of the growth of higher education and the academia. While 
the state demanded that social scientists develop and organise systematic 
knowledge about contemporary Indian society as it responded to planned 
social change, sociologists (as against economists and political scientists) 
understood their role as creating a sociological language that could com- 
prehend the uniqueness of Indian nation, its culture and its civilisation.* 
Sociologists of India analysed their society (India) in indigenous/national 
and on ‘one’s own’ terms. This project allowed for the search and insti- 
tutionalisation of a particularistic problematique: an assessment of the 
changes occurring within India’s characteristic institutions: caste, kinship, 
family, and religion.’ 

The organisation of sociology around the concepts of nation and 
nation-state 18 not new; contemporary sociologists attest to its long history 
including its moorings within classical European theory (Beck 2000; 
Giddens 1991). What is distinctively different in the Indian case is the 
fact that this project was highly self conscious (unlike that of European 
sociology) and that it was juxtaposed against colonial and now neo- 
colonial tutelage. A self-conscious nationalist orientation, committed to 
discuss, debate and represent social changes occurring within one nation 
and territory—India—is unusual. 

If so, what was unique about the language of sociology in India in the 
1950s and 1960s? I would argue that it was the consolidation of one 
theoretical model—that of the ‘field view’—to assess contemporary 
India. This perspective combined the method of participant observation 


2 See Oommen (2007) who even today argues that Indian society bas to be perceived 
through a civilisational lens. 

3 Though there are significant theoretical differences between R.K. Mukherjee, 
D.P. Mukesji, and M.N. Srinivas and now T.N. Madan, I have argued that the structuring 
of an ‘indigenous’ sociological language has been the project of.all of them (see Patel 
2006 and 2011). 
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with the study of the systems of caste, religion and family within micro- 
settlements, such as villages. This consolidation occurred as a conse- 
quence of the institutionalisation of modern knowledge systems initiated 
by the Indian nation-state through organisations such as the University 
Grants Commission, the Indian Council of Social Science Research 
(which planned bibliographic surveys) and the Indian Sociological 
Society that organised the profession (Patel 2002, 2006). It is not that 
there were no other theoretical models available and competing with the 
perspective of the ‘field view’ in the 1950s and 1960s. A.R. Vasavi men- 
tions the name of R.K. Mukerjee and D.P. Mukerji but, interestingly, not 
A.R. Desai. These sociologists studied moder macro-processes and 
examined sociabilities* and hierarchies being structured through the inter- 
face between old and new institutions in and through a combination of 
historical, quantitative and qualitative methods. Sut what was institution- 
alised was the Srinivasian model.’ 

From as early as the 1980s, contemporary scholars had outlined the 
limitations inherent in making participant observation and the ‘field view’ 
of society the main models for doing sociology m India. Satish Saberwal 
(1983), T.K. Oommen (1983/2007) and D.N. Dhanagare (1980), none of 
whom are referred to by the author, were some of the first to highlight 
the limitations of an exclusive reliance on participant observation to study 
social change in India.° All three argued that the study of macro-processes 
was being ignored in the assessment of the complex processes of conflict 
and consensus at work in modern India. 

Saberwal (1983) also highlighted another problem of this new homo- 
genised model. It related to the way the method of participant observation 
was conceptualised and institutionalised across departments as sociology 
started being taught increasingly across the country. In 1947, sociology 
was taught in three main Universities (Bombay. Calcutta and Lucknow) 
with Poona, Mysore and Hyderabad having small centres. By 1977, there 
were 50 universities departments enrolling 6,548 Masters-level students 


4 Socasbilities are dispositions and qualities of being sociable. This is a non-foundational 
concept and alludes to the ‘fact’ that all human beings are constructed as being social in 
the material conditions and discourses of being social. 

3 See Chaudhuri (2011) for the way in which Jawaharlal Nehru University’s department 
countered this trend. 

‘ This is not to suggest that ethnography cannot be used creatively in assessing con- 
temporary processes. See Burawoy et aL (2000). 
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and 415 doctoral students (Saberwal 1983: 303). By 2000, the numbers 
had galloped upwards with the expansion of undergraduate teaching. As 
a result, 100,000 graduates, 6,000 post-graduate and 200 doctoral students 
got degrees in sociology every year (UGC 2001). 

Saberwal (1983: 307-08) argued that the problems being encountered 
by the discipline were related to the institutionalisation and reproduction 
of the participant observation perspective in populist terms within the 
teaching and learning processes across departments in these new uni- 
versities. Most teachers, who were hurriedly recruited into these new 
institutions, did not have sufficient training to ground participant obser- 
vation as a scientific methodological tool. Its transmission converted 
participant observation into mere description. This changed sociology 
from a scientific and professional discipline to a ‘soft’ subject to be studied 
because everyone could understand it and deploy it. Commonsensical 
understandings and professional practices collapsed into each other. 

Three other institutional developments need to be noted, all of which 
relate to the new state universities being established across India. The 
first is their low funding base and thus lack of equal access to physical 
and intellectual infrastructure. Second, their openness to regional political 
pressures which has been inevitably translated into a demand for the use 
of regional languages as a medium of instruction in state universities 
and the demand to incorporate regional themes in the syllabi. The third 
has been the induction of a new group of first-generation students from 
the Other Backward Classes (OBC) category through the reservation 
system.’ Some interlocutors have perceived some of these trends as a 
threat to the discipline (Madan 1974). 

These processes have had an impact on the practices being institu- 
tionalised in these universities (Jayaram 2011) and have led many to 
argue that there exists a hierarchical divide between elite departments in 
central universities teaching sociology in English and state universities 
using non-English language resources, which has deepened the binary 
of ‘nation versus region’. This is one of the moot causes of the ‘frag- 
mentation’ of the sociological language. And yet, there is also a positive 
aspect to this development: wherever these issues have been recognised 
as germane and fundamental to the reconstitution of the discipline, these 


7 Reservations for OBC students had been implemented a decade earlier in state uni- 
versities, and are now being introduced in the central universities. 
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drawbacks have been converted into challenges that allow the discipline 
to create new theoretical models. A.R. Vasavi mentions some of these 
experiments.* However, there is a need to document the many more that 
are structuring the discipline in new ways and are being written about in 
regional language texts. It is here that one can see how the interface with 
various ‘publics’ and social movements has helped revive the discipline. 

These institutional changes have affected all disciplines including the 
physical and biological sciences.? So what is the problem regarding 
sociology per se? As noted above, I do not see the ‘fragmentation’ of the 
discipline as being necessarily negative. The discipline has moved forward 
in many new ways and there is little imperative today to create a single 
model for organising it. The demise of the ‘centre’—in terms of a singular 
model of theory that alone could explain contemporary India, together 
with teaching and learning practices within a single department being 
regarded as the only representative of ‘correct’ practices within the 
discipline—4s timely and will help the discipline in India to grow. Thus 
it 18 Important that one moves away from false binaries, such as identifying 
the period of the 1960s with good scholarship and a clear identity, and 
the post-1990s with bad scholarship and fragmented identity. Such an 
analysis cannot lead us to clarify the issues. Below, I outline the two 
issues that are critical. Both of them relate to the way ‘methodological 
nationalism’ has structured sociology in India and the way contemporary 
sociologists are engaging with it. 

First, though there is little self-conscious debate on how colonial mod- 
ernity (Patel 2011b) bas shaped sociological language in India, there is 
recognition today of the need to distance oneself from the mainstream 
sociological language of the 1950s and 1960s which understood samaj 
or community as purely social and as civilisational traditions (defined 
in terms of upper-caste patriarchal assessments of a reconstructed past) 
and conceptualised it as being outside the mechanics of power/state and 
market (Chatterjee 1997; Sarkar 1997). Slowly and surely, sociological 
language in India is moving away from its earlier moorings to analyse 


t Also seo the essays in Chaudhuri (2010). Of particular significance have been the 
mnovations in creating pew curricula, imtiating new pedagogic techniques and organising 
novel interdisciplinary programmes (Chaudhuri 2003). 

’ The drop m the number of students doing fundamental sciences has led the govern- 
ment to set up five centres of the Indian Institute of Science Education and Research. Un- 
fortunately an idea to initiate soch institutes in social sclences did not bear fruit. 
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inequalities and exclusions inherited from pre-colonial and colonial times 
and which are being reorganised by the project of modernity of the post- 
independent state and its elite, through an interdisciplinary language. 

Second, this process has occurred as sociologists have engaged with 
the growth of social movements within the country that allowed the dis- 
cipline to interface with what the article calls ‘public sociology’ (which 
has always been a site of engagement since its inception) and which has 
assumed new dimensions in terms of uneven patterns of global integration 
structuring contemporary sociabilities in India. The fit between nation 
and territory is slowly being interrogated just as, in the late 1970s, com- 
mentators questioned the fit between caste and village. Sociologists have 
become conscious of the need to comprehend the varied expressions of 
the diversities that structure the subcontinent, now no longer perceived 
as being within the territory of the nation-state, against the attempt to 
standardise and homogenise a patriarchal, class- and caste-based orienta- 
tion to modernity. The growth of social movements has led many to ask 
how nation and nation-state fit together and do innovative studies on the 
links and interfaces between ‘Indian’ and ‘South Asian’ and global iden- 
tities across the world. 

It seems to me that there are two broad processes that are arranging 
the discipline today. The first relates to the morass that structures the 
transmission and learning, curricula, syllabi and pedagogy within the 
higher education system. The second is the recognition that there is a 
need to unravel the debate regarding local-regional-national and global 
processes. This debate has led academics to ask the following sets of 
questions, engaging with which can push the discussions to a new level: 
What is the object of sociological investigations? Should sociologists 
study the varied nations and the excluded within the territory defined by 
the Indian nation-state, or also assess the sociabilities of the subcontinent’s 
many ‘communities’ spread across the world, or both? If the former, can 
the discipline retain a particularistic orientation (practicing a sociology 
of India) without subsuming it within an indigenous culturist frame? If 
the second, how can it create a language that can assess the forced and 
voluntary mobilities of the many out-migrants from the region and nation- 
state, now placed in varied class-positions across the world and relate 
these with those within the territory? Should we see these in binary terms 
or understand the intersections of both aspects? 
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In this context, what relationship should it evolve with the new inter- 
nationalism of sociology? Do these give new pathways for those prac- 
ticing sociology in India or do these merely repeat in new ways colonial 
practices of rule? Or, to put it differently, should sociologists in India 
use an extended version of theories and methodologies being practiced 
in the global North and participate in the practices being organised by 
the problematique of ‘cosmopolitan’ and ‘global’ sociology, or retain 
‘nationalist’ moorings, now re-framed and endogenously reconstituted 
in the subcontinent and the global South? Or is there a third way to relate 
with these questions? 

An answer to these questions requires that we retrace our steps and 
‘develop a critical language to study the history of the discipline. This 
article has initiated this debate and will remain critical for any further 
discussion on this matter. 
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Paths to knovdedge 
are ways to learning 


Alito Siqueira 


.. if the price of finding oneself in the world is that of losing the 
world in oneself, then the price is more than one can afford 


—Witkin 1974: 2 


A.R. Vasavi’s ‘Pluralising the Sociology of India’ (this issue) is an 
impressive and ambitious wish list of much that needs to be democratised 
in the discipline, ranging from institutional contexts to theories, methods, 
syllabi, pedagogies and audiences. I not only support these suggestions 
but would also like to buttress the case for them by drawing on my own 
experiences as a teacher. I am located in a state university, an institution 
that has for long been much maligned and more often treated as the very 
cause of falling standards not just in sociology but in India’s higher 
education as a whole.' My remarks are not exclusive to sociology but 
relevant to other disciplines too. Further, I do not make a distinction be- 
tween the Bachelors and Masters or, for that matter, Doctoral programmes. 
Differences seem far more pronounced across institutions and much Jess 
across the level of the degree. 

With the democratisation of higher education, sociology has missed 
it and lost it. While new social groups have moved into the sociology 
classroom, sociology has not adjusted and not made itself relevant to its 
new learners. In a sense we mistecognise and mislabel our new leamers 


' The introduction of a new set of central universities is further affirmation of low per- 
captions about the characteristics of the state universities, 
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as those with a set of alleged ‘deficiencies’ in language, social background, 
etc. We privilege and reify the traditional content of the syllabus over 
the learner, the learning and the process, and the English language or a 
state language over a dialect (oral or written) within the region. Sometimes 
we rationalise this distribution of degrees to the ‘less proficient’ as the 
redistribution of social or cultural capital or credentials. This may also 
be patronising to those considered ‘less gifted’ (researchers, students or 
teachers) who need to be offered ‘the soft and easy’ syllabus or assessment 
nomms.* We missed it because we fail to see that a new learner with 
different profiles and identities, multilingual capacities and skills has 
now come into the classroom. Those that were the subjects of research 
now sit opposite us in class. These new learners are silenced and some- 
times shamed (similar attitudes to what state universities may invite) 
because what they have does not count and what they lack is what matters. 
So the very bearers of difference with multifarious experiences (including 
the increasing number of women, those from a tribal or rural background, 
those with an experience of struggle and discrimination) do not find a 
voice in the classroom. I wonder if this could be the reason that sociology 
remains rather irrelevant and more often uninteresting. This lack of rele- 
vance is visible in public debates as well. Citing hotly contested social 
and cultural issues in the public sphere, Deshpande et al. observe, “The 
eighties and nineties should have belonged to sociology and anthropology. 
They should have, but we know that they did not, not really’ (2008: 12). 
Satish Deshpande, who is more sensitive to these conditions, suggests 
that once the new entrants choose social research as a paid vocation ‘one 
can perhaps expect a shift in tite intellectual agendas and research pro- 
jects as the new incumbents deploy their mix of acquired and inherited 
skills’ (2008: 27). What do we do until then? 


7 On the contrary such practices accentuate inequitles. There is ‘indeed abundant evi- 
dence that, in advanced societies where women have achieved normative educational 
parity with men, gendered literacy practices in schools as svidenced in langnage con- 
struction, discourse norma, and texts, are implicated in women’s limited access to positions 
of power and authority’ (Corson 1993, as cited in Egbo 2004- 244-45). A student Freda 
Tavares, in an unpublished term paper, has called this the ‘pinking of higher education’. 
Others ‘less gifted’ either dns to caste or being from rural regions, earn thelr lower access 
to power through ‘easy’ credentials, and while they do seo through this at times, they can 
do little about it. For instance they find it difficult to argue against why their variety of a 
spoken vernacular should be held aguinst them. 
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If we torn and look at the new learners as ‘differently-abled’, an en- 
tirely new set of practices and outcomes emerges. Sharmila Rege’s (2011) 
critical practice takes the concerns listed by Vasavi head-on. Rege brings 
into the classroom the identities that the new learners carry along with 
their complex multilingual skills and aspirations that challenge both the 
hierarchy and the taken-for-granted liberating potential of English or 
standardised literary ‘high regional languages’ and the written form itself. 
Rege has co-created with ber students a video on the culture of mobile 
phones, shot on mobiles.’ 

Priyanka Velip, a tribal woman in my class, wrote a dissertation on 
how her tribe was constructed and ‘othered’ in local literature. Her dis- 
sertation provided a critique of the literature as well as the process by 
which writers collected data on tribal culture when they entered the field. 
She insisted on writing in her non-standard English rather than trying to 
write in her own language because she thought that writing in a language 
other than in English would keep her confined in the ghetto of the ‘other’. 
This rather simple dissertation was a transformative experience for 
Priyanka and she now explores possibilities in the academic field. 

Such knowledge artefacts are not only new knowledge products but 
far more significant in the pedagogic process that leads to their creation. 
Rege’s practice is a reminder of critical pedagogy as she brings to surface 
the hidden curricula in the classroom, demonstrating that to be sensitive 
is not to be neutral, but essential for ‘understanding and disrupting power 
imbalances that are present in educational settings’ especially those con- 
nected to issues of identity in caste, gender and language.* One can also 
read two important contemporary pedagogic perspectives through such 
work: (i) Constructionism: which suggests that learning is ‘most effective 
when people are also active in making tangible objects in the real world’, 
and (ii) Howard Gardner’s (2000) multiple intelligence theory which 
invites us to bring into the classroom visual, musical, mterpersonal and 


3 "The products of student works within this pedagogical framework are termed iden- 
tity texts insofar as students invest their identities in these texts (written, spoken, visual, 
musical, or combinations in multimodal form) that then hold a mirror up to the students in 
which their identities are reflected back in a positive way’ (Cummins 2009: 68). 

* Kurt Love, ‘Critical Pedagogy’, http//www .slideshare.net/drloveccsu/critical- 
pedagogy- 1659560, Accessed on 8 May 2011. 

3 Constroctionism. (learnmg theory). At http-//en. wikipedia org/wiki/Constractionist_ 
learning. Accessed on 7 May 2011. 
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intrapersonal skills as part of the learning experience (i.e. skills other 
than linguistic, logical and mathematical). Masters students at Goa 
University are offered an option to learn Digital Storytelling‘ as part of 
their credit requirement, though its use in class assignments has been 
limited thus far. The students say that they enjoy the experience but that 
‘it takes too much time’ to prepare a digital assignment. Despite the 
distress we feel about what is happening in the classroom, the attention 
that the syllabus and the process of syllabus-making gets is quite in con- 
trast to discussions on pedagogy or class activity. Pedagogy and teaching 
and learning strategy is what teachers should be interested in but rarely 
are. I have caught myself on more than one occasion saying with embar- 
rassment that one of my interests is ‘teaching’ sociology as if this were 
not quite a legitimate area of interest. 

The classroom must engage students in locating themselves in the 
social history of the region, the nation and the globe and reflecting on 
the presence and absence of their social positions (¢.g., gender) in intel- 
lectual and social production. This involves a reflexive and critical appre- 
ciation of sociological thought, its contemporary practice including its 
core concepts of modernity, change, the nation, and so on. Students must 
feel invited to look at the utility (or inability) of theories and concepts in 
order to understand and grapple with contemporary global and local pro- 
cesses. In a course on Development Theories, students are first required 
to understand the opposition to Goa’s Regional Plan 2010 and then see if 
this opposition can be understood within a ‘deconstruction of develop- 
ment discourse’ perspective.’ That is, students are encouraged to under- 
stand theory by simultaneously reflecting on the experience of its 
gendered, disembodied, ethnic, racial and other biases, rather than only 
through an appreciation of its historical emergence. As regards theories 
and concepts, ‘not only does an idea get reinterpreted during use, but it 
may even need to be used before it can acquire any significant meaning 
for the user’ (Eraut 1994: 51). Such classroom activities customise the 
programme to amplify the voice and different sensitivities of students, 


6 Digital Storytelling 1s the use of digital tools to let ordinary people tell their own 
real-life stories by weaving together still images, music, narrative and voice 

7 See ‘Deconstructing Development: Arturo Escobar and Ashis Nandy’. At http-// 
goalnet.unigoa.sc.in:8090/file.php/424/Deconstructing Development. pdf. Accessed on 
18 June 2011. 
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their talents and creativity. The class will provide participants with an 
environment where they can express and discover their voices, using 
code-shifting multilingualism* and multimodality at the cost of the 
standard language. ‘Language (always defined as multilinguality) is at 
once a site and medium for the construction of knowledge; it is not just 
a means of communication; it is an experience that historically constructs 
us and socio-politically models our collectives...’ (Agnihotri 2006: 31). 
We are constituted as plurilingual beings: 


If language as multilinguality is constitutive of being human, languages 
associated with power can no longer be allowed to exploit the speakers 
of languages that are spoken by the underprivileged. It is possible 
that most significant inroads into the gulf that separated the small 
elite from the suffering masses will also be made through a programme 
of action that has language at its centre. It is important to realise in 
this context that, more than any other factor, it is the English language 
that has perpetuated that gulf. Multilinguality wiil have to become a 
basis of all future curriculum, syllabi, textbooks, and classroom trans- 
action planning, initiating the implementation of a sociological 
vision.... (Agnihotri 2006: 80) 


In doing so students will begin a shift from being consumers of 
‘declarative knowledge’ (knowing something about something or some- 
one) to ‘procedural and causal knowledge (related to skills and attitudes: 
tacit, hard to code) that is obtained through practical experience and 
from solving real problems’ (Zack 1999). This itself is the solid basis of 
pluralising our practice both in terms of generation (methods, theories 
etc.) and the consumption of sociology’s output. It is these students who 
can bring the ‘vicinity’ into the classroom to intellectually engage and 
explore its nuances. The class becomes a locus for the co-production of 
knowledge and brings back the joy of learning. The joy of learning is 
cither infantilised (relegated to primary schools) or exoticised for the 
advanced researcher. The greatest aspiration of students is self recovery 


t In a critique of the silences generated by the use of English in research, Wallerstein 
says that multilingualism will thrive if it gets organisationally and intellectually legiti- 
mated, through the use of multiple languages in pedagogy and scientific meetings 
(Wallerstern 1997). 
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and self discovery. Such a perspective emphasises the strengths rather 
than deficiencies of new entrants. It stimulates students to cease experi- 
encing knowledge as something sterile, weighty and archaic—something 
that needs to be memorised and regurgitated at an exam—but to view 
knowledge as that which needs to be applied and used, presenting them 
with ways of seeing and being and creating their world and their identity 
while acquiring their voice. Incidentally, experience shows that allowing 
for self-expression (i.e., voice) is a great motivator for developing stand- 
ard language skills. 

To suggest that students are incapable of writing or co-producing is 
to be rigidly fixated on the aesthetics of intellectual and academic produc- 
tion and fail to see that these distinctive tastes too, following Bourdieu 
(1984), are linked to social positions. It is to strike a blow against plur- 
alism. Challenging this invites us to open up the possibilities to re- 
examine our norms. We must ask ourselves whether we are perhaps 
transferring onto the new entrant the blame for our own incapacity or 
inability to invent a different classroom. Arjun Appadurai suggests that, 
in a globalising world, the skills of research are necessary for everyone 
and anyone (Appadurai 2006) and this is evidenced by Barefoot Research- 
ers created by bis Mumbai institute (Editorial Collective PUKAR 2008). 

A. Sreekumar, following practices in management education, suggests 
that the requirements for transforming knowledge practices in the uni- 
versity are discontinuing both the lecture method as a mode of classroom 
learning and closed-book examinations in a system of complete internal 
assessment.? A number of pedagogic methods seek to (i) shift the burden 
of learning on the student, and (ii) blur the distinction between learning 
and assessment.!° It is the short-term-memory-based, closed-book in- 
vigilated examination that acts as the driver for student-passive classroom 


? This prohibition on lecture-besed teaching and closed-book examination has been 
sanctioned and codified m the Common Ordinances Governing Management Programmes 
of Goa University. ‘Ordinances of Goa University’ at http//www. i 
GUOrdinance.pdf. Accessed on 8 May 2011. 

t0 ‘Student-centred’ is one in a package of many buzz-words which incłude ‘active’, 
‘project based’, ‘collaboratrve’, ‘problem-based’ and ‘selt-directed' learnmg, esch having 
its own distinctive feature. Important to us bere is the emphasis, which is not on what 1s 
taught but how the leaming outcomes are different. If theory is being learnt are the students 
expected to reproduce some summary of the theory from memory or are they required to 
apply the theory to a situation and check the fit? 
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activity (dictation of notes by the teacher is common in the lectures) and 
syllabus construction. The demand for a ‘soft and easy’ syllabus (Jose 
2003; Rodrigues 2011) stems from the needs of a very specific type of 
written examination (with very specific types of questions). Given the 
new learners and the inability of the system to adjust to their language 
and culture, what is considered ‘soft and easy’ by the traditional standard 
is difficult enough and, sadly, meaningless enough too. We need to shift 
from syllabi-centred to objectives-driven course designs. We need to 
spell that activities in the classroom (or at home) that a student is able 
and expected to perform, and that will facilitate learning. 

What are the prospects of such shifts in the classroom in universities, 
particularly in state universities where bureaucratisation and routinisation 
are dominant and power lies in administrative rather than academic 
investment? Can such a shift occur in contexts where ‘the material and 
non—inaterial reward structure is very heavily biased against teaching’ 
(Deshpande 1994: 575)? I am inclined to think that the low priority given 
to teaching is more than just a coincidence. A system that rests on the 
teacher’s autonomy is going to invite official resistance" particularly 
because control over the class room shifts to the teacher. There is fear 
that freedom will only bring abuse and anarchy. But incremental changes 
are not effective when fundamental changes are needed; radical change 
works better though it is messy. Considering that the current state of 
higher education is seen as extremely dysfunctional, there is little to 
lose. There is considerable irony in the demand for change and innova- 
tion in classroom practices on the one hand, and the unwillingness to 
take risks on the part of the bureaucracy, some teachers and students 
on the other. The existing system is also strengthened by the emphasis 
on the confidentiality of the closed-book exam and its scripts. 

On the other hand, Sharmila Rege’s and other such practices suggest 
that there is room for innovation. One would need considerable effort 
and ingenuity (and, at times, resources) to work through the system and 
be prepared to face occasional frustrations. As Veena Das (1993) has 
observed, we are more likely to see changes from experiments coming 


1! Referring to the dialogic culture used by Avijit Pathak in the classroom, Chaudhuri 
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from below rather than the University Grants Commission's one-size- 
fits-all omnibus recommendations for raising the bar. Compliance with 
bureaucratic procedures and norms is privileged over competence. Very 
often, the central universities are far more liberal than state universities 
in the interpretation and implementation of such rules, and that freedom 
goes a long way in providing better possibilities and conditions for work. 
So even while teachers in different locations may find their hands tied 
behind their backs when they are urged to innovate, they must be willing 
to take risks to bring about the transformatians necessary. A.R. Vasavi’s 
call for pluralising is overdue and J hope that working out its dynamic 
possibilities in concrete situations of practice becomes central to the 
agenda of sociology in India today, impossible as it may sometimes seem. 
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Patricia Uberoi, Nandini Sundar and Satish Deshpande (eds), 
Anthropology in the East: Founders of Indian Sociology and Anthro- 
pology. Ranikhet (UP): Permanent Black, 2007. xiv + 552 pp. Plates, 
notes, references, index. T 795 (hardback). 


Patrick Geddes, sociologist, environmentalist and town-planner was 
called on by the Maharaja of Indore in 1918 to suggest means to rid the 
city of its malaria and plague infestations. Despite the suspicion and 
anger with which his presence was viewed, Geddes evolved an innovative 
strategy for the reconstruction of Indore. He declared a Diwali carnival 
that would go through the clean and well-repaired lanes and houses only. 
This led to much repairing and sprucing up. The carnival was a symbolic 
representation of the ‘dirty’ city and an imagined beautiful city. The 
representations, and the actual task of cleaning that people had engaged 
in, led to further enthusiasm in beautifying and cleaning the city of Indore. 
Anthropology in the East is full of many such fascinating and little-known 
anecdotes which make it an interesting read. 

The book substantively articulates the dialogic connections between 
‘private troubles’ and ‘public issues’. It also represents and makes possible 
a dialogic encounter of another kind—that between generations of socio- 
logists and social anthropologists—namely, the founders of the discipline, 
the editors and contributors who are a part of this volume and the readers. 
Through these connections, the editors of this volume have preserved a 
professional history of sociology and anthropology in India. Significantly, 
it is not a collection of routine historical facts; rather, it makes a strong 
case for the uniqueness of social anthropology in the East through intel- 
lectual biographies that highlights recurrent themes, shared concerns, 
dilemmas and contradictions. 

The book is a compilation of twelve essays that juxtapose the bio- 
graphies of L.K. Ananthakrishna Iyer, Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Sarat 
Chandra Roy, Patrick Geddes, G.S. Ghurye, D.P. Mukherjee, Nirmal 
Kumar Bose, Verrier Elwin, Irawati Karve, A.R. Desai, S.C. Dube and 
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M.N. Srinivas with their divergent academic concerns, activist orienta- 
tions and different engagements with professionalisation and teaching 
to frame the disciplinary history of sociology and social anthropology in 
India. 

There are, to my mind, two striking features of this juxtaposition. 
First, most of the essays are guided by a problematic through which the 
essayist engages with the life and work of the founder figure. For instance, 
Nandini Sundar explores the question of Irawati Karve’s relative ‘lack 
of lasting influence’ in the discipline; T.N. Madan focuses on the social 
and intellectual context of Calcutta in understanding the work of 
D.P. Mukherji; Sangeeta Dasgupta examines the shifts in the image of 
the ‘tribe’ in Sarat Chandra Roy’s work; and Roma Chatterji gives an 
account of the place of nationalism in the writings of Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
and through this discusses how nationalism has been appropriated in the 
discipline of sociology. 

The second striking feature of this volume is the question of meth- 
odology. The editors deal with the issue of methodology as a significant 
one in relation to the works of social anthropologists that find place in 
this volume. They point out that competing models of how sociology is 
to be done can be found in the research and writing work of these found- 
ing figures, namely, sociology based on synthesis and comparativism or 
sociology based on fieldwork, which may be extensive and macro or 
intensive and with a focus on the micro-social aspects. A majority of the 
essays address the debate around the ‘objective’ and ‘scientific’ character 
of the anthropological project in the colonial period and in the immediate 
post-colonial period. The founding figures were all concerned with the 
search for truth and they were convinced about the scientific methods of 
collection of ‘facts’ and this guided their methodology. Yet, often their 
activist orientations, nationalistic sentiments or even the vision of Indian 
modernity and an Indian society brought in a sense of ambivalence in 
the way research was carried out and methods adhered to. Critical to a 
discussion on methodology are the issues of disciplinary boundaries and 
the use of biography in the essays. Disciplinary boundaries have been 
adequately addressed and the reader is likely to benefit from the way in 
which a wealth of historical material has been presented and then used 
to make sociological observations on the practice, teaching and profes- 
sionalisation of the discipline. However, in general, I did not find a similar 
critical engagement with the issue of the use of biography in presenting 
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the thought of the founding figures by the individual essayists. In the 
introduction, though, the editors take on the task of raising the complex 
issue of individual biographies woven into an intellectual biography of a 
discipline. For a reader interested in methodological issues it is equally 
significant to understand how questions of method are tackled by the 
essayists who have attempted to combine sociological texts, historical 
writings on the socio-political contexts in which they were written, con- 
ceptual themes such as science, modernity, nationalism and colonialism, 
notions of disciplinary boundaries, biographical elements, and their per- 
sonal engagement with the founding figure they were researching. A 
discussion of the methodological challenges faced by the essayists would 
perhaps have added a qualitative edge to the essays. The essay by Kalpana 
Ram does focus on the use of biography. She attempts to critically ex- 
amine her own location in her writing about a disciplinary ancestor. In 
her conceptual articulation of agency, the essayist suggests that choice 
is only one minor aspect of the ‘agential subject’ and this is especially 
evident when one examines the point of view of the colonised. The essay- 
ist effectively uses this conceptual articulation to reveal the shifts in the 
status of the ‘native anthropologist’. Her comparative discussion of her 
own induction into anthropology in relation to that of A.K. Iyer is par- 
ticularly insightful. 

In T.N. Madan’s essay too one can draw out methodological lessons 
of combining history with other disciplines in understanding how a 
process unfolds. He discusses D.P. Mukherji’s ‘search for synthesis’, 
which involves reading history by focusing on its dialectics and opposi- 
tions and examining it through an interdisciplinary lens. Even though 
the essayist points out that D.P. Mukherji did not articulate clearly this 
process of synthesis, glimpses of this are seen in the discussion on Indian 
culture as the accommodation of conflicting forces, its history as being 
representative of its culture, and the dynamics of modernisation. 

The discussion on the teaching and practice of social anthropology is 
lucidly articulated in many of the essays. For instance, it emerges strongly 
in Roma Chatterji’s analysis of Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s work. She points 
out that the teaching and practice of sociology is still linked to the way 
in which it was conceived by the founders. Sarkar’s work reminds us, 
however, of the fluidity of Indian sociology as a discipline. Sarkar’s con- 
ception of a nationalist sociology, akin to that of many other founders 
featured here, represents an opposition to orientalist representations and 
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a pathway to India’s modernity. Another essay that makes the connections 
between individual biography and the making of the discipline remarkably 
well is by Satish Deshpande on MLN. Srinivas’s contribution to Indian 
sociology in the post-colonial period. In this essay, Satish Deshpande 
provides an intellectual and social background to MLN. Srinivas’ con- 
ception of sociology and its institutionalisation. M.N. Srinivas’ identi- 
fication with British social anthropology, his emphasis on a comparative 
sociology and his scathing attack on American sociology with its focus 
on surveys and questionnaires are well known and effectively docu- 
mented here. However, the most enlivening aspect of the discussion of 
M.N. Srinivas’ work is with reference to his lifelong commitment to the 
method of fieldwork and participant observation. Even though fieldwork 
and participant observation are considered to be at the core of the dis- 
cipline of social anthropology, there is not enough discussion on the 
methodological practices of the anthropologists featured in this volume. 
Improvisations in the methods, based on the field situations that these 
anthropologists encountered and reflections on the teaching practices of 
these methods could have added a significant dimension to the biographies 
and their interface with the discipline. The book, however, is notable for 
beginning such a dialogue and raising these questions about the estab- 
lished traditions of the discipline of social anthropology in India. 

In their precise, yet wide-ranging introduction to the book, the editors 
draw attention to nationalism and the nation-state as recurrent themes in 
the works of the founders. This concern is very well reiterated by Sujata 
Pate] through her careful critical analysis of A.R. Desai’s contribution to 
the discipline. She shares with the reader Desai’s nationalist concerns, 
but also shows how these were tempered with his political and ideological, 
namely, Marxist, orientations. Patel argues that for Desai, developing a 
critical understanding of capitalism and its place in the making of mod- 
em Indian society was significant. So too were the political shifts such 
as the growth of the Shiv Sena, social movements such as the Dalit move- 
ment, women’s movement, peasant struggles. Through Sujata Patel’s 
essay we get a glimpse of A.R. Desai’s commitment both to the project 
of Indian sociology and to assessing contemporary Indian society. 

In many of the essays the multiple identities of the social anthro- 
pologists emerge through their research, teaching, methods employed 
and activist orientations. These multiple identities further point to the 
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fluidities in the discipline. In the discussion of the works of N.K. Bose, 
Sarat Chandra Roy and Patrick Geddes, the reader can appreciate how 
their different engagements influenced their anthropological writings. 
In Roy’s case, Sangeeta Dasgupta points out, the shifts in his perceptions 
and interaction with the Oraons led to shifting notions of the category 
‘tribe’. Indra Munshi familiarises us with Geddes’ work and the synthesis 
of knowledge gained as an academic and as a planner. Saurabh Dube too 
points out the contradictions and shifts that S.C. Dube had to deal with— 
positions and the doing of anthropology, and the shifts and conjunctions 
between studying village, tribe and nation. In N.K. Bose’s work, as docu- 
mented by PK. Bose in the volume, we confront the contradictions be- 
tween being a scientist and an ethnographer. This is particularly reflected 
in the personal, self-reflexive style that Bose adopted when he wrote in 
Bengali. In many of these writings he appeared to be free from the con- 
straints of scieatific anthropology. 

If Bose’s work brings out the contradictions between the literary and 
scientific aspects of doing anthropology, Verrier Elwin’s work too is used 
by anthropologists to highlight the crucial difference between anthro- 
pology as science and as literature. Ramachandra Guha tells us that while 
Elwin remains one of the most read anthropologists on tribal India, he 
has been widely criticised within the discipline for lacking in systematic 
analysis and for his judgemental writings on the tribal people. 

All the essays, no doubt, make for an interesting reading of the con- 
ception of Indian society in sociological writing. Here, Carol Upadhya’s 
essay on G.S. Ghurye must be mentioned. She cites the familiar argu- 
meat that G.S. Ghurye’s idea of Indian society is tied to nationalist imagin- 
ings. In going beyond this, she suggests that the discipline, in fashioning 
itself in opposition to a colonial hegemonic discourse, is now trapped 
within a nationalist discourse, further inhibiting the growth of self- 
reflexivity in its teaching, practice and institutionalisation. 

The only woman sociologist featured here is Irawati Karve. Nandini 
Sundar does a commendable job of detniling the diverse aspects of Irawati 
Karve’s work, especially making intelligible the debates around her work 
on kinship organisation and reiterating her ‘indigenous feminist per- 
spective’ on the Indian family. Also significant are Irawati Karve’s views 
on caste, Through this, Nandini Sundar points to the dialogue between 
G.S. Ghurye and Irawati Karve. Irawati Karve did not consider jati to 
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emerge out of a process of fission in a larger group as G.S. Ghurye did: 
rather, according to her, the varna system was superimposed on jati, which 
were then linked into an elaborate ranking system. 

I do wish the book had featured the lives and works of more women 
sociologists/anthropologists. Given the time and context in which this 
book was written, I consider this to be a gap. 

For all these discussions on key debates in Indian sociology and 
anthropology, this book is a valuable resource for all sociologists. The 
book is unique in its documentation of a fairly large and scattered history, 
theoretically engaging in its discussion of the different concepts that have 
shaped the discipline of sociology and social anthropology, and reflexive 
in its critical understanding of the different methods used in the discipline. 


Miranda House MAHUYA BANDYOPADHYAY 
University of Delhi 


Maitrayee Chaudhuri (ed.), Sociology in India: Intellectual and Institu- 
tional Practices. Jaipur. Rawat Publications, 2010. xv + 406 pp. Tables, 
notes, references, index. % 795 (hardback). 

DOI: 10.1177/00699667 1104500308 


This book comprises of a collection of essays Originally meant for a 
workshop in Jawaharlal Nehm University in 2007 and in many ways 
may be read as a worthy sequel to the editor’s earlier work, The Practice 
of Sociology, published in 2003. The volume focuses squarely on ‘intel- 
lectual and institutional practices’ in the discipline of sociology and its 
challenges within ‘new locations’ (p. 1). 

Predominantly contributed to by young scholars, the effort is to recount 
and critique the rich and diverse classroom experiences of teaching social 
sciences across the country by placing them in a multiplicity of hier- 
archies, including diverse geographical locations, medium of instruction, 
rural-urban disparities and caste/class composition of students. Critiquing 
the current state of the discipline has been, for a long time, a preoccupation 
of professional sociologists in India, where issues like uneven quality of 
research, language of instruction, mechanical use of borrowed or derived 
concepts and other similar concerns have been focused on. As socio- 
logical teaching and research finds itself in newer settings, there are 
attempts to capture their practices in diverse locations. 
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The book comprises nineteen studies in five parts of interconnected 
themes. It opens with an essay by V. Sujatha establishing the relationship 
between sociology and society, taking Tamil Nadu as a case in point. 
What undergirds the arguments is an understanding of how higher educa- 
tion in modern societies, that once upheld liberal arts and social sciences, 
now stands redefined with the changing agendas of capital expansion 
and withdrawal of the state, resulting in the demand for marketable skills, 
and the foregrounding of tensions between employability and critical 
awareness. 

The majority of the essays in part two and three are devoted to the ex- 
periences of marginality emerging from geographical location and hier- 
archy of sciences. These are reflected in the exclusion of the viewpoints 
of the minorities and marginalised sections in the syllabus or in the 
evocative distinctions of theoretical rigour and imitative empiricism in 
the internal division of labour of Indian sociology, thus, ‘problematising 
the very idea of a homogenous Indian society’ (p. 22) as illustrated by 
Subrat Nanda in his account of the practice of the discipline in the North- 
East. Santosh Singh examines the ‘the miasma of mediocrity’, that 
pervades the mofussil (p. 115) through an examination of ‘gutkas, kunjis 
or guides’ (p. 107) in a Government degree college in Uttaranchal. 
Pushpesh Kumar, in his fictional account of the discipline, scans the 
textbooks in the ‘regional backwoods’ (p. 119), to capture how their 
squinting observations on religion, caste and gender have the potential 
to strengthen stereotypes and prejudices and run the risk of being passed 
off as ‘sociologically authentic’ (p. 129). 

The imperatives of global capital flank the emergence of market- 
friendly disciplines that have resulted in the downgrading of sociology 
in professional institutions such as nursing schools, ITs, IMs and law 
schools despite their centrality in public imagination. The advent of capital 
has brought into focus a new breed of professionals in sociology whom 
Kushal Deb calls ‘corporate scholars’ specialising in ‘networking’ rather 
than exploring the discipline’s subversive potential through ‘inspired 
teaching’ based on basic democratic and egalitarian values (p. 218). More 
importantly, as argued by Manish Thakur, sociologists in IIMs are ‘ill- 
disposed’ and to some extent ‘ill-equipped’ to offer solutions to socio- 
logical problems and he argues for a need to address the disproportionate 
focus on ‘competency-building courses rather than perspective-building 
ones’ (p. 171). 
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The practice of sociology is no longer confined to university and re- 
search institutions. Non-governmental organisations (NGOs), corporate 
houses and transnational research foundations, among others, actively 
engage with sociology. Intellectually new research and teaching agendas 
such as corporate sociology have been established. The new practice of 
social compliance audit (SCA), as a part of corporate social responsibility, 
argues Archana Prasad, tends to be guided solely by agendas of capital 
and destroys the possibilities of being critical of social realities. Ravi 
Kumar draws attention to how university community is co-opted through 
offers of consultancy and how funding in the areas of programme-driven 
research is often heralded as ‘best practice’ by quality evaluation institu- 
tions like the National Assessment and Accreditation Council. The market 
plays a key role ‘at once reshaping the nature of the state and necessarily 
recasting the contours of higher education’ (p. 233). 

The pedagogy of sociology in India has been marked by the world- 
view and vocabulary of the so-called upper-caste male and Vivek Kumar 
says that ‘sociologists have not seriously included dalits in the curriculum 
of sociology’ (p. 361). Virginius Xaxa examines how the principle of 
territoriality, accepted widely as a basis for claiming identity as a nation, 
is curiously denied in the case of tribals. 

Significantly, the volume concludes by demonstrating how the central 
concepts widely deployed in sociology, such as community, caste, tribe 
and gender, acquire a changed meaning and usage when appropriated by 
international institutions far removed from the local and operating (though 
not always) with antithetical ideological visions of the transformative 
potential of global capital. 

The edited volume is an extremely important contribution to the dis- 
cipline of sociology in contemporary India and may remain a useful 
source for future generations of sociologists interested in mapping 
intellectual and institutional practices in the varied contexts that ensue 
at particular points in history. The moot question is: can we address 
epistemological shifts in sociology studies by bringing in multiplicities 
of classroom locations. However, for too long, the practice of sociology 
in the ‘periphery’ has been thought fated to follow the top ranking 
academia in centres like Delhi and Mumbai. It would be useful to turn 
the tide away and focus scholarly attention on the ‘mediocrity’ in the 
mofussil as neither an incomplete nor a failed project of excellence in 
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the metropolis, and to instead ses it as a dimension of social life rather 
than a stage of social development. 


Pondicherry University SUDHA SITHARAMAN 
Puducherry 


B.S. Baviskar and Tulsi Patel (eds), Understanding Indian Society: Past 
and Present (Essays for A.M. Shah). New Delhi: Orient BlackSwan, 
2010. x + 378 pp. Tables, figure, notes, references, glossary, index. T 695 
(hardback). 
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Understanding Indian Society: Past and Present is a volume in honour 
of Professor A.M. Shah, the well-known sociologist who was with the 
Delhi School of Economics (DSE) from 1961 until his retirement in 1996. 
This long institutional affiliation warrants mention, for this book not 
only helps understand Indian society, its avowed intent, but also provides 
an entry point to understand, at least in one part, the nature of sociological 
scholarship that was advanced in DSE. 

The Introduction by the editors and the Epilogue by N.R. Sheth capture 
the essence of the scholar and his scholarship. Baviskar writes, ‘His con- 
tributions may not be dazzling, but they are solid, original, and funda- 
mental to the growth of the discipline’ (p. 1). Sheth writes: ‘His academic 
achievements are marked by depth, detail and determination. His work 
and lifestyle are characterised by simplicity, straightforwardness, grit 
and native wisdom’ (p. 352). The long list of publications at the end of 
the book is perhaps a fitting testimony to this life. 

Like most Festschrifts, this volume of fifteen essays deals with a range 
of different topics. Fortunately for the reader, the editors have divided 
the fifteen essays broadly into four sections—gender relations, religion, 
development and modernisation, and disciplinary concerns. And despite 
what appear at first to be very disparate pieces, the book makes for inter- 
esting reading. One can engage with this book from very different interest 
points. 

The vantage point from where I wish to enter the book is gender, or 
more precisely a not entirely anticipated visibility of gender. Even though 
Rajni Pairiwala in ber case study of the DSE mentions that A.M. Shah 
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‘encouraged the study of women and gender’, her account shows how 
difficult it was for gender studies to be taken seriously within the insti- 
tution. In her words ‘...questions regarding the absence of a gender dimen- 
sion [could] be labeled as group and identity claims, rather than as issues 
of epistemology and methodology’ (p. 321). And yet it is not only Part I 
of the book which is exclusively focused on gender issues. (This section 
includes Mohini Anjum’s portrayal of Muslim women in Old Delhi, Tulsi 
Patel’s depiction of the struggle of grassroots women in Bangladesh and 
Vishwanath’s paper on female infanticide [pp. 31—127].) Gender is more 
than present elsewhere in the volume too. From this one can only concur 
with Rajni Palriwala that indeed ‘sociology has changed over the last 
two decades’ (p. 327). Gendered topics have entered ‘mainstream’ 
sociology papers. Not surprisingly therefore, Scarlett Epstein’s chapter 
“Grandmothers Hold the Key to Social Change’ foregrounds gender in 
her analysis of development in rural Africa and Asia. Her argument is 
forceful, her narratives vivid. A fourteen-year-old Togo girl speaks: 


My grandmother taught me to wash dishes, make fire, cook sauce...She 
lectured me on hard work...Every noon I go to her home...She stopped 
people from beating me...She also taught me the names of different 
plants...she also taught me how to take care of my younger siblings 
when my mother is busy grinding corn. (p. 198) 


Women, as repositories and communicators of ‘cultural inventories of 
solutions’, cannot be overemphasised. Yet Epstein rues that development 
practitioners consider ‘social sciences’ as ‘soft sciences’ and concentrate 
on hiring technical expertise (p. 191). Mainstream sociology meanwhile 
continues to understand women/gender as sub-topics or topics at best. 
At the same time, many others within the discipline appear to have moved 
ahead. In Shanti George’s words: “The need to listen to multiple voices— 
the voices of both genders and from various social classes—was well 
understood when I first embarked on fieldwork in 1984’ (p. 333). Recall- 
ing her fieldwork and interviews with a man named Damodaran, she 
writes: 


Not long into the conversation, I became aware of a contrapuntal set 
of responses—that sounded far more elaborate and authentic—to my 
questions. These came from the next room. It was the voice of a 
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middle-aged woman, whom on subsequent visits... I found to be 
Damodaran’s wife. He had little interest in the milchstock, because 
they were women’s work, whereas men were busy with land and 
dranght animals. - 


Shanti George repeatedly mentions her sensitivity to gender but 
admonishes herself as she regrets the many occasions she failed to listen 
and record voices of children. In Aneeta Minocha’s study of informed 
consent in medical practice gender reappears. Women patients in India 
are especially ‘dependent on male relatives when negotiating the external 
impersonal domain, such as the hospital, and in dealing with strangers’ 
(p. 269). Attention to a gendered analysis may appear as a matter of 
course today. Not too long ago however ‘women’ were absent—both 
empirically and cognitively in sociology. And as Palriwala contends, 
epistemological acceptance remains elusive. 

It is at this point that perhaps a more fundamental epistemological 
question needs to be asked. The rich and careful fieldwork tradition evi- 
dent in many of the chapters is indeed a marker of the sociology Professor 
Shah promoted. Yet it would be interesting to explore more critically the 
intellectual legacies and consequences of the dictum to go where your 
data takes you and not bother too much with theory (p. 13). Was this a 
response to speculative and conjectural approaches? Was this prompted 
by a predisposition to be ‘impatient’ with Marxist views necessarily seen 
as antithetical to painstaking fieldwork? And how do we explain the fact 
that often the most assiduous observation and recording of the empirical 
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The Intimate State is an important study of a theme that excites much 
popular discussion but relatively little research. In providing a fine- 
grained analysis of the lived experience of ‘love marriage’ couples in 
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Delhi, Mody has sought to bridge a major gap in anthropological research 
in contemporary India. Her focus upon the subjective experiences of 
couples making their own marriages is an important complement to 
studies which focus upon representations of love and intimacy. In trying 
to capture the specific social and legal conditions that love marriage 
couples in India have to negotiate, Mody proposes the category ‘not- 
community’ (p. 2) which she takes to be her focus, rather than a particu- 
lar community or discrete individuals. In using the category, Mody has 
made a thought-provoking departure from the anthropological canon 
which has tended to organise studies around particular communities. The 
book is based on fieldwork Mody carried out in Delhi primarily between 
March 1997 and July 1998 but also in follow-up trips conducted between 
2001 and 2007. The initial sites of fieldwork were courtrooms and temples 
where love marriage couples seek to solemnise their marriage. Apart 
from seeking her informants from among the members of the university 
community, interestingly, Mody also interviewed members of the ‘public’ 
in their ordinary settings such as streets and railway stations. 

An examination of the historical context which gave birth to the Special 
Marriage Act (1954) sets the stage for her analysis of the specific 
dilemmas faced by couples seeking to decide on their marital partner 
through individual choice. Significantly, the Act has attracted little 
scholarly attention so far. Her detailed examination of public responses 
to the original Act in 1872 (known as Act IH of 1872) is a valuable his- 
torical account of how kinship and community norms have sought to 
inform the codification of legal norms. It signals a similar potential for 
examining the conditions that gave rise to subsequent legislation such as 
the Hindu Marriage Bill (1955) and the amendments leading up to the 
Special Marriage Act (1954), both mentioned by her in passing. Mody 
argues persuasively that this historical backdrop is necessary to under- 
stand the legal quandaries faced by love-marriage couples in contem- 
porary times. Through an ethnographic account of court practices in 
Chapter 2, Mody shows the virtual impossibility of any couple marrying 
under the Special Marriage Act without the consent of their families. It 
is also revealing that state functionaries encourage couples contemplating 
getting married under the Act to instead undergo a simplified ceremony 
offered in Arya Samaj temples, which can then be registered under the 
Hindu Marriage Act. Thus, despite the ostensible official support for 
inter-religious unions, the conversion of either individual brings to the 
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fore the communal dimension of the ‘support’ the state lends to such 
marriages. This conversion, which is treated as an extreme measure, also 
jeopardises the family’s capacity to reincarporate the couple into its fold. 

Mody’s insights in Chapter 3 regarding the gendered character of 
elopement/kidnapping/abduction dramas staged by the couple and the 
family as part of attempts at self-arranged marriages are quite revealing. 
The fact that often women and/or their families make a deliberate attempt 
to underplay female agency is a revealing insight into how love-marriage 
couples are expected to conform with gendered social expectations. This 
chapter also provides an understanding of how, despite their consider- 
able flexibility and practicality, kinship norms are often not able to accom- 
modate love-marriages. Equally, the detailed analysis of the notion of 
agency in the context of failed love-marriages is quite illuminating. 
Though at places Mody’s analysis seems to suffer from an excess of 
interpretation in the absence of corroborating ethnographic evidence, 
(for example the discussion of the Zahra-Nadim case, pp. 167-86), her 
focus on agency in tracking the uniqueness and ‘Indian-ness’ of the experi- 
ence of love-marriage couples offers a promising direction for further 
research. 

Most of the cases analysed by Mody do not convincingly prove her 
claims about the complicity of the state with the families of young couples 
in thwarting their attempts to get married. State agencies and the family 
seem often to be working at cross-purposes, as seen in the Zahra-Nadim 
case discussed in Chapter 3. A more nuanced analysis of the state-family 
relation could have been forthcoming, as also a greater elaboration of 
the roles of different family members in thwarting love marriages. But 
one might argue that this is difficult terrain to cover in an ethnographic 
study. In this context, Prem Chowdhry’s work (2007) focusing on con- 
tentious marriages and eloping couples in a rural north Indian context, 
not only unequivocally demonstrates the complicity of state agencies 
with dominant members of the community, but also draws a distinction 
between the interventions of the immediate family and those of broader 
community with respect to love-marriage couples. 

Mody’s arguments about the complicity of the state and community 
in ‘colonizing the life worlds’ (p. 3) of the love marriage couple rein- 
vigorates what existing research has already shown. However, she focuses 
more on the family than on the community and the distinction between 
the two is not always apparent in her analysis. A sharper engagement 
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with the forms of ‘community’ that the couple, occupying ostensibly a 
liminal space of ‘not-community’, have to contend with in an urban 
milieu, would have added to this engaging study. 
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In their pursuit of modernity, post-colonial nation-states consider develop- 
ment as a linear progression from agriculture towards industry, ir- 
revocably transforming the agrarian life world. The emergence of new 
capital-intensive, mechanised forms of agriculture converts agriculture 
either into a subset of industry or, if left untransformed, a vestige of the 
past. Anand Pandian seeks to reclaim agriculture—and its practitioners— 
from this narrative, drawing us instead into the moral milieux of the 
agrarian landscape in southern India. Agricultural praxis becomes, in 
this rich and evocative ethnography of the Piramalai Kallar, a tool for 
the (re)fashioning of the collective self of a marginal community in Tamil 
Nadu. Agriculture is simultaneously medium and metaphor for the 
fabrication of a moral subjectivity by precisely those subjects who have 
traditionally been on the very margins of morality of what was perceived 
as the agrarian, settled, and therefore ‘civilised’ order. Marked as a 
‘criminal tribe’ by the colonial state, the Piramalai Kallar have always 
been on the margins of the agrarian moral order in Tamil Nadu. Equally 
denigrated by lowland peasant communities, they acquired the reputation 
of bestiality and savagery similar to other non-cultivating communities 
elsewhere. As is often the case, mobility and non-agricultural pursuits 
were viewed with suspicion by both the state and other settled communi- 
ties. The history of South Asia has often been projected as the ‘agrarian’ 
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history of the region, a perception that has recently been productively 
challenged. Despite these attempts, as Pandian shows, post-Enlightenment 
traditions that equate civilisation, civility and cultivation with its agrarian 
counterpart run deep in most cultural traditions. Jt was in keeping with 
this desire for the ‘improvement’ of the ‘savage’ Kallar that the colonial 
state first attempted to introduce them to agriculture, thus introducing a 
number of settlement policies in the region. It is in order to track the 
‘postcolonial afterlife of this colonial enterprise’ (p. 3) that Pandian seeks 
to understand how the Kallar construct for themselves their own model 
of “agrarian civility’, interweaving colonial and post-colonial trajectories 
that were imagined for them. By ‘agrarian civility’ Pandian refers to 
‘a language of power, an authoritative and persuasive means of repre- 
senting civilization itself in agricultural terms, one that casts the refine- 
ment of conduct as an organic process aided by spade, plough, and sickle’ 
(pp. 47-48). What makes Kallar imagination of such civility somewhat 
distinct from the state’s sponsoring of such a project, we are told, is the 
fact that the former also draw deeply upon indigenous Tamil moral 
traditions that also speak of ‘toil’ (ulaippu), ‘sympathetic moisture’ (iram) 
or ‘restraint’ (atakkam) as agrarian virtues to be cultivated in order to 
lead a morally good life. There is thus a constant interplay between the 
colonial state’s classification of virtue, and older versions of the same, 
drawn from what Pandian calls a “Tamil’ ethical universe. In either case, 
moral qualities of the collective self are entirely analogous to the agrarian 
landscape. Just as irrigation and toil bring fruits to the land, so they also 
transform the self into a morally virtuous person. For an entire community 
once perceived as ‘savage’, on the very margins of the Tamil agrarian 
universe, this tool of collective transformation could represent a subaltern 
consciousness attempting to redefine its identity vis-à-vis the state and 
various categories of others except that we do not always get a sense of 
the others involved in the contemporary Kallar social world or how the 
modern state inserts itself into the Kallar moral landscape today as it 
surely must, with its own vision of agrarian ‘improvement’. 

Pandian’s ethnographic subjects were famously also studied by none 
other than Louis Dumont. Pandian has done justice to the field through 
meticulous research, ably combining ethnography with archival material 
as well as relevant vignettes from Tamil popular culture. He shows us 
that there is no present that does not carry within itself shadows of the 
past. The work of memory shows that the past is still relevant for the 
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ways in which the Kallar imagine their present, or indeed their futures. 
Clearly, they still bear the marks of the colonial state, but what is less 
richly constructed in this ethnography is their relationship with the post- 
colonial state and with the other caste groups whose moral worlds must 
intersect with their own. In addition, there is always an inherent danger 
in attributing too close a relationship between the moral qualities of a 
people and the land they inhabit. Pandian writes, ‘savage and civil 
qualities of selfhood can be bound together with the material nature of 
particular environments’ (p. 55) but perhaps there is only so far one should 
pursue such an argument of mutual transformation, for there are dangers 
of essentialising moral qualities of person and place, that can feed into 
some of the most violent politics of exclusion and hate, not unknown in 
other parts of the subcontinent. To what extent can we even essentialise 
the kind of ‘virtues’ that are at play in Kallar self-definition? What 
dynamics of power and exclusion might operate within “Tamil’ or more 
problematically, ‘South Indian moral traditions’ from which the Kallar 
choose their own strains of morality? How does such a portrait of the 
Kallar as a ‘people’ allow us to visualise the possibilities of potentially 
radical social change, of actions that might belie the notion of an essential 
‘fit’ between person and place? These are important questions that should 
not be lost sight of even as Pandian does to a large extent successfully 
reclaim the cultivator as the subject of development from the telos of 
development-as-progress, and reinstates the notion of a rural modernity 
that is by no means an oxymoronic idea. 
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The impact of identity politics has overshadowed broad issues around 
the social institution of caste and instead has brought to the forefront the 
issues of specific castes in India. The enormous growth of consciousness 
and awareness regarding caste can be considered as the outcome of iden- 
tity politics, for example the Bahujan Samaj Party in Uttar Pradesh and 
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the Madiga Reservation Porata Samiti in Andhra Pradesh. Sambaiah, in 
his article in this book, locates identity politics as an ‘analysis of oppres- 
sion to reclaim, re-describe, or transform previously stigmatized accounts 
of group membership’ (p. 108). This describes the way identity politics 
has been taking shape in India from post-1980s. In the wake of this 
development, Yagati Chinna Rao’s edited ‘Dividing Dalits’ addresses 
this context of sub classification. This book locates issues like the growing 
level of consciousness, contentions, legalities (Ch. 8, 12, 13), the role of 
the intelligentsia (Ch. 4) within the socio-historical (Ch. 5, 6, 7) and 
regional-cultural contexts which surround sub-classification. It is com- 
prised of thirteen articles, of which eleven focus on Andhra Pradesh, and 
two on Punjab and Haryana by Surinder Singh Jodhka and Avinash 
Kumar, respectively. 

The core argument in the book is focused on whether classifications 
are necessary or not. If it is required, on what basis, and if not, why? Fur- 
ther, how can we address the problem of how Constitutional benefits can 
be shared without a tussle among Scheduled Castes? Can we look beyond 
Classifications? The book locates the above questions in relation to Madiga 
and Mala conflict in Andhra Pradesh. This is the central theme of the 
book. Numerically the largest Scheduled Caste in Andhra Pradesh, 
Madigas have raised their voice against the ‘monopolization of resources 
and reservation benefits by Malas’ (p. 73). Malas, the second largest and 
the sole beneficiary of reservations, had five contentions against the sub- 
Classification of reservations. Among these five, the book focuses on 
issues of merit (p. 192), unity (p. 101, 130, 131) and political plot (p. 17, 
110). Balagopal points out that the merit argument was articulated by 
Tamil Brahmins in the early 20th century in opposing non-Brahmins. In 
doing this they raised issues like ‘selfless hard work’, ‘consequent 
capability’ and ‘efficiency’ (p. 193). In a later period, upper caste Shudras 
have joined Brahmins in opposing reservations for Other Backward 
Classes (p. 193). In the unity context, most contributors have vehemently 
argued that due to categorisation there will not be any unity among Dalits. 
In contrast, scholars like Venkata Siva Reddy, Jangam Chinnaiah, and 
Balagopal argue that there was no unity anyway among Dalits in various 
spheres such as the cultural and the social and therefore there is no basis 
for arguing that subcategories will bring disunity (p. 102, 104, 160, 173, 
252, 260). A few argue that there is exploitation in the name of unity, but 
dividing them is not the solution (p. 223). 
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The book is well documented and conceptually rich. The data pertain- 
ing to the sub-caste discourse is encouraging for any scholar, specifically 
to those working on Dalits. It would have been more enriching if the 
book had looked at the sub-caste issue beyond reservations and classi- 
fication. This would in turn have highlighted the issue of the integrity of 
identity politics itself. 
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One could not have asked for a more timely collection of thoughtful and 
critical essays on the issue of women’s reservations than the volume 
edited by Meena Dhanda. It addresses the seemingly intractable theor- 
etical and political questions that any serious social science scholar (and 
scholar of the humanities) would confront on the Women’s Reservations 
Bill (WRB), currently pending in the Indian Parliament. In the process, 
it offers tools to navigate the conceptual maze surrounding the constitution 
of women’s political identity and representation, interests, constituency, 
differences and their workings in the electoral democracies of post- 
colonial countries like India. Do we see identity and interests as shaped 
by historical and political factors or shaped through ‘social’ experiences 
or as simply ‘natural’? Is political representation in a democracy merely 
abstract and numerical or should it reflect the interests of the group that 
it represents? Can a group (here of women) with considerable internal 
inequities of caste and class hope to be represented by unmarked repre- 
sentatives? Should the conceptual impasses posed by the WRB trump 
the experiences gained through the implementation of the same in the 
structures of local governance in India since the 1980s? And shouldn’t 
the proposed amendment be thought of as a harbinger of a thorough 
change in the current Indian democracy rather than as an additive 
measure? 

Adopting a well-argued out positior ‘he issue, Dhanda takes the 
reader through the set of essays laid out in four sections—historical back- 
ground, theoretical issues, experiences of quotas in action and a sample 
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of the alternative bills in circulation. The section on historical back- 
ground gives the reader a sense of the shifts within the women’s move- 
ments on this issue. Excerpts from petitions of women’s associations in 
the 1930s (Sarojini Naidu, Begum Shah Nawaz and others) convey the 
strong opposition that the advocates of women’s equal rights had to 
‘special privileges’ such as reservations. The turn to reservations for in- 
creasing the representation of women (Lotika Sarkar and Veena 
Mazumdar, Towards Equality) came after the ‘daughters of independence’ 
observed that while the reservation policies for Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes instituted at the founding moment of the Constitution, kept them 
in the representative bodies, the number of ‘women’ steadily came down 
after Independence. Have the fault lines that emerged during women’s 
groups’ rejection of reservation for women in the 1930s shaped the con- 
tours of women’s reservation question vis-a-vis representation of the 
other minorities in post-Independence history? ‘Perhaps’, Mary John 
contends. She points out that the women’s groups’ adoption of the abstract 
idea of citizenship aligned with the Hindu-secular formation around 
Gandhi who rejected separate representations for depressed classes and 
Muslims. She also asks if the support for the current women’s reservation 
bill does not also emerge from a similar Hindu-secular formation in 
the 1990s. 

The essays in “Theoretical Issues’ interrogate the implications of 
women’s reservations for feminist politics, representative democracy, 
gender justice and women’s empowerment. Nandita Shah and Nandita 
Gandhi articulate the doubts and dilemmas of post-Independence 
women’s movement activists confronting the Indian state on a range of 
issues. They also discuss their proposal that purported to incorporate 
their concerns and interests into mainstream politics. Phillips sets out to 
demonstrate the impossibility of finding a coherent and justifiable theor- 
ctical argument for women’s quotas on the grounds of women’s ‘presence’ 
in politics, women’s ‘interests’ or ‘representation’. Dhanda takes on this 
supposed impossibility to point out that it arises from adopting ‘conse- 
quentialist’ arguments whereas women’s quotas need an existentialist 
justification, in terms of what should be done, given the conditions of 
women, reluctance of the political parties and compulsions of electoral 
democracy. Shirin Rai argues that the connection between ‘reservations’ 
and ‘empowerment’ can at best be tenuous, given the latter’s arrival in 
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the wake of globalisation. Placing the support for WRB amidst the main- 
stream discomfort about the number of Backward Caste parliamentarians 
in the post-Mandal political context, Nivedita Menon contends that 
specific quotas are needed at this historical juncture. In a post-colonial 
society where democracy has come in along with group representation, 
she argues that the demand for women’s reservation has to go beyond 
the ‘politics of presence’ to align with other democratic demands for 
group representation. 

Do quotas work? How? The next set of four essays explores the actual 
experience of Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes and women’s reser- 
vations at the Panchayat and Municipal levels that came into operation 
with the seventy-third and seventy-fourth Amendments. Gail Omvedt 
presents the experience of Shetkari Sanghatana and all-women’s 
panchayats in Maharashtra as positive. Stephanie Tawa Lama-Rewal 
forays into the unfamiliar territory of Municipal corporations, to test the 
many hypotheses around WRB and presents a textured analysis of the 
workings of reservations in the complex web of political parties, rotation 
system, party workers, political inheritances and voters. She points out 
that reservation has increased women voters’ access to municipal corpor- 
ations though women’s issues still remain outside corporation politics. 
Raghabendra Chattopadhyay and Esther Duflo argue that reservations for 
Scheduled Castes and women have succeeded in making Scheduled Caste 
inhabitations get more resources and in highlighting women’s concerns 
such as drinking water on the basis of a detailed survey of Birbhum dis- 
trict in Bihar and Udaipur in Rajasthan. R. Geetha’s essay presents the 
disparate picture emerging from across the country after the imple- 
mentation of reservations, where there are ‘unexpected surprises’ such 
as the Indian Muslim League of Kerala fielding several women can- 
didates, despite taking an anti-WRB stand. The last section of the book, 
‘Alternatives’, contains alternative proposals to WRB by Madhu Kishwar, 
Gail Omvedt, Jayaprakash Narayan and others, along with Vasanthi 
Raman’s intervention. Many writers in the volume engage with these 
proposals. 

While dealing with the question of reservations for women in legis- 
lative assemblies, the volume draws on and contributes to the growing 
debate on minority representation in liberal democracies. More import- 
antly, it does so by placing it in the messy world of party politics, com- 
plex histories of minority relations with the Indian state and dilemmas 
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faced by those movements that seek to increase the representation of 
minorities in the electoral democracies as they exist today. 
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In its essence, autonomy is an instrument for the distribution of power in 
order to preserve the unity of a state while respecting the diversity of its 
population. Autonomy is generally read as a special measure of a state to 
keep its constituents happy. Since inception, post-colonial South Asian 
states are facing challenges in the form of ethnicity-based secessionist 
movements, troubled centre-state and inter-state relations and issues of 
location of minorities. In the last sixty years, questions of women’s rights, 
legal pluralism, rights of indigenous people, Dalit rights have also joined 
the bandwagon in resisting and challenging the overwhelming powers 
of the state. The edited volume under review clubs all these existing and 
also emerging issues and coins a collective term, ‘the politics of auto- 
nomics’. The book addresses two crucial questions vis-à-vis autonomy: 
a) its nature, development and working in the Indian polity since 
Independence, and b) its possible future in Indian politics. By challenging 
the existing notion that autonomy is an exceptional measure to keep 
undemocratic constituencies content, this book proposes that autonomy 
should be a basic element in shaping democratic institutions and prac- 
tices. In doing so, the contributors problematise the idea of autonomy 
within the realm of the political and propose the co-existence of mutually 
interactive multiple autonomies and autonomies within autonomy as an 
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impending future. The essays in the volume deal with diverse issues 
and are divided in two sections with a lucid introduction by Ranabir 
Samaddar. 

For Samaddar, autonomy is the ‘other’ of governmentality—a symbol 
of emerging new spaces of politics. As the nature of governmental rela- 
tions obscures the principle of self-determination, he proposes to study 
the retrieval and recreation of these autonomous spaces in the contempor- 
ary in light of this reality. Opposed to Weberian rationality and Foucault's 
governmentality, autonomy for Samaddar is a way of symbolic nego- 
tiation from below with the differences produced by governmentality 
from above. 

The first section deals with the genealogies of autonomy. Pradeep 
Kumar Bose in his paper ‘The Birth of the Autonomous Subject?’ reflects 
on the controversial conceptualisation of the word autonomy. Arguing 
that the concept of autonomy is theoretically weak and cannot have a 
coherent meaning, he prefers to relate it to the liberalism of Kant and 
Rawls. He suggests that autonomy had individualistic implications and 
cites Foucault who criticises modernity as an ideal of autonomy. As 
against the possibility of the autonomy of the subject, this paper ‘explores 
the conditions of agency of the subject’ (p. 36). 

Paula Banerjee in her paper elaborates how women’s autonomy has 
always been dealt with in India within the parameters of community 
rights in the legal discourse. In his review paper on peace accords, Samir 
Kumar Das proposes to locate ‘autonomy as a space that is sought to be 
created within the realm of the state’s institutions and practices’ (p. 72). 
Focusing on various accords in the North-East, Jammu and Kashmir, 
and Punjab, Das observes that the notion of indivisible sovereignty has 
undergone a significant change. And thus, ‘the vicious cycle in which a 
minority becomes a majority by getting the borders redrawn and thereby 
creates its own minority and the circle continues’ (p. 89) needs fresh 
institutional alternatives. 

Ashutosh Kumar’s essay illustrates the interface of the legal and pol- 
itical in autonomy’s contentious career. Kumar helps us in understanding 
the limits of the forms of autonomy protected in the Indian Constitution 
vis-a-vis North-Eastern states and Jammu and Kashmir which were 
framed under the shadow of Partition. Sabyasachi Basu Ray Chaudhary’s 
essay on autonomy’s international legal career focuses on identity 
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questions in self-determination, rights of minorities and indigenous 
people. He contemplates ‘that the dominant discourse on autonomy in 
an era of globalisation and in the latest phase of global capitalism risks 
assimilating and/or silencing different groups of people including women, 
thus reproducing the same oppressive politics as the liberal and patriarchal 
mainstream in which morality operates as a mask for power’ (p. 133). 

The second section is on the practices of autonomies in Kashmir, 
Darjeeling Hills in West Bengal and the North-Eastern states. From the 
perspectives of critical geopolitics, Sanjay Chaturvedi recounts the story 
of Kashmir and critically examines various representations and discourses 
of autonomy about Jammu and Kashmir. He proposes a term, “autonomy 
of the autonomies’, to rethink ethnic identities and their location along 
with the idea of sovereignty. A close look at the working of autonomy 
granted to Darjeeling is offered by Subhas Ranjan Chakrabarty. 

Non-delivery of justice through autonomy forms the basis of Sanjay 
Barbora’s essay on the North-East, where he discusses the colonial 
Empire’s policies for a frontier and how the post-colonial state has trans- 
lated and operationalised these in subsequent years. Subir Bhanmik and 
Jayanta Bhattacharya trace the evolution of institutional and administra- 
tive structures of autonomy in Tripura and Mizoram in a comparative 
mannez. In the last chapter, Ratan Khasnabis writes about various dimen- 
sions of fiscal decentralisation at the level of local bodies. 

The book provides interesting reading even five years after its pub- 
lication. Issues like formation of new states, self-determination and 
autonomy movements, rights of indigenous people, women’s rights, and 
fiscal federalism continue to challenge the overwhelming reality of state 
even in the age of neo-liberalism. The caution that autonomies are not 
contention-free arrangements and there is no one form of autonomy but 
many does not leave much scope for critique, except for sloppy editing. 
I will give two examples; the citation of Faubion (1999) on page numbers 
13 and 31 does not match the reference given in the bibliography. Another 
instance is the missing reference of B.K. Roy Burman who is cited on 
page number 89. The volume infers a great deal about the future of Indian 
democracy and will be useful for scholars of political theory, Indian fed- 
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The book under review provides a very detailed and comprehensive 
account of the Indian higher education system, its predicaments and pro- 
spects. It makes a sincere attempt to grapple with the entire gamut of 
issues, problems and challenges that Indian higher education is con- 
fronted with and also outlines a roadmap for a better future. The theme 
of the book assumes crucial importance at this juncture as India is faced 
with the formidable challenge of achieving inclusive growth and par- 
ticipation in the emerging global knowledge economy. The book begins 
with # detailed description of the structure of the Indian higher educa- 
tion sector. The question of access and equity, the debatable issue of 
privatisation, issues related to funding and management, the quality of 
workforce, a critical assessment of India’s research capabilities, the 
importance of a regulatory framework to monitor and steer the higher 
education sector and the delivery of quality education have all been 
thoroughly discussed. Data gathered and collated from various studies, 
national and international, have been used liberally. Relevant concepts 
and important pieces of information have been assigned due importance 
which will be of immense help to readers across professions and 


Notwithstanding the coverage and evidence cited by the author to 
drive home his points, the reviewer of the book is somewhat confused 
about some of the policy measures the book advocates. There seem to be 
some apparent contradictions which could have been resolved if one 
were to wrestle with the challenge of meaningful application of economic 
theory to understand and reform the higher education sector. Invoking 
the concepts of market and competition to achieve efficiency and quality 
all the time sounds rhetorical in this age of reform. The author seems to 
be in agreement with the proposition that ‘...higher education is a public 
good, at least a quasi-public good’ (p. 118). The distinction between a 
public good and a quasi-public good is crucial as, in the case of former, 
the market fails and the private sector would have no role to play as in 


the case of defence. It makes sense to characterise higher education asa - 


quasi-public good as it offers private benefits in the nature of certificates 
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and higher incomes and generates positive extemalities for society as 
well. Similarly, the author explains how markets and the nature of com- 
petition in the case of higher education differ from a typical textbook 
portrayal of markets and competition and, why, therefore, economics of 
education is awkward (p. 428). But at the same time, faith is reposed on 
the market and the private sector to infuse competition to improve quality 
and access. In fact, Gordon Winston (1999) used the word ‘awkward’ 
for economics of education. In a market where quality of output depends 
primarily on quality of inputs, like in higher education where quality of 
students and research produced depends mainly on quality of teachers 
and students, fostering competition would lead to a consolidation of the 
hierarchy in the ranking of institutions as the best of institutions would 
be able attract the best minds, both faculty and students, owing to their 
superior financial strength. In the context of arguing in favour of pri- 
vate participation, he argues that ‘There is a merit in proactively enticing 
the big corporate sector and prestigious foreign research universities 
... to raise the standards of research for long run competitiveness of the 
economy’ (p. 165). ‘Public funding has to take care of those who cannot 
afford higher education’. Further, the author seeks to dispel *...wrong 
notions about private higher education-both domestic and foreign’ 
(pp. 435—36). 

It is rather difficult to accept that education imparted by the private 
sector, both domestic and international, would be the same as that by the 
public sector. Not only is the cost of education in the former indisputably 
higher, but more importantly, the transformative power of education both 
for an individual and the society and its contribution towards nation build- 
ing would be undermined—both these points are well discussed in the 
literature. Further, coexistence of a thriving private sector along with the 
public sector would farther accentuate the division in society. The prob- 
lem lies in treating any institution of higher learning as no different from 
a factory, which is tantamount to undermining both education as well as 
educational institutions. The concepts of efficiency and cost cannot be 
applied to an institution in the absence of a well-defined relationship 
between inpats and output. 

That the corporate sector and foreign universities would raise standards 
of research is simply wishful thinking. The quality of education imparted 
by private universities and the majority of the private colleges in India 
has not yet proved to be credible. In the name of efficiency, a cut in the 
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cost of provision would actually compromise quality as is the case for 
the majority of private sector institutions. Though the author appreciates 
diversity, experimentation with quasi-markets in the West, in the name 
of competition and efficiency, has actually come at the loss of diversity 
in the classroom. 

While competition is sought to be achieved by giving freedom to 
students and producers, the extent to which students should have the 
freedom to choose courses or institutions and the providers to have the 
freedom to charge cost-recovering fees and offer market oriented courses 
is debatable. If in the name of choice, ability to pay is allowed to bypass 
merit in society, social mobility would be the inevitable casualty in the 
process. It is not clear why the author is averse to both the UGC and 
TRAHE/NCHER in view of his faith in the market, albeit a regulated 
one. It is a pity that the present system is in a mess and we are still 
groping for a solution. 
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lyer’s latest book is a welcome and timely contribution when access to 
water and its control holds increased significance in the context of increas- 
ing trends towards urbanisation and agrarian distress in the country- 
side. Although the Right to Water is a fundamental right enshrined under 
Article 21 of the Constitution, Iyer’s book points out that not much atten- 


tion has been paid in developing a coherent legal framework for manag- ` 


ing water resources in the country. 
The book is divided into various themes which overlap with each 
other including issues relating to federalism, riparian issues in water 


ral 
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jurisprudence, community engagement in water governance, drinking 
water, groundwater, pollution, water law, reform issues, etc. Many of 
the authors in the volume favour a bottom-up approach and argue that 
the legal and institutional framework should be modified to enhance the 
rights and responsibilities of people over water. 

Upadhyay examines issues related to ownership of water and argues 
that the state has asserted its sovereign right over water and thereby 
sidelined the nghts of local communities. Joy and Paranjape explore the 
creased conflict over water allocation and sharing among different users 
within an overall normative framework and outline certain mechanisms 
to resolve conflicts by setting up a single institution. Lahiri-Dutta elab- 
orates on the gender perspective on the debate on water management in 
India, and points out that although women bear much of the burden of 
providing water for domestic use and irrigation, their concerns are not 
reflected in the legal regime. Menon and Kohli discuss the issues involved 
in internalising the environmental dimension in large water projects. 
Cullet and Madhav identify issues related to water law reform (and we 
recommend that readers of this book should read Cullet (2009) where 
some of the arguments are elaborated in greater depth), while Narasimhan 
discusses science and philosophy perspectives for water law in India. 

The book is a tmely contribution for another reason. The National 
Water Policy is to be formulated by the Ministry of Water Resources in 
2013 and, in this context, some of the issues that emerge from the contri- 
butions in this volume needs to debated among various sections of society. 
A key issue identified by Vani which should get prominence in the dis- 
course is the need to shift from ‘eminent domain’ to ‘public trust’ doctrine 
of governance. Based on the literature review in this book and the research 
gaps that exist, certain arenas for future research are identified in the 
context of issues related to water access and governance: (a) There is 
need for more nuanced work in the area of legal pluralism following the 
lines of enquiry of scholars like Rosin (1993) and Birkenholtz (2008); 
(b) Need for optimal conjunctive use of surface and groundwater re- 
sources for the strategy to address water utilisation for the country as a 
whole and particularly the Indo-Gangetic region of the country; (c) A 
separate section on issues related to urban water and the complexities 
involved in provisioning access and equity issues could be discussed. A 
minor suggestion is to include another small appendix wherein the sources 
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from the internet which could be used to access data and documents on 
water-related issues in India could be mentioned; such a list should include 
very useful websites like India Water Portal and the excellent website of 
the International Environmental Law Research Centre (ELRC) which 
is updated periodically. 

This book is recommended reading for anyone interested in water 
issues regardless of their disciplinary training or ideological position. 
This volume should motivate young scholars, particularly from the dis- 
ciplines of sociology and geography, to formulate research questions for 
empirical enquiry in the water arena, including issues related to legal 
pluralism. 
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The volume is an attempt to delineate Indian tribal concerns from a 
demographic perspective. Social and cultural anthropological perspec- 
tives have always emphasised specificity and diversity among tribal 
communities in India. Contrary to this, demographic approaches seek to 
analyse and evaluate the tribal situation in aggregate terms. The volume 
sensibly demonstrates that census-generated demographic data since 
1870, though not plenty and perfect, could be utilised for systematic in- 
vestigation into prominent issues related to the tribal population in India. 
The aggregate about Indian tribal populations worked ont diligently in 
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the volume is compared with the aggregate of Scheduled Castes, the 
closest non-tribal counterparts; this sheds significant light on socio- 
economic indicators and sharpens understanding about the marginalisa- 
tion of tribal communities. 

Divided into seven chapters, the book provides significant insight 
into different aspects of tribal life, viz. population growth, regional dis- 
tribution, sex ratio, land ownership, per capita income or incidence of 
poverty, education and health, fertility behaviour, mortality and seasonal 
migration. Despite poverty and marginalisation, what distinguishes the 
aggregate tribal population from its ‘mainstream’ counterpart is a more 
balanced sex composition and, by implication, leas gender bias and dis- 
crimination in tribal societies on the whole. Recent decline in tribal male- 
female ratio, however, seems to provide indication of a process of erosion 
of gender equality. The volume persuasively draws attention to the need 
for quantification and aggregate stylisation of data in a comparative frame 
ostensibly for interventionary and policy purposes. It is useful for aca- 
demics and activists, policy makers and bureaucrats, and all those con- 
cerned about tribal issues. 
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